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SPANISH CONTEST.* 


In our number for June last, we called 
the attention of our readers to the 
very anomalous condition of Great 
Britain in the present Spanish con- 
test. We did so, that our country- 
men in general, who are not deserving 
of the character of a reckless and san- 
guinary banditti, might be led to con- 
sider how far we were justifiable in 
embroiling ourselves in a dispute with 
which we had nothing in the world to 
do, and lavishing blood and treasure 
for objects which nowise concerned us 
asanation. Under the old borough- 
mongering system, as it was called, it 
was the reproach of the democrats 
that the country was involved in war, 
to gratify the prejudices or promote 
the interests of a corrupt and unprin- 
ne eligarchy ; and the new order 
of things was looked forward to with 
delight, chiefly because it seemed to 
afford a security against the recurrence 
of such dreadful evils. But, when, at 
any former period of our history, were 
the honour and the interests of the 
British empire so deeply compromised 
as they are at present, when a govern- 
ment, leaning entirely upon popular 
support, the very foundation of which 
has been laid upon the ruins of the 
oligarchy, have made a treaty of non- 
intervention the ground for interfe- 
rence in the internal concerns of Spain, 
and a profession of neutrality the pre- 
text for butchering its unoffending 
people ? Can any thing in the annals 
of boroughmongering be produced, 
equal, in wantonness of atroeity, to 
this? And will such a violation of all 
law, human and divine, be any longer 


endured by the righteous and reflect- 
ing inhabitants of this great empire ? 

We know not. There are now so 
many things to call and to keep our 
attention at home, that it is doubtful 
how far we can be brought to give any 
serious thought to matters at a dis- 
tance. Formerly an Englishman could 
sit down in conscious security of the 
continued enjoyment of his constitu- 
tional rights and privileges; and he 
was not kept in a state of constant 
anxiety and alarm, lest every succeeding 
wave of revolutionary violence should 
sweep away the ancient institutions of 
the country. No matter how great 
the conflict of parties upon minor ques- 
tions, the church and the hereditary 
peerage, those venerable outworks of 
the monarchy, were unassailed ; and our 
senatorial contests were rather to be 
regarded as healthful exercises, by 
which public spirit was tested and dis- 
ciplined, than desperate combats in 
which life may be lost, and by which 
all that we value must be endangered. 
Such is now the character of the dis- 
cussions which take place in our re- 
formed parliament. Every question 
now is vital. Either the monarchy is 
beleaguered, or the peerage is attacked, 
or the church is assailed, or the con- 
stitutional functions of the House of 
Lords are sought to be paralyzed ; and 
the most which Conservative opposi- 
tion seems to promise, is, that tlie evil 
may be staved off, not that it can be 
finally resisted. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the worth and the wisdom of the 
country should be so engrossed by the 
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dangers and difficulties which press 
upon them at home, that our disgrace- 
ful conduct in foreign affairs has been 
suffered to pass almost unheeded. We 
are like a man whom the violence of a 
pain in the heart renders insensible to 
injuries which he suffers in the extre- 
mities ; it is not until the former remits 
its intensity that he is able to perceive 
that the latter are all but fatal. Thus, 
and thus alone, can we account for the 
extraordinary spectacle, of a nation 
like E ngland enduring the Palmerston 
policy, of speaking one thing and 
acting another; of professing peace 
and practising war; of proclaiming 
neutrality in a civil strife, and making 
good our words by suddenly assuming 
the character of belligerents, aud 
sending fire and the sword amongst 
an unsuspecting people. 
We do not forget, that, during the 
last session of parliament, England 
had almost redeemed itself from this 
disgrace ; and that it was by but “a 
measuring cast majority,” the motion 
of Sir Henry Hardinge was defeated. 
We do not forget that that majority 
was procured by an urgency of suppli- 
cation on the part of ministers, who 
represented, that upon the issue of 
the question then under discussion de- 
pended their political existence, and 
that, if it were carried against them, 
their doom was sealed. All this we 
do not forget, and sti!l less, that a ma- 
jority of those who voted with them, 
did so upon an understanding that our 
Spanish policy should be quietly aban- 
doned. We also hold in mind that 
the position of the Conservatives has 
been improved, as compared with 
what it then was; and that the very 
decisive demonstration of ante-destruc- 
tive principle, which, during the late 
elections, has been made by the people 
of England, cannot be without its ef- 
fect, in rendering even the most des- 
perate and jacobinical of the demo- 
crats c iedioun in manifesting, at least, 
the reckless audacity of their nature. 
The cause of revolution and democra- 
cy in Spain, may be, in their eyes, a 
fine thin: 2; but the fate of Hume, and 
Roebuck, and Bowring, may teach 
them that it is just possible, in the pre- 
sent state of men’s minds, to carry 
their love of social derangement a little 
too fur; and that more may be lost 
than guined, by any violent effort, on 
their parts, to force upon their neigh- 
bours de ymocratic institutions, 
For these reasons, and because the 
new Bp weny nt has not as yet com- 
mitted-iiself in this disgraceful busi- 
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ness, we deem it our duty again to ad- 
dress ourselves to the subject, in the 
confident hope that, the more it 
is discussed, the better it will be 
understood, and the better it is un- 
derstood, the sooner will the unjus- 
tifiable course that we have taken be 
abandoned. 

Briefly, then, how does the case 
stand? A dispute has arisen in Spain 
respecting the succession. ‘The crown 
is seized by one party, who pretend a 
novel and an extraordinary claim, It 
is disputed by another, who assert an 
ancient and an imprescriptible right, 
and who maintain that the pretensions 
of the former are. entirely based upon 
fraud and falsehood. The case is, 
simply, this. By the salique law, the 
crown of Spain could not descend 
upon a female. And that law having 
been in force for. more than an hun- 
dred years, and under the guarantee of 
the great powers of Europe, Don Car- 
los must have succeeded to his brother 
Ferdinand, upon the death of the lat- 
ter, had nothing been done to defeat 
his succession. This would have been 
an event which could not be very ac- 
ceptable to the young Queen, the 
fourth wife of the now doating Ferdi- 
naad, who must, naturally, desire to 
secure for her child, whether son or 
daughter, so rich an inheritance as the 
crown of Spain, and for herself, so 
(lazzling a prospect as the possession, 
during the minority, of the chief place 
in the administration of the kingdom. 
Fortunately for her, therefore, it was 
now discovered, or said to be discovered, 
that Charles the Fifth, in 1789, had, 
upon the petition of the Cortes, abro- 
gated the salique law, and that Ferdi- 
nand had nothing to do, in order to 
gratify her most ambitious wishes, but 
only to publish a decree, enjoining 
what was then done, “for perpetual 
observance.” Such is the character 
of the title set up against the claim of 
Don Carlos.. It may be a good, or it 
may be a bad one. With its merits or 
demerits we are not concerned. To 
enter, therefore, into a critical examina- 
tion of the cases sought to be made by 
these two parties, is not our inten- 
tion ; as no abstract opinion which we 
might form upon them, could justify us 
in interfering, by force of arms, for the 
adjustment of a quarrel with which we 
have nothing to do, and which con- 
cerns the people of Spain, and them 
only. The question at issue is not one 
of international policy, but of consti- 
tutional law; and the nation which is 
not privileged to decide that, accord- 
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ing to its own views of right and 
wrong, is thereby pronounced unwor- 
thy the rank of an independent nation, 
and cannot acquiesce in the pretensions 
of the intermeddlers, who would fain 
relieve it from the duty of judging for 
itself, in such matters, without sub- 
scribing to a sentence of incapacity 
and degradation. 

The question, therefore, in whom 
the right to the throne of Spain cen- 
ters, is one which we do not feel our- 
selves called upon to discuss ; inas- 
much as no decision to which we might 
come, upon such a subject, would entitle 
us to interfere with the deliberate judg- 
ment of the Spanish people. With 
them it rests to adjudicate upon the 
case, in which they, of all others, are 
the most interested. With their deci- 
siun, whatever it may be, we have no 
right to quarrel, unless in its immediate 
consequences, it should involve some- 
thing by which our own safety, as a na- 
tion, might be compromised ; and then 
our interferenceshould be, not to settle a 
point respecting ¢heir government, but 
to take measures, rendered necessary 
for our own protection. But, any in- 
terference, baving for its object, prima- 
rily and ostensibly, the siding with one 
party against the other, and ‘the giving 
of foreign aid to what may be the 
minority, to coerce the majority of the 
nation, ¢hat is clearly such a departure 
from the settled policy of civilized 
states, and implies so entire a forgetful- 
ness of the rights of an indepe endent 
people, that we know not how it can 
be practised or countenanced without 
leading to universal disorder. 

If we have a right thus to interfere 
in the internal concerns of any other 
nation, any other nation has an equal 
right to interfere i in our concerns ; and 
an intriguing government, whether 
despotic or democratic, has only to get 
up a convenient dispute in any country 
which they might find it desirable to 
disturb, in order to be justified, in their 
own eyes, in embruing their hands in 
the blood of its people. In such a 
state of things, there could be no such 
thing as national integrity or indepen- 
dence. ‘Those who were least con- 
cerned in the well-being of a particular 
country, might constitute themselves 
the arbiters of its destiny ; and its 
condition would ofttimes be determined, 
not by the wisdom of its inhabitants, 
but by foreign bayonets. 

The question, therefore, as to who is 
right, or who is wrong, in the present 
constitutional dispute respecting the 
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succession to the crown of Spain, is 
one into which we will not enter. If 
any such question arose in this country, 
we feel very sure, that, in the arbitra- 
tion of it, the people of England 
would not endure the obtrusive inter- 
ference of strangers. They would say, 
and say truly, it was one with which 
foreigners had nothing to do. They 
would desire the impertinent intermed- 
diers to mind their own business. 
They would feel, in all probability, a 
prejudice against the judgment, what- 
ever it was, which was thus unceremo- 
niously obtruded upon them. And 
their national pride, even if no better 
motive, would determine them against 
submitting to foreign dictation, in a 
matter the decision respecting which 
belonged peculiarly to themselves, 
And, if such would be the fee lings of 
Englishmen at Spanish interference, in 
questions strictly constitutional and 
domestic, can we be surprised that 
Spaniards entertain similar feelings 
towards us, when, with arms in our 
hands, we appear amongst them, for 
the purpose of compelling their sub- 
mission to a system which they detest, 
and in manifest dis dain, and open vio- 
lation of their national ‘independence ? 
We therefore hope that some one 
will be found who will bring the sub- 
ject under the consideration of parlia- 
ment, at an early period the ap- 
proaching session. Let no fear of 
being baffled a seeond time, by an un- 
principled Whig-radical majority, have 
any effect in deterring the honest sena- 
tor from addressing himself gravely 
and earnestly to this important duty. 
Whatever the decision of the house 
may be, he may depend upon it that 
the discussion will not be lost upon the 
people of England. If he succeeds in 
estabiishing the iniquity of the con- 
duct of government, a spirit will be 
excited throughout the country which 
they cannot loug withstand. The peo- 
ple will aw ken to the national dis- 
grace, which has been incurred, by a 
course of policy, at once the meanest 
and the most unjust; and a heavy re- 
tribution will overtake the actors in 
this shameful business, which may go 
far to right us in the eyes of the world, 
and to deter even the most adve nine 
unprincipled democrats from 
again compromising the honor of Eng- 
land, by forestalling the deliberate 
judgment, and coercing the free choice 
of a brave and indepe ondent people. 
And this is all that the enlightened 
British senator should aim at. Parlia- 
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mentary success is but a little thing, 
compared with the impression which it 
should be his object to produce upon 
the country. He may succeed without 
producing any such effect ; and, in that 
case, his success can be of little mo- 
ment. But let the desirable effect be 
once produced without doors, and it is 
comparatively of little consequence, 
what perversity of judgment, or obli- 
quity of — may be exhibited 
within. ‘The most reckless and profli- 
gate will soon begin to dress them- 
selves in the glass of public opinion. 
They will find that popular estimation 
is indispensible to their existence as 
public men ; and they will, themselves, 
be forward to disavow and to abjure 
the mispolicy which will only be pro- 
ductive to them of popular execration. 
Let, therefore, the able men, who have 
now recruited the Conservative ranks, 
address themselves boldly to the prin- 
ciple upon which ministers have inter- 
fered in this unhappy contest. Let 
them expose the artifice by which the 
country has been stolen on, from quiet 
observers into active participants, and 
from active participants into almost 
principals, in this strictly national 
quarrel; until we now appear in the 
hateful character of persons forcing an 
odious government, (if government it 
may be called,) upon an indignant peo- 
ple. 

We do not desire, that, in the first 
instance, the Conservative senator 
should dwell upon the very little good 
which we have done, by our interference, 
to the party for whom we have inter- 
fered. We do not desire that the 
question should be discussed upon the 
probable chances of succeeding or not 
succeeding in our efforts to give stabi- 
lity to the tottering throne of Isabella ; 
because we have no right to adjudicate 
upon the question which has arisen re- 
specting the Spanish succession; and 
whatever the result of our interference 
may be, the very fact of such inter- 
ference amounts to a violation of the 
rights of an independent nation. These, 
we know, are tempting topics, and they 
may be very effectively resorted to when 
the principle at issue has been disposed of. 
But let them not take precedence of the 
great question of international law, in 
which the civilized world is so much inter- 
ested. Let it be plainly and directly 
pressed upon ministers, to explain the 
reasons why they have sought to im- 
pose the government of Queen Isabella 
upon the people of Spain. Let them 
be called upon to give a reason, if they 
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can, for our interference in that case, 
which would not justify a similar inter- 
ference on the part of any foreign 
power, with ourselves, if a rebellion ex- 
isted for only six months, in any part of 
Great Britain or Ireland. It will not 
do to call Don Carlos a pretender or 
a usurper. It is that very prejudging of 
the question of which we complain. It 
may be very right to recognise Queen 
Isabella, as long as she is the de facto 
sovereign. So long it is no more than 
fitting that all such friendly relations as 
obtain between neighbouring coun- 
tries ina state of peace, should be duly 
observed. These relations imply a 
reciprocation of mutual good offices, in 
those things which are of public concern 
in the intercourse of nations, and a 
cautious abstinence from every act of 
hostility by which their amity might 
be disturbed. But it implies no inter- 
meddling with the local usages or customs 
of another people ; and it never can be 
tortured into a justification of such 
violent and arbitrary interference, for 
the settlement ofa strictly constitutional 
question, as would set at nought their 
undoubted rights, and annihilate, for 
ever, the privilege of judging, in their 
own concerns, for themselves. This 
would be, not to live in amity with, but 
to usurp a paramount sovereigniy over 
another nation. No such principle 
of interference could be admitted with- 
out striking at the root of international 
law, and shaking, to use Shakespeare’s 
words, “ the unity and married calm of 
states quite from their fixture.” This 
would, indeed, be to disseminate disorder 
and confusion throughout the world. 
We repeat it, therefore, the great 
question at issue is, what right we have 
to interfere at all, not, whether our in- 
terference is likely to be productive of 
good or of evil, to the particular party 
whose cause we have espoused in their 
civil contest. It would be well if our 
senators refreshed their memories with 
some of the sage maxims of the Whigs, 
during the commencement, and the pro- 
gress of the revolutionary war. With 
what boldnesSand energy did they then 
denounce the wickedness of going to 
war with another nation, merely be- 
cause they altered the form of their 
government, and dethroned and mur- 
dered their king. And with justice would 
they have so declaimed, had such, in 
reality, been the fact, and had not our 
altered relations with France been 
caused by the alarming alteration in 
character which she evinced, and by 
the determination which she avowed, 
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and, as far as in her lay, acted upon, of 
revolutionizing Europe. France re- 
sembled the madman, who, having set 
his own house on fire, was rushing with 
the blazing timbers to wrap his neigh- 
bours also in conflagration ; and the con- 
duct of Great Britain in detecting and 
baflliug the demoniac devices of French 
propagandism, was nothing more than 
the preventive vigour, by which the 
wischiovenn insanity of the aforesaid 
lunatic, might, as far as possible, be 
rendered harmless, The maxim of the 
Whigs, therefore, was sound and good ; 
it was only its application which 
could be disputed. Now, let this max- 
im be applied to the case before us, 
and let those who condemned their coun- 
try for waging war with France, when 
our existence as a nation was in peril, 
and when any supineness or timidity 
on our parts, would have encouraged 
revolutionists at home and abroad to 
co-operate for the overthrow of our 
constitution ; let them say. whether 
they can now approve of a war with 
Spain, under circumstances which 
negative every notion of danger to 
ourselves as a nation, and when nothing 
but that intermeddling spirit which 
characterised revolutionary France, ap- 
pears to justify our conduct. Our demo- 
crats hate ¢heir absolute monarchy : 
therefure, without any reference to the 
wants or the wishes of the people, it is 
to be levelled to the ground! Strange, 
the short-sightedness which prevents 
them from seeing that they are thus 
furnishing a plenary justification to any 
despotic government, to whom the light 
of liberty may be disagreeable, to ex- 
tinguish, wherever they have the 
pewer to do so, every spark of consti- 
tutional freedom ! 

“ But we are not at war with Spain ; 
we are merely giving a friendly aid to 
the Queen, in quelling a rebellion by 
which her crown and dignity are en- 
dangered.” Again, we ask, is that any 
business of ours. Do our relations 
with the Spanish Queen necessarily in- 
volve us in hostilities with the Spanish 
people? She says, she has taken arins 
against her rebellious subjects ; they 
say, that they have taken arms against 
a usurping sovereign. Does our re- 
cognition of her imply such a solemn 
adjudication respecting her “de jure” 
title, as would render it impossible for 
us, at any future period, to acknow- 
ledge Don Carlos as the rightful sove- 
reign, should the utter defeat of his 
enemics lead to the confirmation of his 
title us king, and should he be ac- 
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claimed as such by the universal Spa- 
nish people? Clearly not. We found 
the lady on the-throne, and we have 
paid her the respect due to her station, 
without any such examination of her 
claims as would be necessary, if it were 
incumbent upon us to pronounce a 
solemn decision upon them. She was 
de facto Queen, and that was enough 
for us; at least for all those interna- 
tional purposes which alone are had 
in view in the establishment between 
friendly powers of international rela- 
tions. But such relations confer no 
right to settle questions of Spanish 
constitutional law, by shedding Spanish 
blood—they confer no right to decide 
a knotty point rs the succes- 
sion, by cutting the throats of the 
Spanish people! We are of opinion 
that the Queen and her adversaries 
might have been left to settle that mat- 
ter between themselves; even as Charles 
the Fifth was left to settle the matter 
in dispute between him and the French 
people. We had relations of amity 
with him, as well as with the Queen of 
Spain ; but no one ever dreamed that 
they involved any responsibility of sus- 
taining him against the popular in- 
dignation which he provoked by his 
invasion of the chartered rights of his 
subjects. Now agreat majority of the 
people of Spain pronounce Queen Isa- 
bella a usurper, and reclaim against the 
innovations by which their ancient 
monarchy is undermined. If this were 
not so, if the majority were not clearly 
upon the side of her enemies, in 
what would consist the necessity of 
supporting her by foreign bayonets ? 
But, whether in a minority or a ma- 
jority, she is at issue with her people, 
upon a question involving their dear- 
est rights; and, seeing that we ab- 
stained from interference in the case of 
France, and suffered the popular feel- 
ing to take its course, with what colour 
of consistency can we interfere, for the 
purpose of curbing the popular will, in 
the concerns of the adjoining kingdom ? 
Will it, indeed, be avowed, that any 
interference is to be deprecated, by 
which legitimate government might be 
sustained, and any interference is to be 
encouraged, by which revolutionary 
violence may be promoted ? 

But is there not a case in which in- 
terference may be justifiable in the in- 
ternal concerns of another nation? 
Can we not suppose such a state of 
anarchy as threatens the utter ruin of 
a state ; and may not civilized govern- 
ment lawlully interfere to put a stop 
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to an interminable series of bloodshed 
and devastation? Such an extreme 
case may be supposed—a case which 
may be said to prove the rule, by the 
very rareness of the exception ; but, 
then, it must be discriminated, by such 
clear and unequivocal characteristics, 
from all ordinary states of civil or 
social conflict, as to render it impossible 
for any sane man honestly to confound 
them, so that it might be tortured, at 
any time, into a precedent for inter- 
fering, by force of arms, in the domes- 
tic concerns of independent nations. 
And even iv such a case, it is the 
public mischief which threatens the 
world at large, when the power of self- 
government in any particular state has 
been lost, and when such a state tends 
in consequence, to flash, as it were, in 
lawless eccentricity, through the hemis- 
phere of nations, that affords a suffici- 
ent justification for the application of 
such a constraining force from without, 
as might be necessary to restore the 
lost ascendancy of the principle of 
socialorder. Nothing but national in-‘ 
sanity, and that of the most hopeless 
kind, could serve as a justification for 
such a course of external constraint as 
is here contemplated ; and as soon as 
ever the application of the strait- 
waistcoat had been effectual in restor- 
ing the patient to a right mind, so soon, 
in the case of nations, as well as in- 
dividuals, should he be left at liberty 
to manage his own affairs, as best suited 
his disposition, or his interest, or his 
convenience. But there is the widest 
possible difference between pretending 
that an individual is mad, or driving 
him mad, for the purpose of having an 
excuse for intermeddling in his con- 
cerns, and such a “ bona fide” superin- 
tendence of his property as wisdom 
and benevolence would warrant, if he 
were, in reality, and without any fault 
of ours, visited with hopeless derange- 
ment. In this case, whoever else might 
interfere, we would be precluded from 
interfering, because we could not mix 
ourselves up in such a business, with- 
out a strong suspicion of so doing for 
personal or sinister objects. And, in- 
deed, it may be generally laid down, 
that to constitute a case for inter- 
ference, it should be such—so marked 
in its character, and so desperate in its 
circumstances,—as to cause a general 
combination of surrounding powers, 
by whom, collectively, remedial mea- 
sures might be instituted, and who 
should enter into a previous agreement 
uuongst themselves, respecting the in- 
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tent and the extent of the meditated 
arbitration ; taking especial care that 
it should not exceed the necessity of 
the case, that nothing there done should 
be construed into ‘sanctioning an in- 
vasion of the rights of independent 
nations, that interference should be 
discontinued as soon as ever it was 
no longer deemed indispensible, and 
that it should be so cautiously and so 
temperately conducted, as not to in- 
volve any principles respecting which 
the parties interfering were at issue 
amongst themselves, and which might, 
if not steadily kept out of view, serve 
to kindle an universal war, in seeking 
to extinguish a local contest. We can 
c untemplate such intervention, when a 
necessity arises for it, without any of 
the alarm that must be felt when a 
particular state steps out from the 
general commonwealth of nations, and 
acts such a part as Great Britain has 
acted in the Spanish contest. 

Here—two parties are at issue re- 
specting a principle—the one contend- 
ing for the old, the other for a new 
order of things; and the manner in 
which we have thrown our weight into 
the scale of the minority against the 
majority, so far from effecting a settle- 
ment of the dispute, has served, as far 
as we can as yet judge, to protract and 
to envenom the contest. Had we 
kept aloof from the strife, there is no 
reason for doubting that, humanly 
speaking, Don Carlos would at present 
be upon the throne of Spain, and ac- 
knowledged as its sovereign by every 
power in Europe. And interference, 
upon our part there would have been 
none, had he been identified with any 
revolutionary policy, by which the sym- 
pathies of our Whig-radical govern- 
ment might be enlisted. 

Our interference, therefore, is a fac- 
tious interference, for the purpose of 
curbing the free will of the people of 
Spain, in the choice of their ruler. In 
no other light can it be viewed by any 
sane or honest man. The cry against 
Don Carlos is, that he is an usurper, 
a favourer of the inquisition, and a 
tyrant. But are the people of Spain 
to be prevented adopting him as their 
sovereign, because it suits a party 
amongst us to give him hard names ? 
[It would be easy, upon such terms, to 
invalidate the title of any sovereign, 
if railing accusations were to effect such 
an object. ‘The people of Spain are 
not to be governed as we like, but as 
they like. No man has ever yet pre- 
terided that their ancient religion, 
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and their ancient government, furnish 
grounds, to another nation, for a crusade 
of extermination. They might as well 
attack us because our constitution is 
free, as we attack them because they 
have a prejudice in favour of a more 
despotic system— 
“ Eheu! 

Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam!” 

The very fact of our interference 
being determined by a partiality for one 
of the parties engaged in this civil strife, 
and not by the character of the contest 
itself, which, so far from being of hope- 
less continuance, would very speedily 
be decided, if we only held ourselves 
aloof, proves that it is not one of those 
cases in which interference, such as we 
have practised, is justifiable, and that 
it cannot be persevered in, without 
setting at nought the only system of 
international policy which could, at the 
same time, guarantee the integrity of 
particular states, and provide for the 
exterior regulation, and the harmonious 
intercourse of every separate member of 
the family of nations. 

But let us, for a moment, glance at 
one or two of the instances in which 
we have shown ourselves as partizans 
in this sanguinary contest. The troops 
of Don Carlos were sitting before 
Bilbao, and that town was reduced to 
almost the last extremity, the relieving 
army of the Christinos having been three 
times repulsed, and scarcely the faintest 
hopes being entertained thatthey would 
be enabled to baffle the vigilance and 
the valour of the besiegers. Two of 
our vessels, the Saracen and the Ring- 
dove,were at that time anchored in the 
Nervion, and the following description 
of their very critical position has been 
furnished by a correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle.— 


« The space between the bar of Portu- 
galete and the fortified post of the Desi- 
erto, may literally be called a trap. It is 
impossible to get out of it under certain 
circumstances, which occur five weeks out 
of six at this season of the year. For 
instance, when the bar is up, as itis called 
in nautical language, it is impossible for a 
vessel or a boat to go out; and beyond 
the Desierto, nothing can proceed up the 
river under existing circumstances. His 
Majesty’s brigs Ringdove and Saracen are 
at this moment within the above-described 
trap, the sides of which yawn with cannon- 
mouths ready to send forth destructive 
thunder. ‘The spring tides are over, and 
in forty-eight hours the mouth of the trap 
will be completely closed. Nothing else 
remains, therefore, than to fight right and 
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left against batteries erected or erecting 
on each side of them. It is by no means 
improbable that with these advantages 
the Carlists may seriously injure, or per- 
haps disable, his Majesty’s vessels, without 
any other good result bemg obtained than 
a proof—perhaps a very severe one—of 
the bravery and devotedness of our naval 
officers,” 


While thus, confessedly, at their 
mercy, the Carlist generals received 
express directions, not to fire on the 
British vessels on any account. Now, 
hear the statement of Mr. Edward Bell 
Stephens, the intelligent correspondent 
of the Morning Post, and let any un- 
prejudiced Englishman say, how the 
Spaniards must have regarded our con- 
duct. 


“ On arriving at Bayonne eight weeks 
afterwards, I learned to my great surprise 
that while his Majesty's brigs Saracen 
and Ringdove lay inoffensivelyin the river, 
apparently confiding in the well-known 
friendly disposition of the Carlists above, 
(who could easily have sunk them if they 
pleased,) the English crews were actually 
at work in Desierto, cannonading the 
facciosos! Such was old England's fair 
play in Spanish affairs,—according to the 
non-intervention policy uppermost in 
Downing street! Fair play! non-inter- 
vention !” 


When the Duke of Wellington 
afterwards mentioned the affair, in the 
discussion which took place in the 
House of Lords, he was boldly met, by 
Lord Minto, with the statement, that 
our troops were acting openly in con- 
junction with the legion, and that they 
did not shelter themselves under an 
appearance of neutrality, while they 
were bearing arms against the Carlists. 
To this Mr. Humphreys, who was eye 
witness of and an actor in these transac- 
tions, makes the following to us conclu- 
sive reply. 

«“ With regard to these observations of 
the noble Earl, allow me to say that his 
Lordship must either have taken a hastily- 
conceived and most incorrect view of the 
actual nature of the British operations in 
the river Nervion previously to the 24th 
of December, or else the official report 
upon which the above-mentioned state- 
ments were founded, was strangely at va- 
riance with fact, as far at least as could be 
ascertained through the most diligent and 
unremitting inquiries on the part of the 
English with the Carlist army, who natu- 
rally felt the deepest anxiety to avoid all 
collision with the forces of their Sovereign, 
by which I mean the Royal marines and 
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seamen ; for such single and isolated ar- 
tillerymen as weré from time to time seen 
in the town of Bilbao, at Portugalete, or 
elsewhere, were supposed to belong to 
General Evans’ Legion, for we had not 
contemplated the employment of the 
British Royal Artillery under the terms 
of ‘naval co-operation’ stipulated in the 
Quadruple Treaty. I am, therefore, 
ready to come forward and give in the 
most solemn and unequivocal manner my 
corroboration of every statement in the 
letter of Lord Ranelagh which was allud- 
ed to by the Duke of Wellington, and 
I am sure I can answer for the same 
readiness to bear the like testimony on 
the part of those of my countrymen who 
were then with the Carlists. 

*« The noble Earl stated, in the first 
instance, that his Britannic Majesty’s 
forces had acted in open co-operation with 
the Legion. I shall not refer to any 
other operations than those in the river 
Nervion, and previous to the attack in the 
dark on the bridge of Luchana and Monte 
de Cabras on the 24th of December. If 
then, by this open co-operation is meant 
the conveying backwards and forwards by 
the boats of his Britannic Majesty’s squa- 
dron of the Christino troops from one side 
of the river to the other in the neighbour- 
hood of Portugalete, and out of the range 
of the Carlist batteries, such co-operation, 
unaccompanied by any act of offensive 
hostility, was undoubtedly afforded. 

« The next point is the employment of 
the Royal marines in working the guns 
of Fort Desierto, whilst the vessels to 
which they belonged, as well as their 
boats, were constantly exposed to the 
retaliatory fire of the Carlists. That the 
marines and seamen were so employed we 
subsequently learned to be true, but dur- 
ing the time there was no means of ascer- 
taining, whilst the Spanish flag was flying 
above Fort Desierto, that British naval 
forces, and not troops of the Queen Dow- 
ager of Spain, were thus acting as belli- 
gerents behind stone walls, whilst their 
vessels, apparently without a soul on 
board, lay quietly at anchor, secured save 
by accidental misdirection, from the Car- 
list shot, by the protection of their neutral 
flag, as it was then considered, so far at 
least as offensive operations were con- 
cerned. 

« As for the boats of the squadron 
which were alleged to have been fired up- 
on by the Carlists whilst employed with 
the British colours displayed, in keeping 
up the communications, I can only say 
such acts of aggression on the part of the 
Carlists must have taken place during the 
night, or under some other circumstances, 
which prevented the flag from being dis- 
tinguished ; indeed, so scrupulous were 
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the Carlists to avoid direct hostilities with 
the British squadron, that the Infante 
Don Sebastian had, it was universally 
known amongst the Royalist army, re- 
quested of the general-in-chief that even 
if an aggressive shot should be fired 
from the men-of-war it should not be 
returned. 

“ I trust I have now said sufficient to 
show that, if it can be proved by the evi- 
dence of every Englishman who took part 
with the besieging army that the facts are 
as I have stated, the concluding remarks of 
Lord Minto relative to the character of 
open belligerents assumed by his Britannic 
Majesty's forces are wholly unsupported 
by what actually took place; for I must 
be permitted to maintain, with all defe- 
rence to the Noble Earl, that his Britannic 
Majesty's forces were in all appearance 
strictly neutral, and that they were on no 
occasion previous to the attack on Lu- 
chana, considered as belligerents in an 
offensive sense, 

“I shall make no comment as to whe- 
ther such manner of carrying on warlike 
operations be either chivalrous or gener- 
ous, but shall merely repeat that I ne- 
glected no opportunity of obtaining for 
my own satisfaction, the earliest and most 
accurate intelligence of the British move- 
ments, and that what I have been able to 
collect fully justifies me in corroborating 
every statement made in the letter quoted 
by the Duke of Wellington, and which 
gave his Grace occasion to infer that the 
conduct pursued by his Britannic Majesty's 
naval forces was neither fair nor honour- 
able as between nation and nation. I have 
the honour te be, Sir, your very obedient 
servant, 


«“ $. M. Humpureys,” 

“ Brussels, April 28th, 1837,”" 

“ Acting openly as belligerents !’— 
Let this assertion now pass for what it 
is worth. To our apprehension it re- 
quires but a very moderate degree of 
scrupulosity in such matters, to pro- 
nounce our conduct treacherous and 
disgraceful ; but it succeeded, and that 
was all our ministers seemed to be soli- 
citous for. Owing to our enterprise, 
our activity, and our skill in the playing 
of our guns, Bilbao was relieved, and 
the hopes of Don Carlos were for a 
season defeated ; but great, indeed, 
must have been our interest in the suc- 
cess of the Christinos, if we were even 
yrudent in purchasing itby our own dis- 
Seauany The Carlists were well aware 
that we were pledged to afford their 
adversaries assistance, as far as naval 
co-operation was concerned ; and when 
they saw us giving them the aid of our 
boats to facilitate their movements from 
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one point to another, however they 
might have disapproved of the treaty 
itself, they saw nothing in this but what 
was agreeable to the spirit of its pro- 
visions. But, to withdraw our sailors 
from the ships and turn them into land 
soldiers, this the Carlists could not but 
recognize as an exceeding of the letter, 
and a violation of the spirit of the 
quadruple alliance, and as an aggrava- 
tion by treachery of an intervention 
founded upon injustice. How the Spa- 
nish people in the Basque provinces feel 
towards us, in consequence, may be 
learned from the following passage, 
which we extract from Mr. Stephens’ 
work, and which we are persuaded does 
not deal in any exaggeration. He is 
talking of the conveniences and the in- 
conveniences of being attended by a 
servant, And he says :— 


“Dispense with the attendance of an 
Assistiente unless you are very much oc- 
cupied, very helpless, or very ignorant of 
Spanish and Basquense. There are times 
when you will wish him hanged ; for in- 
stance, finding par hazard agreeable so- 
ciety where you flatter yourself you would 
be heartily welcome alone, and he is one 
too many; or, just when you have made 
yourself at home of a stormy night in 
some hospitable house on the mountains, 
amongst a kind and simple family, where 
everything promises comfort and sociality 
—you find gloomy silence on a sudden 
take place of song and laughter. Your 
hopeful Assistiente has alluded to you as 
* Senor Ingles,’ and you can hear them 
telling him in a whisper, how the patron’s 
son, and his own brother, and the patro- 
na’s kinsman were all slaughtered by the 
Ingleses at San Sebastian, and Arlaban, and 
Hernani! and how their three houses were 
plundered and wantonly set fire to—until 
you are on the point of going to take your 
night’s lodging on the bare hill side for 
very shame at finding yourself classed in 
idea amongst a Legion of cut-throats— 
Peseteros, Hombres combrados, Ladrones, 
Robadores, Borachios, Falsos, §c. In 
such a predicament don’t attempt any ex- 
planation; the case won’t bear it. An 
independent primitive people, with a con- 
stitution at least as good, and free and 
ancient as your own—as distinct in laws 
and language, character, form, pursuits 
and national feeling, from Spain, as Spain 
is from England,—are invaded by a horde 
of modern Norsemen, who, adding hypo- 
crisy to systematic barbarity, capture or 
destroy all within their reach, in the name 
of liberty and reform. The Jess said on the 
subject the better. Call yourself Jrlandés 
or Eseocés, Welchman, Manxman or York- 
shireman, as the case may be (1 can’t tell 
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you the Spanish for the latter), but while 
the recent affairs of Bilbao, Irun and 
Hernani are rankling in their minds, do 
not go a pleasuring amongst them, bearing 
the name of murderer on your forehead.” 


The following passage will give the 
reader an idea of the deep feeling with 
which Don Carlos is regarded, amongst 
these primitive people, and may sug- 
gest serious reflections as to how far 
it is possible for us to succeed in our 
non-intervention policy of forcing upon 
them a sovereign who is detested. Mr. 
Stephens is describing his route from 
Bilbao, when the town was relieved, 
and the besieging army had commenced 
their retreat. 


«On arriving at the little fishing vil- 
lage of Mundaca, I halted for dinner at 
a posada where I had stopped once before 
in a ride round the coast, during a pause 
in the siege ; and had furnished matter of 
infinite speculation and inquiry to ‘ the 
daughter of the house,’ (a fine cheerful, 
intelligent girl, who ruled every body 
within her reach, by her activity and high 
spirits,) for I was neither official, nor in- 
geniero, nor medico, nor ecclesiastico, nor 
marinero, nor chocolatero/—Nay more, 
I had not told her any news from Bilbao, 
or sat down to my dinner till I obtained 
some maize for my mule; so I had be- 
come impressed on her memory as a very 
strange species of viagero. 

«| happened on this occasion to be the 
first who arrived at Mundaca from the 
camp, and Francesca herself fed my mule, 
that she might more quickly arrive at my 
stock of warlike intelligence. I did not 
like to be the bearer of bad news, and at 
first endeavoured to avoid her questions ; 
but she would not be evaded, and soon 
caught bold of the word ‘ malo /’—then 
crossed herself and sat down as if thun- 
derstruck -—then starting up, took me by 
both hands—seated me before her, and 
looking me straight in the face, insisted 
on knowing all about it! I never was 
so cross-questioned in my life. It was use- 
less to attempt to cut the matter short, or 
endeavour to console her. She pushed 
aside a young priest who was endeavour- 
ing ‘to catch the speaker’s eye,’ and ex- 
pound the misfortune on theological prin- 
ciples. ‘* We are all sinners, you know, 
Senor? said he: Ergo ego,—ergo Carlos 
Quinto, &c. I was examined on the tac- 
tics, topography, and chronology of the 
matter,—first in Spanish,—and if I did 
not catch her meaning, then at the top 
of her voice in Basquense. After I had 
proved my practical knowledge of the po- 
sitions of both armies by sketches in the 
ashes of the kitchen hearth—and told her 
the names of the fugitives following with 
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the Infante—all her hopes of my igno- 
rance or credulity gave way; she sighed 
* Perdida la guerra !'—then sat down in 
the corner and cried bitterly ! 

« Her mother tried to comfort her and 
turn her attention to prepare my dinner; 
sometimes scolding her heartily for being 
such a fool as to weep for what could not 
be helped—*as if that would mend the 
matter,’ &c.—and then the old dame 
would go about her own work, wringing 
her hands unconsciously, or pressing them 
silently and forcibly on the top of her 
head, as if endeavouring to exclude a ful- 
ness of painful thought. The beautiful 


girl still sat by the fire, rocking herself 


and weeping ;—endeavouring to fry some 
fish for me, and occasionally chanting a 
low recitative in which her feelings broke 
out, I could distinguish an extempore 
triad which ran thus: ‘O Viscaya, you 
are lost! O Basques, you are lost! O 
Carlos, you are lost !'— Then followed the 
words ‘ yo ne”—repeated several times 
with a strong emphasis on the latter, 
The phrase was trivial in itself;—the 
mere ordinary abbreviation of ‘1 have 
nothing !’'—yet fully expressing by the va- 
ried intonations of passionate mourning, 
the deepest sense of destitution and deso- 
lation. I never heard so much heartfelt 
sorrow concentrated in two words, and 
never before saw patriotism a passion ! 

“The young priest had not a word of 
consolation to offer, but stood in the midst 
of the floor with his arms folded, his legs 
astride, his hat pulled over his brows, in- 
tently regarding the leg of the kitchen 
table: then starting to recollection, he 
threw down his breviary and bolted into 
the street. 

« Presently the neighbours rushed in, 
half shocked—half incredulous !—but all 
highly excited, and anxious to learn the 
extent of their misfortune. What tor- 
rents of Basquense were poured forth as 
they urged Francesca and her mother to 
explain how ?—how ?—how it could have 
happened ? Was it a surprise ? or treason ? 
or had los Ingleses landed? Never did I 
hear words utteredin any language (save 
Irish) with such vehement rapidity,— 
hard, rough, rugged, and even angular as 
they were. It was not a flow of lan- 
guage; the effect on my ear was more 
like that produced by a score of school- 
boys jerking stones along the surtace 
of an icy lake, skir !—skir !—skir |— 
skir-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r |—for a furlong or 
more ;— while clenched hands,—darkened 
brows and blanched cheeks revealed the 
feelings which inspired it. My tish was 
burning all the while,—Francesca being 
the centre of intelligence around which 
every body thronged. She occasionally 
declaimed as energetically as the rest ;— 


then again sank into silence, hid her face 
in her hands—and wept. I heartily for- 
gave her for spoiling my dinner, and felt 
infinitely relieved when she arose at last 
dried her tears, shook her fine head, drew 
herself up to her full height, and proudly 
addressed me—<‘ You leave us now in our 
adversity—but come hither next spring, 
and you shall find us conquerors? The 
Basques are not women or children to 
sit down and weep like me over the loss 
of their own Bilbao. They act—they 
fight—they suffer—but no matter; they 
never despair or sink into slavery; they 
always conquer at last! As sure as you 
sit there, they will lay siege to it a fourth 
time—aye ! a hundredth time if need be! 
You have seen us baffled, and ’tis fitting 
you should see our triumphs too;—so if 
you can enjoy a Basque victory, come to 
the camp next spring?’ ” 


The following account which Mr, 
Stephens gives of the exertions of the 
Sisters of “Mercy, i in relieving and af- 
fording consolation to the wounded, is 
a redeeming feature in the character of 
this dreadful civil war :— 


‘The Sisters of Mercy, and other 
monjas, whose rules permit them to visit 
and attend the sick, devote themselves to 
the task with an earnestness and efficacy 
which cannot be sufficiently admired. 
Many of these are educated ‘and highly 
intelligent. When they take charge of 
an hospital, every thing is sure to prosper. 
Their conscientfous regularity and bene- 
volent attention, effect, perhaps, more for 
their patients, than greater skill seconded 
by mere mercenary attendance can ac- 
complish i in England. Surgeon, apothe- 
cary, and patient are all confident in the 
watchful care of the Sister of Mercy. 
She administers the cup of hope with 
one hand, and that of resignation with 
the other. She brings to the sufferer’s 
pillow every attainable earthly comfort 
and spiritual consolation; and in short, 
if a cure be possible, effects it. These 
excellent women carefully attended the 
hospital at Yrache, and were of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the sufferers in the action 
of the 13th September, before mentioned ; 
but as day broke on the morning of the 
14th, they found that the enemy was in 
force descending the heights; that a fresh 
combat was in progress at their unde- 
fended gates, and that their friends were 
giving way before them. The Carlist 
soldiers were at that moment currying 
three wounded comrades to the hospital, 
but the Lancers of the enemy charging 
down in numbers, obliged them to fly and 
Jeave them on the spot, where they were 
deliberately cut to pieces by the Chris- 
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tino cavalry. The Carlists in the hos- 
pital saw this horrid butchery going on 
almost under their windows, and all who 
could leave their beds, rushed down to 
escape by a postern, expecting similar 
treatment every moment at the hands of 
the ferocious victors. The Sisters of 
Mercy still stood by the beds of the help- 
less and dying, calmly awaiting their fate, 
—perhaps to be burned alive with them, 
for the Christinos, wherever they passed 
during the foray, were consuming all the 
Carlist property they had not time to 
plunder and carry off, and did not spare 
the houses that held it. Fortunately 
the Carlist generals, Francis Garcia and 
Pable Sanz hastening up at the moment 
with reinforcements, preserved the hos- 
pital and all its inmates from the impend- 
ing destruction. My visit occurred only 
six days afterwards, when I was a pleased 
spectator of the quiet but ceaseless devo- 
tion of the good sisters, and the attention, 
order and neatness which their watchful 
kindness ensured throughout the establish- 
ment where 120 poor fellows lay enduring 
every variety of pain. The gratitude and 
confidence of the sufferers were not less 
obvious and delightful, and I left the 
convent with the conviction that civil 
war had not altogether extinguished 
Christian charity in that ‘red land.’ Man 
was indeed doing his utmost to bring a 
hell upon earth; but there were yet lin- 
gering on it spirits of a finer, purer, 
nobler order, whose example and influ- 
ence still preserved a portion of the bless- 
ings designed for it by heaven.” 


Of some of our unfortunates, with 
whom our author casually met, we 
have the following account. We ex- 
tract it, as in duty bound, for the edifi- 
cation of the brave and enterprising 
young men, who may be desirous of 
embarking for the country of Don 
Quixotte, in order to lend their active 
aid to “the cause of liberty all over 
the world.” 


« During the cannonade I was riding 
along the road from Irun to Hernani, 
where I happened to meet an illustration 
of the morale of the force with which 
Evans was at that moment endeavouring 
to dispense the blessings of peace and 
good order in Spain, and associated as 
the cannonade was with the rencontre, I 
think I shall never forget them. A 
Guipuscoan foot soldier marched along, 
escorting an ugly unshaven fellow without 
coat, waistcoat, hat, or shoes, ragged and 
dirty beyond any thing to be seen in 
Spain, but which, from my experience of 
similar spectacles in droves on the high 
roads of France, I recognized at once to 
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be a deserter from the Westminster Le- 

ion. He told me that he was a native 
of Cork, and had been serving in St. 
Sebastian under Colonel Shaw, but not 
liking the treatment he received, he came 
away. But how he came away, or what 
he had done with his arms, ‘ he disre- 
membered quite.’ All he knew was, that 
he had been near starving, had sold his 
jacket to obtain bread, before the soldier 
took charge of him, he supposed that by- 
and-by he would soon be brought safely 
back to St. Sebastian, and further, he 
wanted some tobacco! The poor wretch 
actually did not know into whose hands 
he had fallen, and, if the Basques could 
have understood him, would have effec- 
tually condemned himself. I gave him 
the best advice I could think of, and a 
franc for tobacco to help him to remember 
it, viz. when he reached Irun, to request 
Senor Garcia to send him home to Eng- 
land again through France with the rest 
of his comrades, and to say as little as 
possible about his expectations of return- 
ing to St. Sebastian.” 


Of General Evans, and his legion, it 
is not our intention to say more than a 
very little. They have suffered al- 
most as much as they deserve, for hav- 
ing intruded themselves into such a 
contest. For many of them we feel, 
as for brave mistaken men, who were 
wholly unconscious of any moral tur- 
pitude, in risking their lives and taking 
away the lives of others, upon pretexts 
which but slenderly discriminate their 
case from that of deliberate murderers. 
Did they serve for pay alone? Then 
they were little better than hired as- 
sassins. Did they serve because they 
wished to defeat the claims of Don 
Carlos, and to establish those of the 
Queen, conceiving that her govern- 
ment would be more favourable than 
his, both to the liberty and happiness 
of the people? Then, they most un- 
warrantably erected themselves into 
umpires in a cause with which they had 
nothing in the world to do; and should 
expect nothing better than to be re- 
garded as presumptuous interlopers, 
whose folly, or whose ignorance, fur- 
nished the only palliation for a degree 
of guilt, which might justly expose 
them to the condign vengeance of the 
Spanish nation. For, in what light 
must they appear to the people of 
Spain? Must they not appear in the 
light of strangers, forcing upon them 
an obnoxious constitution ? Let Eng- 
lishmen contemplate Spaniards in that 
light, and their feelings will at once tell 
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them what Spaniards must feel towards 
their misguided countrymen, who have 
been duped or deluded into this guilty 
and miserable crusade, in which so 
many of them have already paid the 
forfeit of their lives, and where they 
have all left behind them a burning 
remembrance of the wrongs which have 
been inflicted upon that unhappy coun- 
try by their unprovoked aggression. 

For our parts—deeply do we grieve 
that the courtesies of European war- 
fare have been stained by such an in- 
human document as the Durango de- 
cree. But we cannot, for our lives, see 
a reason, why murder in Spain should 
be less heavily punished than murder 
in England ;—nor can we contemplate 
a single Englishman, crossing the seas 
for the purpose of shooting a single 
Spanier’, because he resists the claims 

the Queen, without looking upon 
that Englishman as guilty of deliberate 
murder. Now, when a thousand Eng- 
lishmen are in just the same predica- 
ment, how is the case altered? Are 
there any grounds why the people of 
Spain should regard them as legiti- 
mate enemies? Does the mere spi- 
rit of intermeddling, wantonly, in the 
affairs of another people, confer upon 
them the rights of regular belligerents? 
And are they to complain of a disuse of 
the usages of war, when they have them- 
selves disregarded the usages of civi- 
lized nations, and volunteered to shed 
the blood of their unoffending fellow- 
men, in defiance, alike, of justiceand hu- 
manity ? 

We ure, therefore, free to confess 
that the Durango decree does not sur- 
prise us. Grieved, indeed, we are, to 
think, that great folly or great guilt has 
exposed so many of our unhappy fel- 
low-countrymen to such merciless and 
horrible barbarity. But, it was a natu- 
ral consequence of a most unnatural 
state of things, for which they have no 
one to blame but their own leaders. 
England is not at war with Spain. 
The troops under Evans are not in the 
pay of England. They are men, who, 
according to the most favourable ac- 
count which they give of themselves, 
have gone abroad, with arms in their 
hands, to enforce their abstract notions 
of liberty and equality upon the people 
of another country. Let such conduct 
be universally countenanced,—let it be 
deemed fair and honourable—and what 
society can be safe from the carnage 
of the benevolent missionaries of sedi- 
tion, whose enthusiastic ardour in “the 


cause of liberty all over the world,” 
may prompt them to propagate, by fire 
and the sword, their creed as political 
millennarians? We say, advisedly, so- 
ciety is at an end, ifsuch a doctrine be 
not scouted. No men have a right to 
shake off the allegiance which they 
owe to their country, that they may 
make war, upon their own individual 
responsibility, upon another country, 
and at the same time, expect to be 
treated with the respect and the defe- 
rence that would, in a legitimate quar- 
rel, be accorded to an independent na- 
tion. And if the cause of their hosti- 
lity be of the same wanton and pre- 
sumptuous character, as that which has 
moved and seduced General Evans and 
his followers into Spain, namely, a de- 
sire to force, upon the people of that 
country, their own abstract notions 
upon the subject of government, we 
marvel at the utter want of common 
sense, as well as ignorance of human 
nature, which could have led them to 
expect a courteous solicitude to ob- 
serve the humanities of war, in men, 
whose sonsand brothers they butchered, 
whose home-steads they burned, whose 
property they destroyed, whose senti- 
ments of religion and loyalty they out- 
raged ;—and all for no better reason, 
than that these men presumed to act in 
accordance with their own convictions, 
upon a question which concerned their 
national independence. 

Again, we say, let Englishmen make 
the case their own; and then, if they 
can, let them express surprise at the 
Durango decree. How would they 
regard Spanish enthusiasts or despe- 
radoes, if they came to England upon 
a similar mission ; namely, to bully us 
out of our old constitution? We do 
not believe that Englishmen could 
bring themselves to deny the wretches 
quarter in the field, if, casting their 
arms out of their hands, they pre- 
sented themselves in an attitude of 
supplication. But this we will say, 
that they are not so unreasonable as 
not to make great allowance for the 
exasperation of a proud and passionate 
people, who can see no reason why 
any countryman of ours should inter- 
fere in their national contest; or why 
any British minister should open an 
office for the purpose of licensing 
British subjects to cut their throats. 
It is easy for us to exclaim against the 
Durango decree. Weare not the suf- 
ferers from the measure by which it 
has been necessitated. And God 
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grant that we may long continue with- 
out the experience that would be ne- 
cessary to enable as to determine, 
how far, in such a case, we would be 
able so to control our instincts, as to 
extend the courtesies of honour- 
able war to such invaders ; or whether 
we would not deem it a criminal weak- 
ness, if we did not meet such an auda- 
cious and profligate act of interference 
in our internal concerns, with the most 
prompt, vindictive, and awful retribu- 
tion. 

We do, therefore, trust, that this 
painful subject, will, in all its length 
and breadth, he brought under the early 
consideration of parliament, If there 
be any reality in one of the pretexts 
by which the reform bill was recom- 
mended, namely, that if adopted, it 
would have a tendency ¢o diminish the 
Frequency of wars, and to limit them, in 
the majority of instances, to cases of 
the first necessity, let our representa- 
tives betake themselves to the earnest 
and anxious consideration of the causes 
which have led to our present anoma- 
lous position with respect to Spain, 
and say whether the clandestine spe- 
cies of hostility into which we have 
been betrayed, can be justified upon 
Christian principles, or reconciled with 
a due regard to British character or 
British objects. Will any one pretend 
that it was our parts or duties to inter- 
fere between the Queen of Spain and 
her subjects, upon a matter of strictly 
constitutional law? Will any one pre- 
tend that we were justified in opposing 
ourselves to the wishes of the great 
majority of the people of that coun- 
try, who were convinced of the collu- 
sive dealings which led to the pre- 
tended change in the succession ; and 
utterly averse to the wild innovations 
of the democrats, by which their an- 
cient attachments and their long che- 
rished prejudices would be violently 
rooted up, and their staid and simple 
notions upon the subject of govern- 
ment, rebuked and confounded ? Hav- 
ing entered into an alliance to give a 
sort of passive aid and countenance to 
the Queen, the very utmost limit of 
which was “naval cooperation,” let 
ministers be challenged to show the 
grounds upon which they were justified 
in torturing these words into any 
amount of aid by land ; so that, in re- 
ality, we were not only parties, but the 
principal parties in those attacks upon 
the forees of Don Carlos by land, to 
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which the most serious checks which 
he has received must be attributed ; 
and this, whilst he himself rigidly ob- 
served a neutrality towards us, and 
directed his artillery to point their 
guns, so that our ships, which lay at 
his mercy in the Nervion, might not 
be injured. Let our ministers, if they 
can, reconcile that line of conduct, to 
fair play, to English feeling, to Chris- 
tian principle, or to British honour. 
And let them not ride off, as they were 
suffered to do before, upon the pretext, 
that naval cooperation may be con- 
strued as largely, when it is limited by 
express treaty, to that one arm of the 
service, as where, without any such 
limitation, it is at our own disposal for 
all purposes of national defence. Let 
Sir William Follet’s admirable expo- 
sure of the sophistry contained-in such 
a representation, be, again and again 
studied and pondered ;* and it is 
hardly probable that the weak device 
will again be hazarded by any of the 
retainers of ministers, while it is per- 
fectly certain that it cannot answer 
even a temporary purpose. No large- 
ness or liberality in the construc- 
tion of a treaty, can void its very es- 
sence ; and it is certain, that, by the 
construction which we put upon the 
term “naval cooperation,” by which 
we read ourselves out of the restric- 
tion which prohibited the employment 
of forces by land, the very essence of 
the treaty was voided. Let, above 
all things, the construction which we 
now put upon that treaty, be compared 
with the construction which was put 
upon it by the Duke of —— 
when he was last in power, and by 
which he gave satisfaction to the other 
powers of Europe. Let the reiterated 
declarations of Lord Palmerston, sub- 
sequent to that event, that his Grace 
acted, in every respect, with sound 
judgment and good faith, both in the 
construction and the execution of the 
treaty, be reconciled, if possible, with 
his own conduct in afterwards depart- 
ing from that construction, and giving 
to it a latitude of interpretation which 
renders it perfectly indefinite. Let 
this be reconciled with that honourable 
wes between friendly powers, 
without which there can be no security 
for the repose of nations ; or with that 
honest, and straightforward, and dig- 
nified bearing in foreign affairs, by 
which our foreign policy used to be 
characterised, when statesmen of mark 
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and likelihood, who were above trick 
and subterfuge, used to preside at our 
national councils. Let these points be 
pressed upon ministers at an early 
period of the approaching session of 
parliament. Their majority has been 
so seriously diminished by the recent 
elections, that it is very doubtful 
whether they can now carry matters 
with the same high hand with which 
they carried them before ; but, whether 
or no, let the subject be discussed. 
The truths which must be elicited 
cannot be thrown away upon the peo- 
ple. Thank God, our countrymen are 
not as yet so depraved as to prefer 
falsehood to truth, wrong to right, eva- 
sion and subterfuge to justice and plain 
dealing. This even the ministers ta- 
citly confess, when they do not dare to 
put their interference in Spanish af- 
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fairs upon its true ground, namely, a 
desire to impose upon that country, 
whether the people will or no, demo- 
cratic institutions. They well know 
that the people of England would not 
countenance any open attempt to co- 
erce the free choice of another people, 
in the matter of their government ; 
and that, if such a project were 
plainly avowed, its authors would be 
instantaneously met by a burst of in- 
dignant reprobation. Let the truth, 
therefore, be made known; let the 
pretexts by which it has been disguised 
be exposed; and nothing more will 
be necessary to confound the devices 
of the political charletans, by whose 
mischievous and unprincipled quack- 
ery in state affairs, the character of the 
country has been compromised, and 
the peace of Europe endangered. 
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Scott had now reached the meridian 
of his poetical reputation ; but his pre- 
eminence was no longer undisputed, 
A new poetical wonder-worker, in the 
person of Byron, had now begun to 
attract the public gaze; and, before 
his next poem, that of Rokeby, ap- 
peared, such a decided impression had 
been made by the meteoric genius of 
the author of Childe Harold and the 
Giaour, that it would be almost as un- 
reasonable to expect that a melodrama 
should be regarded with interest during 
a thunder-storm, as that the readers of 
poetry should continue to give their 
undivided admiration even to the most 
captivating productions of his muse, 
during the vivid flashings of the light- 
nings by which they were dazzled, and 
the rapidly succeeding shocks of the 
fiery levin by which they were as- 
tounded. 

It must also be admitted that the 
novelty of Scott's poetical romances 
had, by this time, begun to wear off; 
and, like a beauty with whom the pub- 
lic are long familiar, his muse began to 
be looked upon as passe by many of 
her former admirers. Even the enor- 
mous gains which he was supposed to 
have realized, diminished considerably 
the interest with which the efforts of 
his genius had been regarded, and he 
began to be looked upon by many as 
one who made a.trade of poetry, and 
whose profits by the sale of his pro- 
ductions constituted the mainspring of 
his poetical inspiration. We need not 
say how utterly alien to our own opi- 
nion of this great man, is such a no- 
tion; which, in truth, we only allude 
to as exhibiting one of the ee of 
popular caprice, which delights in 
breaking the idols it had itself created; 
and which, possibly, might be said to 
have done him as much more than jus- 
tice at his outset, as it now, obviously, 
did him Zess than justice, in the mel- 
low noon-tide of his fame. 

The new poem was suggested by a 
visit which Scott paid to Mr. Morrit, 
at his seat of Rokeby, in Yorkshire, 
and it would not, under any circum- 
stances, have added much to his re- 
nown ; although, had he been only 
known, for the first time, by it, it 
would have achieved for him no unen- 
viable share of reputation. He was 
himself accustomed to say, that the 
force of the Lay was thrown on style, 
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that of Marmion on description, that 
of the Lady of the Lake on incident, 
and that of Rokeby on character. He, 
therefore, in this last production, hoped 
to take the world by surprise; as a 
poem, the interest of which turned 
upon character, was not what would 
be expected from him. And so he 
would, perhaps, had the public not 
been captivated by the gloomy gran- 
deur of Byron, whose lights and 
shades were varied with the skill, and 
power of Rembrant, and the first 
effect of whose eccentric productions 
was, to shed upon the literary world 
that “disastrous twilight,’ in which 
nought could be distinctly discerned 
but the fiend-like impersonations of 4 
lurid misanthropy. It must needs 
happen, therefore, that Rokeby must 
be hidden from the public gaze until 
the enchantment which swathed the 
heavens with blackness, was dissolved, 
and again 
“ The trembling stars 

Looked through the blue and silent firmament.” 


We now can look with an equal eye 
upon the magic touches of this charm- 
ing poem, and the more potent magic 
by which it was, for a season, held in 
eclipse, and while it is impossible to 
doubt the power of the one, it is 
equally impossible to refuse our tribute 
of adiniration to the beauties of the 
other. Scott brought “airs from heaven,” 
if Byron evoked “ blasts from hell ;” 
and if the latter obtained such exclu- 
sive possession of the public attention 
as to cause an indifference respecting 
the former, that was owing fully as 
much to the vitiated state of the pub- 
lic mind, which indulged in a perverse 
relish for the monstrous and extrava- 
gant, in character and morals, as to 
any intrinsic superiority by which it 
was distinguished. 

The principal beauties of the poem 
of Rokeby, as well as the causes 
which led to its comparative failure, 
are thus, in the work before us, hap- 
pily depicted— 

“In spite of these graceful characters, 
the inimitable scenery on which they are 
presented, and the splendid vivacity and 
thrilling interest of several chapters in 
the story—such as the opening interview 
of Bertram and Wycliff—the flight up 
the cliff on the Greta—the first entrance 
of the cave at Brignall—the firing of 
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Rokeby Castle—and the catastrophe in 
Eglistone Abbey ;—in spite certainly of 
exquisitely happy lines profusely scatter- 
ed throughout the whole composition, 
and of some detached images—that of 
the setting of the tropical sun, for exam- 
ple—which were never surpassed by any 
poet; in spite of all these merits, the 
immediate success of Rokeby was greatly 
inferior to that of the Lady of the Lake; 
nor has it ever since been so much a fa- 
vourite with the public at large as any 
other of his poetical romances. He as- 
cribes this failure, in his introduction of 
1830, partly to the radically unpoetical 
character of the Roundheads; but surely 
their character has its poetical side also, 
had his prejudices allowed him to enter 
upon its study with impartial sympathy ; 
and I doubt not, Mr. Morritt suggested 
the difficulty on this score, when the out- 
line of the story was as yet undetermined, 
from consideration rather of the poet’s 
peculiar feelings, and powers as hitherto 
exhibited, than of the subject absolutely. 
Partly he blames the satiety of the pub- 
lic ear, which had had so much of his 
rhythm, not only from himself, but from 
dozens of mocking birds, male and female, 
all more or less applauded in their day, 
and now all equally forgotten. This cir- 
cumstance, too, had probably no slender 
effect; the more that, in defiance of all 
the hints of his friends, he now, in his 
narrative, repeated (with more negli- 
gence) the uniform octosyllabic couplets 
of the Lady of the Lake, instead of re- 
curring to the more varied cadence of the 
Lay or Marmion. It is fair to add that, 
among the London circles at least, some 
sarcastic flings in Mr. Moore’s “« Two- 
penny Post Bag” must have had an un- 
favourable influence on this occasion. 
But the cause of failure which the poet 
himself places last, was unquestionably 
the main one. The deeper and darker 
passion of Childe Harold, the audacity 
of its morbid voluptuousness, and the 
melancholy majesty of the numbers in 
which it defied the world, had taken the 
general imagination by storm; and 
Rokeby, with many beauties and some 
sublimities, was pitched, as a whole, on 
a key which seemed tame in the compari- 
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son. 

The ease with which his pen obeyed 
the mandates of his genius, was, at 
this time, strikingly exemplified in 
¢ the Bridal of Triermain,” which was 
published, anonymously, almost simul- 
taneously with Rokeby, and intended 
as little more than a jeu d’ esprit, by 
which the public might be set guessing 
at its authorship, while he was, in 
secret, amused by their blunders. It 
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was the humour of Scott to counte- 
nance an opinion which got abroad, 
that his friend, Erskine, was the writer 
of this poem ; and that amiable and 
ifted man entered into his feelings, 
and did what in him lay to give a de- 
ceptious reality to this notion. But 
sagacious critics could not be long de- 
ceived, and the port and stature of the 
mighty minstrel were not indistinctly 
discernible, under the new garb by 
which he in vain attempted to disguise 
them. “ As a whole,” Mr. Lockhart 
observes, 


“The Bridal of Triermain appears to 
me as characteristic of Scott as any of 
his larger poems. His genius pervades 
and animates it beneath a thin and play- 
ful veil, which perhaps adds as much of 
grace as it takes away of splendour. As 
Wordsworth says of the eclipse on the 
lake of Lugano— 


‘ Tis sunlight sheathed and gently charmed ;’ 


and I think there is at once a lightness 
and a polish of versification beyond what 
he has elsewhere attained. If it be a 
miniature, it is such a one as a Cooper 
might have hung fearlessly beside the 
masterpieces of Vandyke.” 


His mercantile connection had. now 
become a source of great annoyance ; 
and it does appear to us surprising 
that he did not take some decisive step 
to extricate himself from the difficul- 
ties in which he was every day and 
— hour becoming more and more 
involved. Indeed there appears some- 
thing like a destiny in the business, by 
which the whole of his future life was 
perplexed and clouded, and which 
caused anxiety and annoyances of the 
most disagreeable kind, so to persecute 
and harass him, that at no moment 
could he be said to be wholly unmo- 
lested by them. They were, in fact, 
like a flight of locusts which forestalled 
the produce of his genius before he 
himself could put a sickle in the har- 
vest. 

It was while he was struggling with 
those difficulties, that the offer of the 
laureatship was made him by George 
the Fourth, then Prince Regent. Pru- 
dence at first bade him hesitate to re- 
fuse it ; as he was constantly, owing to 
his connection with the Ballantynes, in 
want of money, although possessed of 
an income of more than two thousand 
a year. .It must, also, be mentioned, 
that his purchase of Abbotsford, about 
this period, and his meditated improve- 
ments, had involved him in pecuniary 
engagements to no small amount ; and 
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the Scotch proverb, “every little &c.” 
seemed one that should be by no 
means neglected. Still the laureatship 
was not a thing to his mind; and be- 
fore he decided upon the offer in one 
way or the other, he came to the reso- 
lution of making known his case to 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and soliciting 
from his Grace his guarantee for the 
raising of four thousand pounds, ren- 
dered necessary by the state of his af- 
fairs, and also his advice respecting his 
acceptance or rejection of the very 
flattering offer that had been made 
him. The Duke, in both instances, 
proved himself a true friend ; and his 
reply to the latter tw of Scott’s letter, 
is too judicious and too interesting not 
to be recited. 


“Tam never willing to offer advice, 
but when my opinion is asked by a friend 
I am ready to give it. As to the offer of 
his Royal Highness to appoint you lau- 
reate, I shall frankly say that I should be 
mortified to see you hold a situation 
which, by the general concurrence of the 
world, is stamped ridiculous. There is 
noe good reason why this should be so ; 
but so it is. Walter Scott, Poet Lau- 
reate, ceases to be the Walter Scott of 
the Lay, Marmion, &c. Any future 
poem of yours would not come forward 
with the same probability of a successful 
reception. The poet laureate would stick 
to you and your productions like a piece 
of court plaster. Your muse has hitherto 
been independent—don’t put her into 
harness, We know how lightly she trots 
along when left to her natural paces, but 
do not try driving. I would write frankly 
and openly to his Royal Highness, but 
with respectful gratitude, for he has paid 
you a compliment. I would not fear to 
state that you had hitherto written when 
in poetic mood, but feared to trammel 
yourself with a fixed periodical exertion ; 
and I cannot but conceive that his Royal 
Highness, who has much taste, will at 
once see the many objections which you 
must have to his proposal, but which you 
cannot write. Only think of being 
chanted and recitatived by a parcel of 
hoarse and squeaking choristers on a 
birthday, for the edification of the bishops, 
pages, maids of honour, and gentlemen- 
pensioners! Oh, horrible, thrice hor- 
rible !” 


By this letter he was at once de- 
cided ; and having resolved not to ac- 
cept the laureatship for himself, he in- 
stantly set ahout procuring it for 
another. The heart of the man is 
strikingly visible in the following let- 
ter to his friend and brother bard, Ro- 
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bert Southey.- The negociation termi- 
nated as he wished ; and, owing to his 
exertions, and Southey’s merits, his 
application was successful. 


“ Abbotsford, 4th Séptember, 1813. 


« My Dear Sourngy,—On my return 
here I found, to my no small surprise, a 
letter tendering me the laurel vacant by 
the death of the poetical Pye. I have 
declined the appointment, as being in- 
competent to the task of annual comme- 
moration ; but chiefly as being provided 
for in my professional department, and 
unwilling to incur the censure of engross- 
ing the emolument attached to one of the 
few appointments which seems proper to 
be filled by a man of literature who has 
no other views in life. Will you forgive 
me, my dear friend, if I own I had you 
in my recollection? I have given Croker 
the hint, and otherwise endeavoured to 
throw the office into youroption. I am un- 
certain if you will like it, for the laurel has 
certainly been tarnished by some of its 
wearers, and as at present managed, its du- 
ties are inconvenient, and somewhat liable 
to ridicule. But the latter matter might 
be amended, as I think the Regent’s good 
sense would lead him to lay aside these 
regular commemorations ; and as to the 
former point, it has been worn by Dry- 
den of old, and by Warton in modern 
days. If you quote my own refusal 
against me, I reply—first, I have been 
luckier than you in holding two offices not 
usually conjoined; secondly, I did not 
refuse it from any foolish prejudice against 
the situation, otherwise how durst I men- 
tion it to you, my elder brother in the 
muse ?—but from a sort of internal hope 
that they would give it to you, upon 
whom it would be so much more worthily 
conferred. For I am not such an ass as 
not to know that you are my better in 
poetry, though I have had, probably but 
for a time, the tide of popularity in my 
favour. I have not time to add ten 
thousand other reasons, but I only wished 
to tell you how the matter was, and to 
beg you to think before you reject the 
offer which I flatter myself will be made 
to you. If I had not been like Dog- 
berry, a fellow with two gowns already, I 
should have jumped at it like a cock at a 
gooseberry. Ever yours most truly, 

“ Wa.TerR Scott.” 


But while he was thus benevolently 
solicitous for the welfare of others, and 
indulging in the luxury of doing good, 
the aira cura of his bookselling spe- 
culations continued to haunt him with 
unceasing eagerness, and he literally 
knew not what it was to lie down after 
his daily labours with a disengaged, or 
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a peaceful mind. Yet, his biographer 
tells us— 


« All these annoyances produced no 
change whatever in Scott’s habits of li- 
terary industry. During these anxious 
months of September, October, and No- 
vember, he kept feeding James Ballan- 
tyne’s press, from day to day, both with 
the annotated text of the closing volumes 
of Swift’s works, and with the MS, of his 
Life of the Dean. He had also pro- 
ceeded to mature in his own mind the 
plan of the Lord of the Isles, and exe- 
cuted such a portion of the first canto as 
gave him confidence to renew his negoci- 
ation with Constable for the sale of the 
whole, or part of its copyright. It was, 
moreover, at this period, that look- 
ing into an old cabinet in search of some 
fishing-tackle, his eye chanced to light 
once more on the Ashestiel fragment of 
Waverley. He read over those introduc- 
tory chapters—thought they had been un- 
dervalued—and determined to finish the 
story.” 


Another source of annoyance, which 
must have not a little tried his temper, 
was to be found in the increasing 
throng of visitors, whom his celebrity 
had now begun to attract around bim ; 
and although no one who was ever ad- 
mitted into his society was permitted 
to perceive that his presence was re- 
garded as a tax, by which the poet was 
paying the usual penalty of celebrity ; 
yet, says his biographer— 


“ Twas not surprised to discover, among 
his hasty notes to the Ballantynes, several 
of tenor akin to the following speci- 
mens :— 


* September 2d, 1813. 

‘ My temper is really worn to a hair's- 
breadth. The intruder of yesterday hung 
on me till twelve to-day. When I had 
just taken my pen, he was relieved, like 
a sentry leaving guard, by two other 
lounging visitors ; and their post has now 
been supplied by some people on real bu- 
siness,” 

Again— 

* Monday Evening. 
*Oh James—oh James—Two Lrish dames 
Oppress me very sore ; 
I groaning send one sheet I’ve penned— 
For hang them ! there’s no more.’ 


A scrap of nearly the same date’ to his 
brother Thomas may be introduced, as 
belonging to the same state of feeling— 
¢ Dear Tom, I observe what you say as 
to Mr. * * * *; and as you may often 
be exposed to similar requests, which it 
would be difficult to parry, you can sign 
such letters of introduction as relate 


to persons whom you do not delight to 
honourshort, 7, Scott; by which abridge. 
meut of your name I shall understand to 
limit my civilities.’ 

“ It is proper to mention, that, in the 
very agony of these perplexities, the un- 
fortunate Maturin received from him a 
timely succour of £50, rendered doubly 
acceptable by the kind and judicious let- 
ter of advice in which it was enclosed ; 
and I have before me ample evidence that 
his benevolence had been extended to 
other struggling brothers of the trade, even 
when he must often have had actual diffi- 
culty to meet the immediate expenditure 
of his own family. All this, however, 
will not surprise the reader.” 


The novel of Waverley, of which 
mention is made in one of the 
above extracts, was now seriously 
resumed, and having met with the de- 
cided approbation of Scott’s Magnus 
Apollo, Mr. William Erskine, was ra- 
pidly brought to a completion. Con- 
stable, upon seeing the first volume, of- 
fered for the work £700 ; a liberal offer, 
Mr. Lockhart thinks, considering the 
state of novel literature in those days ; 
but Scott observed, that if the novel 
did not succeed, the sun was too great, 
and if it did, it was too little; (a di- 
lemma more ingenious than conclusive, 
as the real matter for consideration 
was, the mixed proposition of the 
chances of failure, balanced by the 
chances of success ;) and it was re- 
solved, ultimately, that the work should 
be published, upon the division of pro- 
fits between the publisher and the au- 
thor. All this time, the real author- 
ship, however shrewdly suspected, was 
studiously concealed ; (Ballantyne hav- 
ing carefully copied the manuscript 
before the work went to press ;) and 
Scott, no doubt, had no small pleasure 
in witnessing and baffling the various 
attempts which were made to penetrate 
his incognito, as the rapidly increasing 
celebrity of his novels attracted the cu- 
riosity of their admirers. He thus 
writes to Mr. Morritt, who was one of 
the very few to whom his secret was 
entrusted— 


‘«« Now, to go from one important sub- 
ject to another, I must account for my 
own laziness, which I do by referring you 
to a small anonymous sort of a novel, in 
three volumes, Waverley, which you will 
receive by the mail of this day. It was 
avery old attempt of mine to embody 
some traits of those characters and man- 
ners peculiar to Scotland, the last rem- 
nants of which vanished during my own 
youth, so that few or no traces now re- 
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main. I had written great part of the 
first volume, and sketched other passages, 
when I mislaid the MS., and only found 
it by the merest accident as 1 was rum- 
maging the drawers of an old cabinet ; 
and I took the fancy of finishing it, which 
I did so fast, that the last two volumes 
were written in three weeks. I hada 
great deal of fun in the accomplishment 
of this task, though I do not expect that 
it will be popular in the south, as much 
of the humour, if there be any, is local, 
and some of it even professional. You, 
however, who are an adopted Scotchman, 
will find some amusement in it. It has 
made a very strong impression here, and 
the good people of Edinburgh are busied 
in tracing the author, and finding out 
originals for the portraits it contains. 
In the first case, they will probably find 
it difficult to convict the guilty author, 
although he is far from escaping suspicion. 
Jeffrey has offered to make oath that it 
is mine, and another great critic has ten- 
dered his affidavit ex contrario; so that 
these authorities have divided the Gude 
Town. However, the thing has suc- 
ceeded very well, and is thought highly 
of. I don’t know if it has got to London 
yet. I intend to maintain my incognito. 
Let me know your opinion about it, 1 
should be most happy if I could think it 
would amuse a painful thought at this 
anxious moment. I was in hopes Mrs. 
Morritt was getting so much better that 
this relapse affects me very much.” 


The rapid metamorphosis which the 
genius of Scott underwent, in passing 
suddenly from the poet to the novelist, 
is one of the most remarkable things 
in the history of the human mind, but 
it was not less natural than it was sur- 
prising. Whatever the causes were 
to which it was owing, he clearly saw 
that his reputation as a metrical ro- 
mancer had already begun to culmi- 
nate ; and his sagacity would, no doubt, 
have led him to vary his style, if he 
was not prepared to witness the going 
down of his fame, with the rapidity of 
his own tropical sunset, so glowingly 
described in Rokeby. Indeed, in that 
beautiful poem he may be said to have 
aimed at a higher and rarer excellence 
than, in any of his former, he had at- 
tained. Its interest, as he himself truly 
observed, consisted in the powerful 
and discriminating depictment, and 
judicious contrast of bold and strik- 
ing characters; and he judged well 
in supposing that he would be en- 
titled to higher praise for the know- 
ledge of human nature thus dis- 
played, than fur any of the lighter 
beauties which gave eclat or popu- 





larity to his former productions. 
He now, for the first time, appeared 
as a poet; before he might be re- 
garded as comparatively a rhymer of 
rhymes. But it was his misfortune, 
that the new constellation which his 
genius thus created in the poetical 
heavens, appeared at the same time 
with a comet, whose very eccentricity 
arrested the public attention ; and as 
long as the portentous meteor con- 
tinued to blaze in lurid splendour above 
the heads of the gazing multitude, the 
mitigated brilliancy of the more un- 
obtrusive luminary must be compara- 
tively disregarded. We fully agree 
with Mr. Lockhart in supposing that, 
had he presented, in his own captiva- 
ting prose, the very scenes and cha- 
racters which in Rokeby he embodied 
in verse, their success would not have 
been less remarkable than that of any 
of the novels by which they were suc- 
ceeded ; and the poem might, in fact, 
be considered that effort of genius 
which indicated a state of transition 
between the two styles of writing, in 
voth of which he was so distinguished. 
Thus, the necessity of the case com- 
pelled him, in a measure, to try his 
hand in the new line in which he now 
resolved to tempt the dainty and pre- 
occupied appetite of the public; but 
it is our opinion that he would have 
been naturally led into that line, even 
if no such necessity ever existed. The 
reader has seen how gradually he was 
stolen into the paths of poetry ; and 
how, while he culled one wild flower 
after another, he was almost unconsci- 
ously led, from gathering a bouquet, to 
cultivating a garden, until what he re- 
sorted to as a pastime became a pursuit, 
which gave its bias and complexion to 
his whole existence. Even the very 
same progress may be traced in the 
composition of his novels and ro- 
mances. His quest of ballads and 
legends, by which the ancient circum- 
stances of his country might be illus- 
trated, brought him into contact with 
characters, and made him acquainted 
with incidents by which it was impos- 
sible that his attention should not be 
strongly arrested ; and the early com- 
mencement, of Waverley proves how 
naturally this gave rise to his composi- 
tion in prose, even as the throwing 
aside of that great novel at the instance 
of Erskine, proves how. little he was 
conscious of where his strength in reality 
lay, and how far he was destined to 
distance on foot, even the greatest 
achievements which he had performed 
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on horseback. But every day must 
have mede him more and more 
acquainted with his own power of 
giving reality to the varied impres- 
sions which were made upon his mind ; 
and as his knowledge of human nature 
increased, (and it was constantly in- 
creasing,) his vast store of imagery and 
incident, and his augmented power in 
the pourtraying of character, must have 
led him, without any more prompting 
attractions, to body forth the fictions 
to which he has given immortality. 
Thus, there were internal as well as 
external causes at work, which would 
have turned the poet into a novelist ; 
and Scott was but obeying the law of 
his nature when he charmed, and as- 
tonished, and mystified the world as 
the Great Unknown, even as he had 
obeyed it when, in compliance with 
his early impulses, he gave undying 
celebrity, in harmonious numbers, to 
those feats of border outlawry or chi- 
valry which haunted his youthful ima- 
gination. The one was the work of 
the man, when his judgment was ma- 
tured; the other, the productions of 
the youth, while experience was yet 
green, and while the wild and the 
marvellous, in the legendary history of 
the ages gone by, had exercised over 
his ardent temperament an almost re- 
sistless fascination. But, what was 
thus determined by natural causes, the 
decline of his popularity as a poet 
would, no doubt, accelerate, and, hav- 
ing experienced the facility of pro- 
ducing a powerful effect in prose, it is 
not surprising, as his biographer ob- 
serves, that he 

«“ Should have redoubled his aversion 
to the notion of any more serious per- 
formance in verse. He had seized on an 
instrument of wider compass, and which, 
handled with whatever rapidity, seemed 
to reveal at every touch, treasures that 
had hitherto slept unconsciously within 
him. He had thrown off his fetters, and 
might well go forth rejoicing in the na- 
tive elasticity of his strength. 

“It is at least a curious coincidence 
in. literary history, that, as Cervantes, 
driven from the stage of Madrid by the 
success of Lope de Vega, threw himself 
into prose romance, and produced, at the 
moment when the world considered him 
as silenced for ever, the Don Quixote 
which has outlived Lope’s two thousand 
triumphant dramas—so Scott, abandon- 
ing verse to Byron, should have re. 
bounded from his fall by the only prose 
romances which seem to be classed with 
the masterpiece of Spanish genius, by 

the general judgment of Europe.” 


In the year 1814, Scott made a voy- 

age tothe Hebrides, and the islands 
lying thereabout, of which he kept a 
journal, which is about as uninteresting 
as any thing coming from such a pen 
could be. It covers nearly two hundred 
pages of the third volume of the bio- 
graphy which now lies before us, and 
might, without any considerable loss, 
be summed up in the following brief 
paragraph, which we extract from a 
etter, which, at his return, he wrote 
to his friend Mr. Morrit. But if he 
derived health from his trip, his readers 
may easily forgive him, if, for this once, 
they fail to derive amusement. 


«I will shortly mention the train of 
our voyage, reserving particulars till 
another day. We sailed from Leith and 
skirted the Scottish coast, visiting the 
Buller of Buchan and other remarkable 
objects—went to Shetland—thence to 
Orkney—from thence round Cape Wrath 
to the Hebrides, making descents every 
where, where there was any thing to be 
seen—thence to Lewis and the Long 
Island—to Skye—to Iona—and so forth, 
lingering among the Hebrides as long 
as we could. Then we stood over to 
the coast of Jreland, and visited the 
Giant’s Causeway and Port Rush, where 
Dr. Richardson, the inventor (discoverer 
I would say) of the celebrated fiorin 
grass resides. By the way, he is a chat- 
tering charlatan, and his fiorin a mere 
humbug. But if he were Cicero, and his 
invention were potatoes, or any thing 
equally useful, I should detest the recol- 
lection of the place and the man, for it 
was there I learned the death of my 
friend. Adieu, my dear Morritt; kind 
compliments to your lady; like poor 
Tom, ‘I cannot daub it farther.” When 
I hear where you are, and what you are 
doing, I will write you a more cheerful 
epistle. Poor Mackenzie, too, is gone— 
the brother of our friend Lady Hood— 
and another Mackenzie, son to the Man 
of Feeling. So short time have I been 
absent, and such has been the harvest of 
mortality among those whom I regarded. 

“I will attend to your corrections in 
Waverley. My principal employment for 
the autumn will be reducing the know- 
ledge I have acquired of the localities of 
the islands into scenery and stage-room 
for the ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ of which re- 
nowned romance I think I have re- 
peated some portions to you. It was 
elder born than Rokeby, though it gave 
place to it in publishing. 

“ After all, scribbling is an odd pro- 
pensity. I don’t believe there is any 
ointment, even that of the Edinburgh 
Review, which can cure the infected.” 
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Now followed, in rapid succession, 
Guy Mannering, and the Lord of the 
Isles. In the reception of both, Scott 
had an opportunity of seeing the de- 
cline of his poetical popularity, and the 
rise of his reputation as a writer of 
prose romances. This must have con- 
firmed him, even if he had been pre- 
viously unresolved, in his determination 
to work the new vein of literary trea- 
sure, which began to promise so rich a 
recompense to his labours. The fol- 
lowing little incidents are interesting 
as well as characteristic. 


«“ This poem is now, I believe, about 
as popular as Rokeby; but it has never 
reached the same station in general fa- 
vour with the Lay, Marmion, or the 
Lady of the Lake. The first edition of 
1800 copies in quarto, was, however, 
rapidly disposed of, and the separate edi- 
tions in 8vo, which ensued before his 
poetical works were collected, amounted 
together to 12,250 copies. This, in the 
case of almost any other author, would 
have been splendid success; but as com- 
pared with what he had previously ex- 
perienced, even in his Rokeby, and still 
more so, as compared with the enormous 
circulation at once attained by Lord 
Byron’s early tales, which were then fol- 
lowing each other in almost breathless 
succession, the falling off was decided, 
One evening, some days after the poem 
had been published, Scott requested James 
Ballantyne to call on him, and the printer 
found him alone in his library, working 
at the third volume of Guy Mannering. 
I give what follows, from Ballantyne’s 
Memoranda :—‘ Well, James,’ he said, 
‘I have given you a week—what are 
people saying about the Lord of the 
Isles?” J hesitated a little, after the 
fashion of Gil Blas, but he speedily brought 
the matter to a point. ‘* Come,’ he said, 
‘speak out my good fellow; what has 
put it into your head to be on so much 
ceremony with me all of a sudden? But, 
I see how it is, the result is given in one 
word—Disappointment.’ My silence ad- 
mitted his inference to the fullest extent. 
His countenance certainly did look rather 
blank for a few seconds; in truth, he 
had been wholly unprepared for the event ; 
for it is a singular fact that before the 
public, or rather the booksellers, had given 
their decision, he no more knew whether 
he had written well or ill, than whether 
a die thrown out of a box was to turn up 
a size or an ace. However, he instantly 
resumed his spirits, and expressed his 
wonder rather that his poetical popularity 
should have lasted so long, than that it 
should have now at last given way. At 
length he said with perfect cheerfulness, 
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‘Well, well, James, so be it—but you 
know we must not droop, for we can’t 
afford to give over. Since one line has 
failed, we must just stick to something 
else'—and so he dismissed me and re- 
sumed his novel.’ 

“ Ballantyne concludes the anecdote in 
these words :—¢ He spoke thus, probably 
unaware of the undiscovered wonders 
then slumbering in his mind. Yet still 
he could not but have felt that the pro- 
duction of a few poems was nothing in 
comparison of what must be in reserve 
for him, for he was at this time scarcely 
more than forty. An evening or two 
after, I called again on him, and found on 
the table a copy of the Giaour, which he 
seemed to have been reading. Having 
an enthusiastic young lady in my house, 
Tasked him if I might carry the book 
home with me, but chancing to glance on 
the autograph blazon, ‘ To the Monarch 
of Parnassus, from one of his subjects, 
instantly retracted my request, and said 
I had not observed Lord Byron’s inscrip- 
tion before. ¢ What inscription ?’ said he ; 
*O yes, I had forgot, but inscription or 
no inscription, you are equally welcome.’ 
I again took it up, and he continued, 
‘James, Byron hits the mark: where I 
don’t even pretend to fledge my arrow.’ 
At this time he had never seen Byron, but 
I knew he meant soon to be in London, 
when, no doubt, the mighty consumma- 
tion of the meeting of the two bards 
would be accomplished; and I ventured 
to say that he must be looking forward 
to it with some interest. His counte- 
nance became fixed, and he answered im- 
pressively, ‘ O, of course.’ In a minute 
r two afterwards he rose from his chair, 
paced the room at a very rapid rate, 
which was his practice in certain moods 
of mind, then made a dead halt, and 
bursting into an extravaganza of laughter, 
« James,’ cried he, ‘I'll tell you what 
Byron should say to me when we are 
about to accost each other— 


*« Art thou theman whom men famed Grizzle call?” 


And then how germane would be my 

answer— 

* Art thou the still more famed. ‘Tom Thumb the 
small?” 

‘ This,’ says the printer, ‘is a specimen of 

his peculiar humour; it kept him fall of 

mirth for the rest of the evening.” 

«“ Fhe whole of the scene strikes me as 
equally and delightfully characteristic; I 
may add, hardly more so of Scott than of 
his printer; for Ballantyne, with all his 
profound worship of his friend and bene- 
factor, was in truth, even more than he, 
an undoubted acquiescer in ‘ the decision 
of the public, or rather of the booksellers ;’ 
and among the many absurdities into 
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which his reverence for the popedom of 
Paternoster Row led him, I never could 
but consider, with special astonishment, 
the facility with which he seemed to have 
adopted the notion that the Byron of 
1814 was really entitled to supplant 
Scott as a popular poet. Appreciating, 
as a man of his talents could hardly fail 
to do, the splendidly original glow and 
depth of Childe Harold, he always ap- 
peared to me quite blind to the fact, that 
in the Giaour, in the Bride of Abydos, 
in Parisina, and indeed, in all his early 
serious narratives, Byron owed at least 
half his success to clever, though perhaps 
unconscious imitation of Scott, and no 
trivial share of the rest to the lavish use 
of materials which Scott never employed, 
only because his genius was, from the 
beginning to the end of his career, under 
the guidance of high and chivalrous feel- 
ings of moral rectitude. All this Lord 
Byron himself seems to have felt most 
completely—as witness the whole se- 
quence of his letters and diaries; and I 
think I see many symptoms that both 
the decision of the million, and its index, 
* the decision of the booksellers,’ tend the 
same way at present; but my business is 
to record, so far as my means may per- 
mit, the growth and structure of one 
great mind, and the effect which it pro- 
duced upon the actual witnesses of its 
manifestations, not to obtrude the con- 
jectures of a partial individual as to what 
rank posterity may assign it amongst or 
above contemporary rivals.” 


Soon after this Seott visited London, 
and met Byron. Their interview is 
thus described— 


« «Tt was’ (says Scott) ‘in the spring 
of 1815, that, chancing to be in London, 
I had the advantage of a personal intro- 


duction to Lord Byron. Report had 
prepared me to meet a man of peculiar 
habits and a quick temper, and I had 
some doubts whether we were likely to 
suit each other in society. I was most 
agreeably disappointed in this respect. I 
found Lord Byron in the highest degree 
courteous, and even kind. We met for 
an hour or two almost daily, in Mr. 
Murray’s drawingroom, and found a great 
deal to say to each other. We also met 
frequently in parties and evening society, 
so that for about two months I had the 
advantage of a considerable intimacy with 
this distinguished individual. Our senti- 
ments agreed a guod deal, except upon 
the subjects of religion and politics, upon 
neither of which I was inclined to believe 
that Lord Byron entertained very fixed 
opinions. I remember saying to him, 
that I really thought that if he lived a 
few years he would alter his sentiments. 
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He answered, rather sharply, ‘ I suppose 
you are one of those who prophesy I 
shall turn Methodist.’ I replied, ‘ No— 
I don’t expect your conversion to be of 
such ati ordinary kind. I would rather 
look to see you retreat upon the Catholic 
faith, and distinguish yourself by the aus- 
terity of your penances. ‘The species of 
religion to which you must, or may, one 
day attach yourself, must exercise a strong 
power on the imagination.’ He smiled 
gravely, and seemed to allow I might be 
right.” 

«On politics, he used sometimes to 
express a high strain of what is now 
called Liberalism ; but it appeared to me 
that the pleasure it afforded him, as a 
vehicle for displaying his wit and satire 
against individuals in office, was at the 
bottom of this habit of thinking, rather 
than any real conviction of the political 
principles on which he talked. He was 
certainly proud of his rank and ancient 
family, and, in that respect, as much an 
aristocrat as was consistent with good 
sense and good breeding. Some disgusts, 
how adopted I know not, seemed to me 
to have given this peculiar (and, as it ap- 
peared to me) contradictory cast of mind: 
but, at heart, I would have termed Byron 
a patrician on principle. 

“¢ Lord Byron’s reading did not seem 
to me to have been very extensive either 
in poetry or history. Having the advan- 
tage of him in that respect, and posses- 
sing a good competent share of such read- 
ing as is little read, 1 was sometimes able 
to put under his eye objects which had 
for him the interest of novelty. I re- 
member particularly repeating to him the 
fine poem of Hardyknute, an imitation 
of the old Scottish ballad, with which he 
was so much affected, that some one who 
was in the same apartment asked me what 
I could possibly have been telling Byron 
by which he was so much agitated. 

««]T saw Byron for the last time in 
1815, after I returned from France. He 
dined, or lunched, with me at Long’s in 
Bond-street. I never saw him so full of 
gaiety and good-humour, to which the 
presence of Mr. Mathews, the comedian, 
added not a little. Poor Terry was also 
present. After one of the gayest parties 
I ever was present at, my fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Scott of Gala, and I set off for Scot- 
Jand, and I never saw Lord Byron again. 
Several letters passed between us—one 
perhaps every half year, Like the old 
heroes in Homer, we exchanged gifts. I 
gave Byron a beautiful dagger mounted 
with gold, which had been the property 
of the redoubted Elfi Bey. But I was 
to play the part of Diomed in the Iliad, * 
for Byron sent me, some time alter, a 
large sepulchral vase of silver. It was 
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full of dead men’s bones, and had inscrip- 
tions on two sides of the base. One ran 
thus :—‘ The bones contained in this urn 
were found in certain ancient sepulchres 
within the long walls of Athens, in the 
month of February, 1811.’ The other 
face bears the lines of Juvenal—‘ E.rpende 
—quot libras in duce summo invenies ?— 
Mors sola fatetur quantula sint hominum 
corpuscula.’ 

«¢To these I have added a third in- 
scription, in these words—‘ The gift of 
Lord Byron to Walter Scott.’ There 
was a letter with this vase, more valuable 
to me than the gift itself, from the kind- 
ness with which the donor expressed him- 
self towards me. I left it naturally in 
the urn with the bones; but it is now 
missing. As the theft was not of a na- 
ture to be practised by a mere domestic, 
Iam compelled to suspect the inhospi- 
tality of some individual of higher station, 
most gratuitously exercised certainly, since, 
after what I have here said, no one will 
probably choose to boast of possessing 
this literary curiosity. 

««¢ We had a good deal of laughing, I 
remember, on what the public might be 
supposed to think, or say, concerning the 
gloomy and ominous nature of our mu- 
tual gifts. 

“I think I can add little more to my 
recollections of Byron. He was often 
melancholy—almost gloomy. When I 
observed him in this humour, I used either 
to wait till it went off of its own accord, 
or till some natural and easy mode oc- 
curred of leading him into conversation, 
when the shadows almost always left his 
countenance, like the mist rising from a 
landscape. In conversation he was very 
animated, 

«¢] met with him very frequently in 
society; our mutual acquaintances doing 
me the honour to think that he liked to 
meet with me. Some very agreeable par- 
ties I can recollect—particularly one at 
Sir George Beaumont’s—where the ami- 
able landlord had assembled some persons 
distinguished for talent. Of these I need 
only mention the late Sir Humphrey 
Davy, whose talents for literature were 
as remarkable as his empire over science. 
Mr. Richard Sharp and Mr. Rogers 
were also present. 

«“¢T] think I also remarked in Byron's 
temper starts of suspicion, when he 
seemed to pause and consider whether 
there had not been a secret, and perhaps 
offensive meaning in something casually 
said to him. In this case, I also judged 
it best to Jet his mind, like a troubled 
spring, work itself clear, which it did in 
# minute or two. I was considerably 
older, you will recollect, than my noble 
friend, and had no reason to fear his mis- 


construing my sentimeuts towards him, 
nor had I ever the slightest reason to 
doubt that they were kindly returned on 
his part. If I had occasion to be morti- 
fied by the display of genius which threw 
into the shade such pretensions as I was 
then supposed to possess, I might console 
myself that, in my own case, the mate- 
rials of mental happiness had been min- 
gled in a greater proportion. 


«¢]T rummage my brains in vain for 
what often rushes into my head unbidden 
—little traits and sayings which recall his 
looks, manner, tone, and gestures; and I 
have always continued to think that a 
crisis of life was arrived in which a new 
career of fame was opened to him, and 
that had he been permitted to start upon 
it, he would have obliterated the memory 
of such parts of his life as friends would 
wish to forget.’” 


It was during this visit to London, 
which took place in the spring of 1815, 
that Scott was presented to the Prince 
Begent, who regarded him with great 
admiration, and who himself, in his 
intercourse with the poet, appeared 
to great advantage; but for the dinner 
party, at which the sovereign and his 
subject both played their best, we 
must refer the reader to the work 
before us. 


In the autumn of this year, his 
poem of the field of Waterloo, and 
Paul's letters to his Kinsfolk, were the 
result of a visit which he paid to the 
theatre of the recent war. In this 
case, also, the popularity of his prose 
greatly exceeded that of his verse, 
which, indeed, fell eonsiderably below 
its usual standard, and indicated that 
sort of declining fondness for his muse, 
which seemed to say that the very best 
thing which could happen them both 
would be an amicable separation. The 
profits of this poem were beneficently 
assigned to the widows and children of 
the soldiers who had fallen in that me- 
morable conflict. 


In 1816 appeared the Antiquary, a 
novel not iuferior to any that he ever 
wrote, and which, for simple interest, 
quaint humour, and native drollery, is 
almost perfectly unrivalled. The prin- 
cipal character, the Laird of Monk- 
barns, he drew from the peculiarities 
of two individuals, with whom he 
had been intimate in early life, Clerk 
of Eldin, and George Constable of 
Wallace-Cragie; and those who best 
knew the men were the loudest in their 
commendations of the felicity with 
which their antiquarian propensities 
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were depicted. But, as Mr. Lockhart 
observes— 


“Considered by itself, without refe- 
rence to these sources of personal interest, 
this novel seems to me to possess, almost 
throughout, in common with its two pre- 
decessors, a kind of simple unsought charm, 
which the subsequent works of the series 
hardly reached, save in occasional snatch- 
es:—like them it is, in all its humbler 


and softer scenes, the transcript ef actual 


Scottish life, as observed by the man him- 
self. And I think it must also be al- 
lowed that he has nowhere displayed his 
highest art, that of skilful contrast, in 
greater perfection. Even the tragic ro- 
mance of Waverley does not set off its 
Macwheebles and Callum Begs better 


than the oddities of Jonathan Oldbuck 


and his circle are relieved, on the one 
hand, by the stately gloom of the Glenal- 
lans, on the other, by the stern affliction 
of the poor fisherman, who, when disco- 
vered repairing the ‘auld black bitch o’ a 
boat’ in which his boy had been lost, and 
congratulated by his visiter on being c#- 
pable of the exertion, makes answer, 
‘And what would you have me to do, 
unless I wanted to see four children 
starve, because one is drowned ? it’s well 
wi’ you gentles, that can sit in the house 
wi’ handkerchers at your een, when ye lose 
a friend ; but the like o’ us maun to our 


wark again, if our hearts were beating as 
hard as my hammer.’ 


«It may be worth noting, that it was 
in correcting the proof-sheets of this novel 
that Scott first took to equipping his 
chapters with mottoes of his own fa- 
brication. On one occasion he happened 
to ask John Ballantyne, who was sitting 
by him, to hunt for a particular passage 
in Beaumont and Fletcher. John did as 
he was bid, but did not succeed in disco- 
vering the lines. ‘Hang it, Johnnie,’ 
cried Scott, ‘ 1 believe I can make a motto 
sooner than you will find one.’ He did 
so accordingly; and from that hour, 
whenever memory failed to suggest an 
appropriate epigram, he had recourse to 
the inexhaustible mines of ‘ old play’ or 
‘old ballad,’ to which we owe some of 
the most exquisite verses that ever flowed 
from his pen. 


«“ Unlike, I believe, most men, when- 
ever Scott neared the end of one compo- 
sition, his spirits seem to have caught a 
new spring of buoyancy, and before the 
last sheet was sent from his desk, he had 
crowded his brain with the imagination 
of another fiction. The Antiquary was 
published, as we have seen, in May, but 
by the beginning of April he had already 
opened to the Ballantynes the plan of the 
first Tales of my Landlord; and—to say 


nothing of Harold the Dauntless, which 
he began shortly after the Bridal of Trier- 
main was finished, and which he seems 
to have kept before him for two years as 
a congenial plaything, to be taken up 
whenever the coach brought no proof- 
sheets to jog him as to serious matters— 
he had also, before this time, undertaken 
to write the historical department of the 
Register for 1814. Mr. Southey had, 
for reasons upon which I do not enter, 


discontinued his services to that work ; 


and it was now doubly necessary, after 
trying for one year a less eminent hand, 
that if the work were not to be dropped 
altogether, some strenuous exertion should 
be made to sustain its character. Scott 
had not yet collected the materials requi- 
site for his historical sketch of a year dis- 
tinguished for the importance and com- 
plexity of its events; but these, he 
doubted not, would soon reach him, and 
he felt no hesitation about pledging him- 
self to complete, not only that sketch, 
but four new volumes of prose romances 


—and his Harold the Dauntless also, if 
Ballantyne could make any suitable ar- 


rangement on that score—between the 
April and the Christmas of 1816.” 


Nor is his genius as a novelist more 
conspicuous in those beautiful tales, 
than his practical good sense in the 
affairs of common life, in the following 
extract from a letter to Mr. Morrit, 
which he wrote this same year, when 
considerable distress had been felt 
amongst the labouring poor of Scot- 
land :— 


“ In other respects things look melan- 
choly enough here. Corn is, however, 
rising ; and the poor have plenty of work 
and wages which, though greatly inferior 
to what they had when hands were 
scarce, assort perfectly well with the pre- 
sent state of the markets. Most folks 
try to live as much on their own pro- 
duce as they can, by way of fighting off 
distress; and though speculating farmers 
and landlords must suffer, I think the 
temporary ague-fit will, on the whole, 
be advantageous to the country. It will 
check that inordinate and unbecoming 
spirit of expense, or rather extravagance, 
which was poisoning all classes, and bring 
us back to the sober virtues of our ances- 
tors. It will also have the effect of teach- 
ing the landed interest, that their con- 
nexion with the farmers should be of a 
nature more intimate than that of mere 
payment and receipt of rent, and that the 
largest offerer for a lease is often the 
person least entitled to be preferred as a 
tenant. Above all, it will complete the 
destruction of those execrable quacks, 
terming themselves landdoctors, who pro- 
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fessed, from a two days’ scamper over 
your estate, to tell you its constitution,— 
in other words its value,—acre by acre. 
These men, paid according to the golden 
hopes they held out, afforded by their re- 
ports one principal means of deceiving 
both landlord and tenant, by setting an 
ideal and extravagant value upon land, 
which seemed to entitle the one to expect, 
and the other to offer, rent far beyond 
what any expectation formed by either, 


upon their own acquaintance with the 


property, could rationally have warranted. 
More than one landed gentleman has 
cursed, in my presence, the day he ever 
consulted one of those empirics, whose 
prognostications induced him to reject 
the offers of substantial men, practically 


acquainted with the locale.” 


“The Tales of my Landlord,” 
now appeared, the produce alike of 
his genius and his necessities. Who 
of our readers require to be told of the 
thrilling interest with which the public 
received The Black Dwarf, and Old 
Mortality? The former tale, observes 
our biographer, 

« However imperfect, and unworthy as 
a work of art to be placed high in the 
catalogue of his productions, derives a 
singular interest from its delineation of 
the dark feelings so often connected with 
physical deformity; feelings which ap- 
pear to have diffused their shadow over 
the whole genius of Byron—and which, 
but for this single picture, we should 
hardly have conceived ever to have passed 
through Scott’s happier mind. All the 
bitter blasphemy of spirit which, from 
infancy to the tomb, swelled up in Byron 
against the unkindness of nature; which 
sometimes perverted even his filial love 
into a sentiment of diabolical malignity ; 
ali this black and desolate train of reflec- 
tions must have been encountered and de- 
liberately subdued by the manly parent of 
the Black Dwarf. Old Mortality, on 
the other hand, is remarkable as the 
novelist’s first attempt to re-people the 
past by the power of imagination work- 
ing on materials furnished by books. In 
Waverley he revived the fervid dreams of 
his boyhood, and drew, not from printed 
records, but from the artless oral narra- 
tives of his Ivernahyles. In Guy Man- 
nering, he embodied characters and man- 
ners familiar to his own wandering youth. 
But whenever his letters mention Old 
Mortality in its progress, they represent 
him as strong in the confidence that the 
industry with which he had pored over a 
library of forgotten tracts would enable 
him to identify himself with the time in 
which they had birth, as completely as if 
he had listened with his own ears to the 


dismal sermons of Peden, ridden with 
Claverhouse and Dalzell in the rout of 
Bothwell, and been an advocate at the 
bar of the Privy-Council, when Lauder- 
dale catechised and tortured the assassins 
of Archbishop Sharp. To reproduce a 
departed age with such minute and life- 
like accuracy as this tale exhibits, de- 
manded a far more energetic sympathy of 
imagination than had been called for in 
any effort of his serious verse, It is in- 


deed most curiously instructive for any 


student of art to compare the Round. 


heads of Rokeby with the Bluebonnets 
of Old Mortality. For the rest—the 
story is framed with a deeper skill than 
any of the preceding novels; the canvass 
is a broader one; the characters are con- 


trasted and projected with a power and 
felicity which neither he nor any other 
master ever surpassed; and, notwith- 
standing all that has been urged against 
him asa disparager of the Covenanters, 


it is to me very doubtful whether the 
inspiration of romantic chivalry ever 


prompted him to nobler emotions than 
he has lavished on the re-animation of 
their stern and solemn enthusiasm. This 
work has always appeared to me the 
Marmion of his novels. 

« Ihave disclaimed the power of farther 
illustrating its historical groundworks, 
but Iam enaabled by Mr. Train’s kind- 
ness to give some interesting additions to 
Scott’s own account of this novel as a 
composition. The generous Supervisor 
visited him in Edinburgh in May 1816, 
a few days after the publication of the 
Antiquary, carrying with him several 
relics which he wished to present to his 
collection; among others, a purse that had 
belonged to Rob Roy; and also a fresh 
heap of traditionary gleanings, which he 
had gathered among the tale-tellers of his 
district. One of these last was in the 
shape of a letter to Mr. Train from a 
Mr. Broadfoot, ‘ schoolmaster at the 
clachan of Penningham, and author of 
the celebrated song of the Hills of Gal- 
loway’—with which I confess myself un- 
acquainted. Broadfoot had facetiously 
signed his communication, Clashbottom— 
‘a professional appellation, derived,’ says 
Mr. Train, ‘from the use of the birch, 
and by which he was usually addressed 
among his companions,—who assembled, 
not at the Wallace Inn of Gandercleuch, 
but at the sign of the Shoulder of Mut- 
ton in Newton-Stewart.’ Scott received 
these gifts with benignity, and invited 
the friendly donor to breakfast next 
morning. He found him at work in his 
library, and surveyed with enthusiastic 
curiosity the furniture of the room, espe- 
cially its only picture, a portrait of Gra- 
ham of Claverhouse. Train expressed 
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the surprise with which every one who 
had known Dundee only in the pages of 
the Presbyterian Annalists, must see for 
the first time that beautiful and melan- 
choly visage, worthy of the most pathetic 
dreams of romance. Scott replied, ¢ that 
no character had been so foully traduced 
as the Viscount of Dundee—that, thanks 
to Wodrow, Cruikshanks, and such chro- 
niclers, he, who was every inch a soldier 
and a gentleman, still passed among the 
Scottish vulgar for a ruffian desperado, 
who rode a goblin horse, was proof against 
shot, and in league with the devil.’ « Might 
he not,’ said Mr. Train, ‘be made, in 
good hands, the hero of a national ro- 
mance as interesting as any about either 
Wallace or Prince Charlie?’ ‘ He might,’ 
said Scott, ‘but your western zealots 
would require to be faithfully portrayed 
in order to bring him out with the right 
effect.’ «And what,’ resumed Train, ‘ if 
the story were to be delivered as if from 
the mouth of Old Mortality 2? Would he 
not do as well as the Minstrel did in the 
Lay?’ ‘Old Mortality!’ said Scott— 
‘who was he?? Mr. Train then told 
what he could remember of old Paterson, 
and seeing how much his story interested 
the hearer, offered to enquire farther 
about that enthusiast on his return to 
Galloway. ‘Do so by all means,’ said 
Scott—*I assure you I shall Jook with 
anxiety for your communication.’ He 
said nothing at this time of his own 
meeting with Old Mortality in the 
churchyard of Dunotter—and I think 
there can be no doubt that that meeting 
was thus recalled to his recollection; or 
that to this intercourse with Mr. Train 
we owe the whole machinery of the 
Tales of my Landlord, as well as the 
adoption of Claverhouse’s period for the 
scene of one of its first fictions. I think 
it highly probable that we owe a further 
obligation to the worthy Supervisor's 
presentation of Rob Roy's spleuchan.” 


With what felicity is the effect of a 
yanic upon the mercantile interest in 
ps described, in a letter to Mr. 
Morrit ; and how forcibly is the folly 
illustrated, to which be the ruin, which 
it occasions is chiefly owing. 

«¢ The finances are the only ticklish 
matter, but there is, after all, plenty of 
money in the country, now that our 
fever-fit is a little over. In Britain, 
when there is the least damp upon the 
spirits of the public, they are exactly like 
people in a crowd, who take the alarm, 
and shoulder each other to and fro till 
some dozen or two of the weakest are 
borne down and trodden to death; 
whereas, if they would but have pati- 
ence and remain quiet, there would be a 


safe and speedy end to their embarrass. 
ment. How we want Billie Pitt now 
to get up and give the tone to our feel- 
ings and opinions !’” 


It was not to be expected that he 
should have escaped Scot free for the 
freedom with which he ridiculed the 
peculiarities of the covenayters, in a 
country where their spirit still survives, 
and where so many, happily, still ex- 
ist, by whom their noble constancy and 
their heroic sacrifices are duly appre- 
ciated. The truth is, that Sir Walter 
undervalued the principle which gave 
vigour and energy to these extraordi- 
nary men, as much, perhaps, as they 
overvalued those inessential peculiari- 
ties, in the ‘stern rejection of which 
they had so often braved fire and the 
sword, torture and the dungeon ; and 
his admiration of the gallant royalists, 
whose religion was merged in their 
loyalty, caused him to regard with a 
feeling in which disdain and ridicule 
mingled with admiration, the undoubt- 
ed sincerity and the solemn enthusiasm 
of the hill-side champions of the cove- 
nant, whose loyalty was swallowed up 
in their religion. Accordingly, he was 
attacked, boldly, by Dr. M‘Crie, the 
author of the Life of John Knox, in a 
series of papers, which, at the time, 
arrested no small degree of attention ; 
and the following extract from a letter 
written to Lady Stewart, in the winter 
of 1817, will show how the assault 
which had been made upon him by the 
doctor, was regarded. 


“ What my kind correspondent had 
anticipated on account of Jedediah’s 
effusions, has actually taken place; and 
the author of a very good life of Knox 
has, I understand, made a most energetic 
attack upon the score that the old Cove- 
vanters are not treated with decorum. 
I have not read it, and certainly never 
shall. I really think there is nothing in 
the book that is not very fair and legiti- 
mate subject of raillery; and I own I 
have my suspicions of that very suscep- 
tible devotion which so readily takes 
offence: such men should not read books 
of amusement; but do they suppose, 
because they are virtuous, and choose to 
be thought outrageously so, ‘ there shall 
be no cakes and ale?—Ay, by our lady, 
and ginger shall be hot in the mouth 
too.’ As for the consequences to the 
author, they can only affect his fortune 
or his temper—the former, such as it is, 
has been long fixed beyond shot of these 
sort of fowlers; and for my temper, I 
considered always that, by subjecting 
myself to the iritability which much 
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greater authors have felt on occasions of 
literary dispute, I should be laying in a 
plentiful stock of unhappiness for the 
rest of my life. I therefore make it a 
rule never to read the attacks made upon 
me. I remember being capable of some- 
thing like this sort of self-denial at a 
very early period of life, for I could not 
be six years old, I had been put into my 
bed in the nursery, and two servant girls 
sat down by the embers of the fire, to 
have their own quiet chat, and the one 
began to tell a most dismal ghost story, 
of which I remember the commencement 
distinctly at this moment; but perceiving 
which way the tale was tending, and 
though necessarily curious, being at the 
same time conscious that, if I listened on, 
I should be frightened out of my wits for 
the rest of the night, I had the force to 
cover up my head in the bed-clothes, so 
that I could not hear another word that 
was said. ‘The only inconvenience at- 
tending a similar prudential line of con- 
duct in the present case, is, that it may 
seem like a deficiency of spirit; but I 
am not much afraid of that being laid to 
my charge—my fault in early life (1 hope 
long since corrected) having lain rather 
the other way. And so I say, with mine 
honest Prior— 


* ‘Sleep, Philo, untouch’d on my peaceable shelf, 
Nor take it amiss that so little I heed thee ; 
I’ve no malice at thee, and some love for myself ; 
Then why should I answer, since first I must 
read thee?’” 


Scott’s readiness to befriend deserv- 
ing men of letters, must have been 
already, in more instances than one, 
observed by the reader; and it was 
not by advice and encouragement 
alone, that our own Maturin, whose 
genius he greatly admired, experienced 
the kindness and the generosity of his 
nature. But the following letter, in 
which he endeavours to dissuade that 
able but very ill-judging man from 
venting his resentment against Cole- 
ridge, for an attack which the latter, 
in a splenetic mood, made upon his 
play of Bertram, reflects so much 
honour upon the head and the heart 
of the writer, that we cannot forbear 
extracting it, if it were only that it may 
chance to meet the eyes of those to 
whom the advice which it conveys 
may be useful. 

25th February, 1818. 

«“¢ Dear Sir,—I am going to claim the 
utmost and best privilege of sincere 
friendship and good-will, that of offering 
a few words of well-meant advice; and 
you may be sure that the occasion seems 
important to induce me to venture so far 
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upon your tolerance. ‘It respects the 
preface to your work, which Constable 
and Co. have sent tome, It is as well 
written as that sort of thing can be; but 
will you forgive me if I say—it is too much 
in the tone of the offence which gave rise 
to it, to be agreeable either to good taste 
or to general feeling. Coleridge’s work 
has been little read or heard of, and has 
made no general impression whatever— 
certainly no impression unfavourable to 
you or your play. In the opinion, there- 
fore, of many, you will be resenting an in- 
jury of which they are unacquainted with 
the existence, If I see a man beating 
another unmercifully, I am apt to con- 
demn him upon the first blush of the bu- 
siness, and hardly excuse him though I 
may afterwards learn he had ample pro- 
vocation. Besides, your diatribe is not 
hujus loci. We take up a. novel for 
amusement, and this current of contro- 
versy breaks out upon us like a stream of 
lava out of the side of a beautiful green 
hill; men will say you should have re- 
served your disputes for reviews or peri- 
odical publications, and they will sympa- 
thize less with your anger, because they 
will not think the time proper for ex- 
pressing it. We are bad judges, bad phy- 
sicians and bad divines in our own case ; 
but above all, we are seldom able, wher 
injured or insulted, to judge of the degree 
of sympathy which the world will bear in 
our resentment and our retaliation. The 
instant, however, that such degree of 
sympathy is exceeded, we hurt ourselves 
and not our adversary; I am so con- 
vinced of this, and so deeply fixed in the 
opinion, that besides the uncomfortable 
feelings which are generated in the course 
of literary debate, a man lowers his esti- 
mation in the public eye by engaging in 
such controversy, that, since I have 
been dipped in ink, I have suffered no 
personal attacks (and I have been ho- 
noured with them of all descriptions) to 
provoke me to reply. A man will cer- 
tainly be vexed on such occasions, and I 
have wished to have the knaves where the 
muircock was the bailie—or, as you would 
say, upon the sod—but I never let the 
thing cling to my mind, and always ad- 
hered to my resolution, that if my wril- 
ings and tenor of life did not confute 
such attacks, my words never should. 
Let me entreat you to view Coleridge’s 
violence as a thing to be contemned, not 
retaliated—the opinion of a British public 
may surely be set in honest opposition to 
that of one disappointed and: wayward 
man. You should also consider, en bon 
Chrétien, that Coleridge has had some 
reason to be spited at the world, and you 
are, I trust, to continue to be a favourite 
with the public—so that you should to- 
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tally neglect and despise criticism, how- 
ever virulent, which arises out of his bad 
fortune and your good.” 


His novels were now in every body's 
hands ; and although their authorship 
was unavowed, few who could pretend 
to any judgment in such matters ever 
felt any serious doubt as to their 
birth and parentage. He, no doubt, 
chuckled in secret over the mistakes 
and blunders of the many who were 
still to seek upon this subject, which 
formed a topic of conversation at almost 
every table, where some wise-acre 
was never wanting, whose solemn and 
oracular intimation of a more than 
common insight into the mystery, would 
fain persuade his hearers that he had 
penetrated the incognito of “the great 
unknown,” and that if he was only per- 
mitted to say all that he might, the 
world would soon be more fully en- 
lightened. But we must present our 
readers with a specimen of the scenes 
which took place at Ballantyne’s, when- 
ever a new production “ by the Author 
of Waverley,” was about to be given to 
the world. 


* James Ballantyne then lived in St. 
John-street, a row of good, old-fashioned, 
and spacious houses, adjoining the Canon- 
gate and Holyrood, and at no great dis- 
tance from his printing establishment. 
He had married a few years before the 
daughter of a wealthy farmer in Ber- 
wickshire—a quiet, amiable woman, of 
simple manners, and perfectly domestic 
habits: a group of fine young children 
Were growing up about him; and he 
usually, if not constantly, had under his 
roof his aged mother, his wife’s tender 
care of whom it was most pleasing to 
witness. As far as a stranger might 
judge, there could not be a more exem- 
plary household, or a happier one; and I 
have occasionally met the poet in St. 
John-street when there were no other 
guests but Erskine, Terry, George Ho- 
garth, and another intimate friend or two, 
and when James Ballantyne was content 
to appear in his own true and best co- 
lours, the kind head of his family, the 
respectful but honest school-fellow of 
Scott, the easy landlord of a plain, com- 
fortable table. But when any great event 
was about to take place in the business, 
especially on the eve of a new novel, 
there were doings of a higher strain in 
St. John-street; and to be present at 
one of those scenes was truly a rich treat, 
even—if not especially—for persons who, 
like myself, had no more knowledge than 
the rest of the world as to the author- 
ship of Waverley. Then were congre- 
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gated about the printer all his own lite. 
rary allies, of whom a considerable num- 
ber were by no means personally familiar 
with ‘THE GREAT UNKNOWN :'—who, by 
the way, owed to him that widely 
adopted title ;—and He appeared among 
the rest with his usuai open aspect of 
buoyant good-humour—although it was 
not difficult to trace, in the occasional 
play of his features, the diversion it af- 
forded him to watch all the procedure of 
his swelling confidant, and the curious 
neophytes that surrounded the well- 
spread board. 

“ The feast was, to use one of James's 
own favourite epithets, gorgeous; an al- 
dermanic ‘display of turtle and venison, 
with the suitable accompaniments of iced 
punch, potent ale, and generous Madeira. 
When the cloth was drawn the burley 
preses arose, with all he could muster of 
the port of John Kemble, and spouted 
with a sonorous voice the formula of 
Macbeth— 

“Fill full! 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table !’ 


This was followed by ‘the King, God 
bless him!’ and second came— Gentle- 
men, there is another toast which never 
has been nor never shall be omitted in 
this house of mine—I give you the health 
of Mr. Walter Scott, with three times 
three !"—All honour having been done 
to this health, and Scott having briefly 
thanked the company with some expres- 
sions of warm affection to their host, 
Mrs. Ballantyne retired;—the bottles 
passed round twice or thrice in the usual 
way ;—and then James rose once more, 
every vein on his brow distended, his eyes 
solemnly fixed upon vacancy, to propose, 
not as before in his stentorian key, but 
with ‘’bated breath,’ in the sort of whis- 
per by which a stage conspirator thrills 
the gallery—‘ Gentlemen, a bumper to the 
immortal Author of Waverley !’—The up- 
roar of cheering, in which Scott made a 
fashion of joining, was succeeded by deep 
silence, and then Ballantyne proceeded— 


“¢ In his Lord-Burleigh-look, serene and serious, 
A something of imposing and mysterious’— 


to lament the obscurity in which his il- 
lustrious but too modest correspondent 
still chose to conceal himself from the 
plaudits of the world—to thank the com- 
pany for the manner in which the nominis 
umbra had been received—and to assure 
them that the Author of Waverley would, 
when informed of the circumstance, feel 
highly delighted—‘ the proudest hour of 
his life,’ &c. &c. The cool, demure fun 
of Scott's features during all this mum- 
mery was perfect ; and Erskine’s attempt 
at a gay non-chalance was still more ludi- 
crously meritorious, Aldiborontiphosco- 
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phornio, however, bursting as he was, 
knew too well te allow the new novel to 
be made the subject of discussion. Its 
name was announced, and success to it 
crowned another cup; but after that no 
more of Jedediah. To cut the thread, he 
rolled out unbidden some one of his many 
theatrical songs, in a style that would 
have done no dishonour to almost any 
orchestra—The Maid of Lodi, or, per- 
haps, the Bay of Biscay, oh! or The 
sweet little cherub that sits up aloft. Other 
toasts followed, interspersed with ditties 
from other performers; old George 
Thompson, the friend of Burns, was 
ready for one with the Moorland Wedding, 
or Willie brew'd a peck o’ Maut ;—and so 
it went on, until Scott and Erskine, with 
any clerical or very staid personage that 
had chanced to be admitted, saw fit to 
withdraw. Then the scene was changed. 
The claret and the olives made way for 
broiled bones and a mighty bow] of punch; 
and when a few glasses of hot beverage 
had restored his powers, James opened 
ore rotundo on the merits of the forth- 
coming romance. ‘One chapter—one 
chapter only’'—was the cry. After nay, 
by’r Lady, nay!’ and a few more coy 
shifts, the proof-sheets were at length 
produced, and James, with many a prefa- 
tory hem, read aloud what he considered 
as the most striking dialogue they con- 
tained. 

« The first I heard so read was the in- 
terview between Jeanie Deans, the Duke 
of Argyle, and Queen Caroline, in Rich- 
mond Park; and notwithstanding some 
spice of the pompous tricks to which he 
was addicted, I must say he did the inimit- 
able scene great justice, At all events, 
the effect it produced was deep and me- 
morable, and no wonder that the exulting 
typographer’s one bumper more to Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham preceded his parting- 
stave, which was uniformly The Last 
Words of Marmion, executed certainly 
with no contemptible rivalry of Braham.” 


“The Heart of Midlothian” now 
appeared to captivate the world by an 
exhibition of artless manners and sim- 
ple virtues, as well as to astonish and 
to interest them by the lofty and the 
tragical in character and incident ; and 
never, perhaps, did Scott obtain a more 
complete dominion over the hearts of 
his readers. 


« From the choice of localities, and the 
splendid blazoning of tragical circumstan- 
ces that had left the strongest impres- 
sion on the memory and imagination of 
every inhabitant, the reception of this 
tale in Edinburgh was a scene of all- 
engrossing enthusiasm, such as I never 
witnessed there on the appearance of any 
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other literary novelty. But the admira- 
tion and delight were the same all over 
Scotland. Never before had he seized 
such really noble features of the national 
character as were canonized in the person 
of his homely heroine: no art had ever 
devised a happier running contrast than 
that of her and her sister—or interwoven 
a portraiture of lowly manners and simple 
virtues, with more graceful delineations 
of polished life, or with bolder shadows 
of terror, guilt, crime, remorse, madness, 
and all the agony of the passions.” 


Nor is it to be forgotten that he was 
all this time pressed upon by throngs 
of visitors, who went to Abbotsford 
under the impression that they were 
visiting the Great Unknown, and left 
it with a full persuasion that one so 
entirely disengaged, and at their dis- 
posal almost all the day, could not 
possibly find time for such productions. 
Mr. R. Cadell, who at that time was 
in the secret, from his connection with 
the house of Constable, “observing 
how his host was harassed by lion- 
hunters, and what a number of hours 
he spent daily in the company of his 
work people,” 


«‘ Expressed, during one of their walks, 
his wonder that Scott should ever be able 
to write books at allin the country, ‘I 
know,’ he said, ‘that you contrive . to 
get a few hours in your own room, and 
that may do for the mere pen-work ; but 
when is it that you think? <¢0O,’ said 
Scott, + I lie simmering over things for an 
hour or so before I get up—and there’s 
the time I am dressing to overhaul my half- 
sleeping half-waking projet de chapitre 
—and when I get the paper before me, 
it commonly runs off pretty easily. Be- 
sides, I often take a dose in the planta- 
tions, and while Tom marks out a dyke 
or a drain as I have directed, one’s fancy 


may be running its ain riggs in some other 
world.” 


But, if this facility of composition, 
amidst so much inconvenience and 
distraction, and while the secret an- 
noyances, arising out of his mercantile 
connections, were preying upon his 
spirits, be such as must excite our as- 
tonishment, the following account of 
the manner in which “ The Bride of 
Lammermoor” and “The Legend of 
Montrose” were produced, exhibits, 
probably, to the observer of the work- 
ings of intellect, the most extraordi- 
nary phenomenon that ever was pre- 
sented by the human mind. If we 
had authentic intelligence that Shaks- 
peare dictated the tragedy of Hamlet 
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while he was undergoing the tortures 
of the rack, it would scarcely be more 
surprising. ‘The reader has already 
been apprised of the agonies to which 
this great man was now frequently 
subject from cramps in the stomach, 
which were often so severe as almost 
to deprive him of the power of reason. 
He knew, at the same time, that the 
demands upon him by his publishers 
were such as could not be declined 
without a total derangement of their 
affairs, and he resolved to make the 
effort, by dictating when he could’ not 
write, to supply the copy which was 
to keep the presses going, until, in his 
usual way, he could resume bis la- 
bours, 


«“ The copy (as MS. for the press is 
technically called) which Scott was thus 
dictating, was that of the bride of Lam- 
mermoor; and his amanuenses were 
William Laidlaw and John Ballantyne ; 
of whom he preferred the latter, when he 
could be at Abbotsford, on account of the 
superior rapidity of his pen; and also 
because John kept his pen to the paper 
without interruption, and though with 
many an arch twinkle in his eyes, and 
now and then an audible smack of his 
lips, had resolution to work on like a 
well-trained clerk ; whereas good Laidlaw 
entered with such keen zest into the in- 
terest of the story as it flowed from the 
author’s lips, that he could not suppress 
exclamations of surprise and delight— 
‘Gude keep us a!—the like o’ that !— 
eh sirs! eh sirs!’"—and so-forth—which 
did not promote despatch. I have often, 
however, in the sequel, heard both these 
secretaries describe the astonishment with 
which they were equally affected when 
Scott began this experiment. The affec- 
tionate Laidlaw, beseeching him to stop 
dictating, when his audible suffering filled 
every pause, ‘ Nay, Willie’ he answered, 
‘only see that the doors are fast. I 
would fain keep all the cry as weil as all 
the wool to ourselves; but as to giving 
over work, that can only be when I am 
in woollen.” John Ballantyne told me 
that after the first day he always took 
care to have a dozen of pens made before 
he seated himself opposite to the sofa on 
which Scott lay, and that though he often 
turned himself on his pillow with a groan 
of torment, he usually continued the sen- 
tence in the same breath. But when 
dialogue of peculiar animation was in 
progress, spirit seemed to triumph alto- 
gether over matter—he arose from his 
couch and walked up and down the room, 
raising and lowering his voice, and as it 
were acting the parts. It was in this 
fashion that Scott produced the far 
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greater portion of The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor—the whole of the Legend of 
Montrose—and almost the whole of 
Ivanhoe. Yet, when his health was 
fairly re-established, he disdained to avail 
himself of the power of dictation, which 
he had thus put to the sharpest test, but 
resumed, and for many years resolutely 
adhered to, the old plan of writing every 
thing with his own hand. When I once, 
some time afterwards, expressed my sur- 
prise that he did not consult his ease, and 
spare his eyesight at all events, by occa- 
sionally dictating, he answered, ‘ I should 
as soon think of getting into a sedan 
chair while I can use my legs.’ ” 


Can this be paralleled in the history 
of the human mind? We think not; 
and it soothes us to entertain the be- 
lief that the intense sufferings which he 
then endured were mitigated by these 
extraordinary intellectual exertions, 
The sublime-endurance which Shelly 
throws into the character of his Pro- 
metheus, is not more striking, than the 
collectedness, the fortitude, and the 
self-possession of Scott under those 
racking torments, during which he 
improvised, as it were, productions 
which, had he written nothing else, 
would confer upon him an undying re- 
putation, 


“ The Bride of Lammermoor, and the 
Legend of Montrose, would have been 
read with indulgence had they needed it ; 
for the painful circumstances under which 
they must have been produced were 
known wherever an English newspaper 
made its way; but I believe that, except 
in numerous typical errors, which sprung 
of necessity from the author's inability 
to correct any proof-sheets, no one ever 
affected to perceive in either tale the 
slightest symptom of his malady, Dugald 
Dalgetty was placed by acclamation in 
the same rank with Bailie Jarvie—a con- 
ception equally new, just, and humorous, 
and worked out in all the details, as if it 
had formed the luxurious entertainment 
of a chair as easy as was ever shaken by 
Rabelais; and though the character of 
Montrose himself seemed hardly to have 
been treated so fully as the subject 
merited, the accustomed rapidity of the 
novelist’s execution would have been 
enough to account for any such defect. 
Of Caleb Balderston—(the hero of one 
of the many ludicrous delineations which 
he owed to the late Lord Haddington, a 
man of rare pleasantry, and one of the 
best tellers of old Scotch stories that I 
ever heard)—I cannot say that the gene- 
ral opinion was then, nor do believe it 
ever since has been, very favourable. It 
wus pronounced at the time, by more than 
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one critic, a mere caricature ; and, though 
Scott himself would never in after days 
admit this censure to be just, he allowed 
that “ he might have sprinkled rather too 
much parsley over his chicken.” But 
even that blemish, for I grant that I 
think it a serious one, could not disturb 
the profound interest and pathos of the 
Bride of Lammermoor—to my fancy the 
most pure and powerful of all the tra 
gedies that Scott ever penned. The 
reader will be well pleased, however, 
to have, in place of any critical ob- 
servations on this work, the following 
particulars of its composition from the 
notes which its printer dictated when 
stretched on the bed from which he well 
knew he was never to rise. 


« ¢ The book,’ (says James Ballantyne), 
¢was not only written, but published, 
before Mr. Scott was able to rise from 
his bed; and he assured me, that when 
it was first put into his hands in a com- 
plete shape, he did not recoilect one 
single incident, character, or conversation 
it contained! He did not desire me to 
understand, nor did I understand, that his 
illness had erased from his memory the 
original incidents of the story, with which 
he had been acquainted from his boyhood. 
These remained rooted where they had 
ever been; or, to speak more explicitly, 
he remembered the general facts of the 
existence of the father and mother, of the 
son and daughter, of the rival lovers, of 
the compulsory marriage, and the attack 
made by the bride upon the hapless bride- 
groom, with the general catastrophe of 
the whole, All these things he recol- 
lected, just as he did before he took to 
his bed ; but he literally recollected no- 
thing else :—not a single character woven 
by the romancer, not one of the many 
scenes and points of humour, nor any 
thing with which he was connected as the 
writer of the work. ‘ For a long time,’ 
he said, ¢ I felt myself very uneasy in the 
course of my reading, lest I should be 
startled by meeting something altogether 
glaring and fantastic. However, I re- 
collected that you had been the printer, 
and I felt sure that you would not have 
permitted any thing of this sort to pass,’ 
‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ upon the whole, how did 
you like it?’ « Why,’ he said, ‘as a whole 
I felt it monstrous gross and grotesque ; 
but still the worst of it made me laugh, 
and I trusted the gond-natured public 
would not be less indulgent.’ I do not 
think I ever ventured to lead to the dis- 
cussion of this singular phenomenon 
again ; but you may depend upon it, that 
what I have now said is as distinctly re- 
ported as if it had been taken down in 
Short-hand at the moment; | should not 
otherwise have ventured to allude to the 
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matter at all. I believe you will agree 
with me in thinking that the history of 
the human mind contains nothing more 
wonderful.” 


We have nothing to add to our 
author’s just appreciation of these cap- 
tivating and absorbing tales. They 
were speedily followed by “ Ivanhoe,” 
the better part of which was dictated 
like them, and which continues to the 
present day one of the most popular 
of all his productions. 

** As a work of art, Ivanhoe is perhaps 
the first of all Scott’s efforts, whether in 
prose or in verse; nor have the strength 
and splendour of his imagination been 
displayed to higher advantage than in 
some of the scenes of this romance. But 
I believe that no reader who is capable 
of thoroughly comprehending the author’s 
Scotch eharacters and Scotch dialogue 
will ever place even Ivanhoe, as a work 
of genius, on the same level with Waverley 
or the Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 


We have now arrived at that period 
of his history, when his reputation as a 
novelist was at its highest. Never 
afterwards was the same eagerness 
manifested by the public for an early 
perusal of his productions. The truth 
is, his incognito had served him, by 
giving a mysterious interest to these 
charming tales; and as ¢hat was dimi- 
nished by the growing certamty that 
he was indeed the author, that “ none 
but himself could be his parallel,” his 
publishers should have been prepared 
for an abatement of curiosity on the 
part of his readers, that must have ma- 
terially diminished their sales. This 
Scott himself would have perfectly un- 
derstood; and his mind was of too 
mauly a cast to be seriously, or even 
disagreeably, affected by a result which 
might so reasonably be expected. But 
not so his publishers. They feared to 
tell him of the fact, lest it should damp 
the ardour of his genius, and suffered 
him to remain under the impression, 
that whatever novel he threw off “coin- 
manded the old triumphant sale of ten 
or twelve thousand ;” and the conse- 
quence to him was similar to that 
which takes place when an expensive 
and speculating man is suffered to 
overdraw his account at the bank, and 
thus lulled into the belief that he has 
lodgments in store for every contin- 
gency. Scott’s success as a literary 
man had encouraged him to build aud 
to plant, and to purchase, until there 
seemed to be no end of his acquisitions 
and improvements ; and he was led, 
not ugpnaturally, into the belief that 
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the estate, “of which he carried the 
title-deeds under the crown of his hat,” 
would furnish funds for every project 
by which he sought to secure the com- 
forts of his family, or to gratify his ro- 
mantic imagination. And under this 
delusion he was suffered to remain, 
from the unwise timidity of his book- 
sellers, during the most expensive years 
of his life, when, had he been timeously 
advised of the real state of the case, 
most perplexing embarrassments might 
have been avoided. 

He had now settled two members of 
his family very much to his mind. His 
daughter had married Mr. Lockhart, 
and his son was a Cornet of Hussars. 
The letters which he wrote to the 
latter contain much good advice, of 
which, it is to be hoped, the young 
man profited ; but they are remarkable 
also for a singular abstinence from the 
topic, which, above all others, would 
have claimed the attention of a Chris- 
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tian parent. The truth is, Scott re- 
spected, rather than loved religion, and 
there is no evidence whatever to prove 
that he, at any period of his life, as far 
as it has been as yet reveuled, regarded 
it as “the one thing needful.” And 
we do not hesitate to ascribe this, ina 
good measure, to his rigidly puritanical 
education. He had seen too little of 
religion in its loveliness, and too much 
of it in its austerity and gloom, to have 
been very favourably impressed by it 
at that season of life, when impressions 
are most permanent and decisive ; and 
accordingly, for any thing which may 
be gleaned from such letters to his son 
as his biographer has thought fit to 
publish, that young man might remain 
ignorant that there was any world be- 
yond the grave. But, as far as the 
world that now is was concerned, the 
father’s anxieties appear to have been 
most wisely directed. 


To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 


My Dear Eprror—You have asked me for a poem; the lines which I send shew my willingness 


rather than my power to be of use. 


They were written years ago. 


The poet Coleridge sent to one of 


the Annuals some lines which had been printed before, but not in any true sense of the word published, 
saying, they were as good as manuscript; will you, on this poetical authority, receive these verses? 
J. A. 


* A STORY OF 


EASTERN LIFE. 


BY JOHN ANSTER, LL.D. 


Hast thou sailed on the summer sea 
When its bosom lies in light ? 
And have the scenes of life to thee 
Been as beautiful and bright 
As the vallies of ocean, lovelily 
Shining to court the sight ? 
To thee do I sing ;—'tis a tale of fear, 
Of wonder and woe, that thou shalt hear! 
To thee do I sing—for the happy should know, 
And the proud should hear the tales of woe ! 


Hast thou toiled through the desert with burning feet, 
Lips parched and black and broken with heat, 

Thine eye deceived by the phantomry 

Of billowy grass and the proud palm-tree ? 

Have the waves of dry sand, eddying near, 

With a voice like waters mocked thine ear ? 

And has thy lot in life been placed 

*Mid scenes as wild, and lone, and waste ? 

To thee do I sing—’tis a mournful lay, 

But twill while the mourner’s sorrows away !— 


{ The tale which the preceding lines were intended to introduce was never com- 


pleted; and the fragment preserved is but a small part of what was written. 


I had 


attempted to describe the earlier scenes of Zamri’s life, and his domestic happiness, 


till blasted by the murder of his son. 
nirative from that event. ] 


In the lines which follow, he continues the 
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* * * * * 
* * * * * 


“ I thought—what words can never speak !— 
I felt—as never man before !— 

I felt—till feeling ceased to pain, 

Till stupor froze my wearied brain, 

Till frenzy’s throes no more convulse, 

‘Till the blood toiled through every pulse ; 

Then—then there came, a burst of flame, 

That filled my soul, that fired my frame— 

Then spoke a voice within my breast, 

A voice that would not be represt,— 

It spoke, as with an angel’s tone,— 

REVENGE, it cried, Revence, alone! 


“¢ RevenceE !’—I blest the sound !—in wrath, 
By-dark Kiderle’s name, I swore, 
That I would trace the ocean-path, 
Would tread on every Christian shore ; 
Nor toil, nor age, nor pain, nor sloth, 
Should free me, (such my desperate oath,) 
Till I should glut me with the gore 
Of him, by whom my son had died ; 
Then might my spirit, gratified, 
Revenge and rest at length enjoy, 
Nor mourn in vain my murdered boy :— 
Foolish the oath !—mayhap ’twas worse— 
But, Stranger, ’twas a father’s curse !— 


“ Straight onward sped I to the sea,— 
The voice within was goading me— 
The winds were loud—no pilot then 

Would trust his bark to faithless seas, 
But I_—who was alone ’mong men,— 
Whose hopes were fled,—whose son was dead,— 
With maniac hand the canvass spread, 
Regardless, whether ocean’s wave 
In tumult to the tempest rave, 

Or playful sport with gentle breeze, 

And then—but tale of miseries 

Mayhap no other breast will please 
Than his who felt, and loves to tell 

His chequered woes ; but, Son, thy gaze 
Informs me, that thou lovest well 

An old man’s tale of youthful days. 


“ As sad I roamed the desert deep, 

I sank into a troubled sleep ; 

A coldness hung upon my breast,— 

It was not pain,—it was not rest,— 

My eye was weary, and my hand 

Too weak to raise the warrior brand ; 

Even though the wretch I sought were there, 
Methinks I had been forced to spare ! 
Phantoms of dread around me roll, 

Dreams such as haunt the murderer's soul, 
Hovering within the unholy tomb, 

To vex him till the day of doom ; 

And with an heart of ghastlier dread, 

He cannot quit such lonely bed, 
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When the last trump his bonds hath broke, 
Than from that dreary sleep I woke ! 


“TI know not if the eye saw true, 

But more than nature met its view :— 

Each image that before me rolled, 

Was stained with blood and icy-cold ; 

Like meteors through a clouded sky, 

In rapid rush they darted by! 

By lightning scen a female form 

Shone bright amid the darkening storm,— 
Her eye-ball shed a lurid glare, 

The wind, that rushed amung her hair, 

Left her dark cheek and forehead bare. 

I viewed her eye’s unquiet roll, i 
And Vengeance settled in my soul ; 

Like Meina’s maddening glance it shone, 
When first she viewed her murdered son !— 


“ The waves were blood—I saw the Dead 
Upon the burning waters tread ;— 4 
His pale hand crumbled in my hold, 

The eye that fixed on mine was cold, 

I felt his breath upon my cheek, 

I heard his voice—one piercing shriek, 
More dread than was his parting groan :— 
I gazed—oh God! I was alone !— 

I loathed the loneliness that gave 

Such close communion with the grave ; 
The waves were calm, the winds assuaged, 
Still in my soul their spirit raged, 


Strange shadows fell from lowering clouds, ’ 
And spectres sighed amid the shrouds, 
And every stir that met my ear 
Along the ocean’s silence drear, 
Would sound like tones that once were dear! 
* * * * * { 
{ 


“In sleep I heard the lingering groan 
Of him whose hand had slain my son, 
In sleep I saw his life-blood spilt,— 
Alas! I woke, and felt the hilt ? 
Of the bright sabre firmly grasped, 

By my convulsive fingers clasped— 

But—oh ! the blade was still unstained j 
Which late the murderer's blood had drained, 

As wandering fancy loved to deem,— 

I doated on the dreadful dream. 

*Tis strange the fearful joy I felt 


As on such thoughts I darkly dwelt ; 
But when from visioned bliss awake, 


Then was my bosom doomed to ache ; ' 
I thought alone on prospects cross’d, 

My slaughtered son, my consort lost,— 

I thought on fortune’s sudden change, 

And sighed and started for Revenge— 

The frame, beneath some fiend’s controul, 

Shook in the tempest of the soul :— 

‘| . . . 

The burning eye that throbbed in pain, 

As stern it gazed with steady strain,— 


The ear, that mystic sounds would form 
Mid rush of wave and roar of storm, 
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And fancy aecents sad and strange 

Along the ocean’s weary range,— 

All—in those dizzying hours of dread— 
Seemed as though earth and heaven had fled 
For ever, from the eye and ear, 

That knew no objects but of fear :— 

The sun, that stained the burning flood, 
It rose in fire, it sank in blood— 

The mist, that hurrying whirlwinds sweep, 
Fast, like a spectre o’er the deep. 

—Like that red sun, that spectre cloud 
Darkened and flamed my spirit proud !— 


“ Yet were there moments of delight ; 
Twas swect to roam o’er moonlight seas, 
’Twas sweet to breathe the landward breeze, 
While not a sound the silence broke, 

And not a stir the bosom woke,— 

Was there no sound ?—The dirge-like flow 
Of Ocean murmurs sad and low, 

And, from the convent on the rock, 
Chimes the slow warning of the clock, 
And, o’er the billows bright and calm, 

At times you hear the plaintive psalm, 
And just can see the shadows dim 

Of monks, who pour that measured hymn : 
—My soul, though long untuned to bliss, 
Mourned not ’mid such a scene as this !— 
What odours ’wake from every grove, 
What thousand twinkling leaflets move, 
What quivering shadows sportive play, 
And o’er the water shift and stray! 

—I loved to mark the Pharos’ light 
Streak the blue wave with trembling white, 
And gleam serene upon my bark,— 

Like Hope, when all around was dark! 
Then thoughts of former hours would roll 
Faint through the darkness of my soul 

1 dwelt upon my daughter’s doom, 

I saw her bright in beauty’s bloom 
Returning to her sire, to shine 

And shed repose on his decline : 

And in such hour, that son, whose fate 
Hath made this bosom desolate, 


Even him again I seemed to see 
Burst from the tomb to life and me ! 


“ Strange fancies then would I conceive, 
Such even as madness dotes to weave, 
And I too loved the dear deceit, 

It was so wild, so sad, so sweet. 
Silence and utter solitude 


Had soothed me to a pensive mood ; 
Methought at length had ceased the strife, 
The woes, the weariness of life,— 
Methought the pang of death was o’er, 
And I was journeying to the shore 

Where gladness dwells for evermore ; 
The boundless ocean seemed to me 
The waters of eternity, 

And glories from another sky 

In distant prospect blest mine eye ; 
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A moment glowed the vision bright— 
A moment—and again ’twas night !— 


“ Thou, boy, art young, and yet some friend 
Of thine may sleep the grave’s cold sleep ; 
Mayhap thou lovest alone to bend 
Above his tomb and weep! 
Or hast thou loved a form divine, 
Whose hopes, whose heart, whose soul was thine 
Whose eye, whene’er thine met its view, 
Bevealed the spirit sparkling through ? 
And has thy loved and loving bride 
Left thee in loneliness, and died ?— 
—Deep may’st thou sigh, but can’st not know 
The anguish of a father’s woe :— 
The camp, the field, the court, the bower, 


Another smiling paramour, ' 
And youth and years bring thee relief ; i 
But think upon the restless grief ' 
Of him, whose hopes were fixed upon ' 
A dearer self, an only son, f 


Whose hand should prop him on the brink, 
Ere yet into the grave he sink,— 

Whose arm—but it is pain to think !— 
—Blame not such father, but his fate, ' 
If he may seem too much to hate 

The wretch, by whom he was undone,— 

The infidel—who slew his son !— 


Spence none = 


“ And He hath fallen, and not in vain 
I called on vengeance for the slain ?— j 
It was no common breeze, that sped 
My bark along the ocean’s bed— 
It was no dream, no erring thought, 
A frantic father’s anguish wrought,— 
*Twas Heaven that led my course aright, 
Aud I was shadowed by its might ; 
And I was summoned to obey 
The guiding power that shaped my way ! 


“ The evening hour was still and soft, 

The moon, unclouded, shone aloft, 

And I was gazing on the Deep ;— 

I watched the billows slowly creep— 

I marked the varying colours, cast 

O’er cach, while mingling with the last,— 

The purple tinge, the emerald gleam, 

Trembling and changing with the beam ; 

That gleam of green more steady grew,* 
The noiseless wave was still, 

A deeper green !—a darker blue !— 

— Tis my native vale, that meets my view, } 
And the flow of my own blue rill, % 

And the shadowy groves are peeping through 
The morning mists of the hill! 

The scene is bright in the glow of the year, 

And all is vivid to eye and ear :— 

I hear the stir of the breeze, that heaves 

On the water the languid lotus’ leaves ; 

The sky-lark’s song, and the swallow’s shriek, 

And the music of winds in the caverned peak ;— 


Ne ee 


* The Calenture. 
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A Story of Eastern Life 


I see the swan sail calmly by, 

And the ringlet formed by the falling fly, 

The woodbines wreathing the coloured crag, 

The lifted head of the antlered stag :— 

Light breezes wake the soft air, rife 

With playful atoms of insect life ;— 

Light breezes bend the head of the rose, 

And scutter on earth the cistus’ snows ; 

The clouds and the mists are sailing by, 

And fading fast in the blue of the sky ; 

The streaks of coloured light, that shone 

O’er the chambers of the eust, are gone ; 

The sunbeams fall, like a silent shower, 

Through the stirring leaves of the budding bower,— 
And, Merna, before mine eye thou art, 

As when first thy loveliness fix’d my heart ; 

With the bridal wreath my fingers ‘wound 

Thy sunny locks again are bound ; 

Thy hand moves swift o’er the harp I strung, 
Thy voice is busy with lays I sung— 

Look up, my Belovéd, thy wanderer’s at home !— 
—I looked for her glance, and I saw—the sea-foam ; 
I saw once more that lovely scene, 

But the cold blue water gushed between ;— 

I gazed again with a searching eye, 

But the dream of delight had for ever gone by :— 
’*Tis strange in those moments no sorrow woke, 
No thought of my son the transport broke ! 


—* Still was I musing on this scene, 
When, lo! an armed brigantine, 
Wich sail outspread, and streamer flowing, 
And oarsmen rapidly all rowing !— 
I viewed her break the foamy main, 
And, though I gazed and gazed again, 
Methouglit it was my idle brain 

Had shaped the phantom fair ; 
And still I gazed, and still | thought 
The creature strange that fancy wrought 
Would fade away in air ; 

More near approached the pirate bark,— 
Its shadow fell more long and dark,— 
They reached my little boat :—appalled, 
On Allah’s name in prayer I called ; 
Till then, while on my lonely way, 
In sooth I had no heart to pray— 
The steersman heard the name divine, 
And blest him with the Christian sign, 
And smiled ;—I saw that sneer before, 
When my son, sinking, writhed in gore,— 
That moment o’er my spirit cross'‘d 
The thought of all I loved and lost ; 
—Oh! I have seen the tiger crouch 
To watch the pilgrim’s grassy couch, 
Have marked the burning eye-ball’s glare 
Ere yet he leaves his silent lair,— 
Like him the captive Zamrt lay, 
With eye, that rested on his prey. 


“ Dark fell the night—and fierce and fast, 
Through riven sail and crashing mast, 
The lightaling’s hurrying arrows past— 
— Yes! Heaven’s own lightning was my guide, 
And Heaven’s own strength my arm supplied,— 































































A Story of Eastern Life. 


The wind was loud, the thunder pealed, 
In prayer the frighted pilot kneeled ;— 
A sudden tide of passion gushed 
die my veins, and forth I rushed,— 
Swift, as the lightning’s winged dart, 
The sabre’s point was in his heart! 


«“ A moment undisturbed I stood, 
And gazed in gladness on the blood ;— 
They viewed in fear, but did not seize 

The avenger, standing o’er the slain ; 
It seemed mine eye had power to freeze 
The life that paused in every vein, 
So chill each look, so hushed each breath, 
Of those who saw that scene of death :-— 
And yet no stir :—I heard alone 
One throbbing pulse, one deep-drawn groan 
Disturb the general hush ; 
I saw one struggling heave of pain, 
As bursting from the broken vein 
The rapid life-drops gush. 
—‘ A moment, and mine eye was dim,— 
I did not see, I did not think, 
But through each pulse and through each limb 
I felt my failing spirit shrink: 
Yet all was Recodo moment more 
They seized the hand still hot with gore !— 
—Ah! senseless ones! why seize this hand ? 
Will he, for whom hath been untwined 
Each tie, that linked him to his kind, 
Pause now to think on axe and brand ? 
Think ye he stands to calculate 
How best to ’scape the murderer’s fate, 
That thus ye wreathe your idle bands 
Round moveless feet and passive hands ?— 
Thought ye the sight of sun or star, 
‘hought ye the breath and dews of heaven, 
One added rapture could have given, 
That thus in wrath ye flung me far 
From all the scenes that can impart 
Enjoyment to the untroubled heart ? 
Thought ye, when in your dungeon cast, 
And lingering there companiouless, 
The long and weary hours I past 
Abandoned tamely to distress ?— 
No! I have listened to the breeze, 
And heard the music of the seas, 
And joyous echoed every sound 
That swept my prison-house around— 
— Yes !—if thou wilt, pronounce it madness— 
Oft with my fettered feet I sprang, 
Oft did I clash my chains in gladness, 
Oft in delirious joy I sang— 
My righted son was with me there, 
And joy was in his eye and air, 
Nor could I wish his fortune changed, 
Whose death so deeply was avenged. 
— Why did ye fling me thus from light ? 
Thought ye I cared for noon or night ? 
—My prison hours were hours of joy, 
Yet interchanged with agony— 
Yes! raptures rose like waves that reach 
The proud rocks of some lonely beach, 
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Then ebb, and, where they cease to heave, 
Oh, what a dreary waste they leave !— 


“ How ——— did passions rave! 


The Moon of 


adness ruled the wave—* 


— What bursts of splendour light the Deep, 
What shadows o’er its surges sweep !— 
—I cannot linger here, to tell 
The tortures Man prepared for me, 
The blood that stained my lonely cell, 
The soul he vainly sought to quell, 
That, when the body shrank and fell, 
Groaned not amid the agony !— 
I called for tortures—and I felt 
Strange pleasure in the stripes they dealt ;— 
In rage they struck—I loved to shew 
With what calm scorn I bore the blow— 
Still did they meanly spare this breath, 
Lest suffering should be ’scap’d by death ! 


—* Amid such shocks of outward strife, 
Such dreams, each wilder than the past, 
My brain with fearful visions rife, 
My body worn, ’twas strange that life 
Sank not beneath the weight at last !” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPRY OF THE REV. BLACKTHORN M‘FLAIL, LATE P, P. 


OF BALLYMACWHACKEM, 


Written by his Cousin, the Rev. Phedlim M‘Fun, Roman Catholic Rector of Ballymacscaltheen. 


CHAP, I1l.——-THE CHRISTENING, 


Tue moment Father M‘Flewsther and 
the “ Cowjutherer” entered Bosthoon’s 
house, all the guests respectfully rose 
up, and seldom was a reception more 
cordially given than that which they 
received on the occasion. Bosthoon 
and Molsh, in particular, as host and 
hostess, displayed—the one a zeal, and 
the other un energy in their welcome 
which none but a priest or methodist 
preacher can understand. Molsh’s eye 
gleamed with delight on witnessing the 
fine healthy tone of colour which 
glowed on Father M‘Flewsther’s cheek; 
or, as she herself said, 

“ The veins o’ my heart are up wid 
happiness to see your reverence look so 
bright an’ rosy. Upon my purty, it’s 
younger you're gettin’ every day, fa- 
ther, ahagur.” 

“Troth, Molsh dear,” replied his 
reverence, “ I don’t think I’m fwhailin’ 
a bit upon it, at all, at all; I’m as 





* This image is from the Persian Tales of Inatulla. 


good a man yet as ever I was, fora 
wager of five ons agin’ a testher, any 
day. Give me a drink of dunyha 
rauwher.” (Thick milk.) 

“ Give me your reverence’s fist first,” 
interrupted Bosthoon, grasping his 
hand with the power of a vice; “an’ 
be me sowl, the same fist’s a thumper 
when your blood’s up; but, in the 
mane time, hard frost to the dhrop o’ 
bunyha rauwher you'll taste in this 
house to-day, so you won't, so long as 
we've betther for you. No, no, your 
reverence, we've a cow gives a kindlier 
dhrop than all that comes to, an’ 
Father Bartle here must dhraw a tit 0” 
the same animal, if it was only in 
regard to the speed he thravels over a 
mass wid. Eh, Father Bartle? you're 
the holy boy can do that in double 
quick! Asy, now, gintlemin, an’ 
you'll both get something dacenter 
than bunyha rauwher.” 
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Bosthoon here cracked his fingers, 
and, in turning about, jumped Jim 
Crow with such a grace as we might 
suppose the Colossus of Rhodes to 
have displayed under the influence of 
the earthquake which laid him pros- 
trate in the waves. Having accom- 
plished this, he executed a wink at 
Molsh, who immediately followed him 
into another room, where he addressed 
her as follows : 

“Now, Molsh, my daisey, hould a 
hard cheek, an’ if I don’t spoil their 
noses from scentin’ out my saycret in 
regard to little Blackthorn’s takin’ the 
wather, why, thin, say that Bosthoon’s 
not square.” 

“ Musha, thin, gracious me, Bos- 
thoon, what are you at now ?” 

“ Never heed me, Molsh. Arra be 
me sow! Father M‘Flewsther raised 
his nosthril the moment he enthered 
the house, like a knowin’ one, in a way 
that showed me that he smelt more 
than the naked wather, ’tanny rate. 
Faith, barrin’ by what I’m goin’ to do, 
we could never go it an an ould stager 
like him.” 

“And what are you goin’ to do, 
Bosthoon ?” 

“Do you know how to avide the 
smell o’ tobaccy, Molsh ?” 

“ Arra, no.” 

“Why, you see, to take a blast o’ 
the pipe yourself; and the same way, 
to escape the small pock, is to resave a 
little o’ the infection first ; be me sowl 
I'll inoceolate both o’ them, in less 
than no time; afther that let them 
sinell what they can. God pardon me 
for takin’ their reverences by the nose, 
any how, but I can’t get over it—ha, 
ha, hogh !” 

“Well, well,” replied Molsh, “ if 
ever a man tuck lave of his seven 
senses, an’ you are doin’ it; for what 
you're at, or what you mane, myself 
kuows no more than the man in the 
moon.” 

“ You soon will dhough ; now be off 
an’ yet the robes an Father Black- 
thorn, while I put the infection on the 
clargy—hagh, agh, agh !” 

Molsh proceeded as desired, to dress 
the youngster for the ceremony, whilst 
Bosthoou returned to the kitehen, 
where the clergymen and other guests 
sat, bearing in each hand a jug of the 
mysterious drink which he had eulo- 
gized so highly. 

“Come, gintlemen, taste this,” he 
exclaimed, throwing, at the same time, 
a nod of comical mystery at each ; “it 
is n't bunyha rauwher it is, but crame 
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itself. Faix the cow that gives it is 
worth her feedin’. ” 

Father M‘Flewsther put the jug to 
his lips, and took a draught, keeping 
his eyes shut like those of a man who 
drinks experimentally ; after which, 
without removing the jug, he cast, 
across his nose, at Bosthoon, a look of 
such comic benignity as plainly inti- 
mated the agreeable surprise produced 
by the excellence of the beverage. 


“Faith, Bosthoon,” said he, “ you 
are right; it is the crame of good 
drink, sure enough. Domine O’Fag, 
propino tibi! bonum securum !” 


“ The odour is extremely superb en- 
tirely,” said O’Fag, putting it to his 
lips, “and the taste aiqually laudable 
and splendid; ago tibi gratias pater 
suavissime : flos bonny potus, et nitida 
vacca est ex qua lactatur.” 

“ Ay, faith, proculdubius, it is what 
I said—bonum securum for choice 
drink ; bonus, melior, optimus, O'Fag, 
my daisey !” 

“Good! Father Mac, your old hu- 
mour can never die, I believe.” 

“ No—it can’t, and, consequintly, it 
will be immortial—ha, ha, ha! eh, 
O’Fag, is n’t that one of the ould 
touches ?” 

“ Why, it is like yourself, sir, teres 
atque rotundus ; sweet and keen, num- 
quam sera est ad bonos mores via; a 
ee quod valde debitur tibi.” 

“ Devil a doubt of it ; proculdubius 
agin, O’Fag, amantium ire armoris 
whirr inter gratium est.” 

“ Gintlemen,” said Bosthoon, “ that’s 
tight spakin’, no doubt; but I knew 
very well that I could give you what 
‘ud make your larnin’ shine—what ’ud 
take the latin out 0’ yez.” 

Hitherto the other guests took no 
part in the conversation, if it could be 
called such, nor indeed had they 
either opportunity or education to 
conduct a dialogue of the classic cha- 
racter we have described. These 
displays by the hedge-priests were 
termed by the old continental clergy, 
the grog language, or sometimes whis- 
key-and-water latin, in Consequence of 
their component parts being half 
Latin, half English, and neither pure. 
“Such a man,’ was no unusual ex- 
pression when speaking of a hedge- 
priest ; “such a man talks grog fluently 
enough,” or “he speaks whiskey and 
water tolerably well, for a man that 
cannot understand himself without an 
interpreter.” 

Bosthoon, however, was impatient 
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until the ceremony of Blackthorn’s 
baptism should be concluded— 

“ Molsh,” said he, “what the dic- 
kens is keepin’ you? Sure you don't 
intind to spend the whole day robin’ 
him? Here’s Father M‘Flewsther 
an’ Father Bartle both overflowin’ wid 
Latin an’ larnin’, aiger to put the 
grace o’ God an him, an’ yit you 
havn't him ready.” 

“ Bosthoon, do you designate him 
for the divine mission ?” enquired 
Father O’Fag. 

“Do I!” replied Bosthoon, with a 
funereal grin that sadly puzzled the 
priest ; “faix, your reverence, by the 
time the same chap’s christened he'll 
be half a priest as it is. Sure his mo- 
ther dremt-——” 

“ Will you send him, Bosthoon, to 
this new College that they’ve opened 
at Maynute?” enquired Father 
M‘Flewsther. 

“ Why, he says he’s a minute priest 
already,” observed Father Bartle, with 
a deferential smile towards his superior, 
for having taken the liberty of pun- 
ning upon his pronunciation. : 

“Sure, gintlemen, his 
dremt”. resumed Bosthoon. 

The mother herself here appeared, 
with the minute priest pontifically 
robed in her arms, A table, covered 
with a white cloth, was immediately 
placed in the middle of the floor by 
Bid Fogarty and Miss M‘Faitritch, 
who appeared both anxious to render 
all the service in their power. 

“ Whirroo!” said Bosthoon, “ now 
for it; divil a thing ’s wantin’ but— 
the—the—hagh, agh, agh—the Wa- 
THER |” 

Here he gave a formidable plunge, 
stooped, gathered his shoulders, and 
velted the palm of his left hand with 
fis clenched fist—* An’ that we'll soon 
have ; be aisey, now; be aisey,” said 
he, about to produce the element. 

“ Bosthoon,” said Father Bartle, 
interrupting him, “ you mentioned 
something about a drame Mrs. M‘Flail 
had ; and, for fear I might forget it, 
will you remember to tell it to me 
before Igo. You may take my word 
for’t, no man will expound it wid purer 
logic than I will.” 

“ Aisey, Father O’Fag,” said Bos- 
thoon, laying his finger along his nose, 
and giving a grin of felony at the 
curate—“ you shall hear the whole 
dhrame at the proper sason ; but, 
aisey, I say, I’m goin’ to get the— 
the—Warner !!!” 

He strided into the next room as he 
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spoke, and immediately returned bear- 
ing between his hands a wooden bowl 
nearly filled with what he termed, so 
mirthfully and mysteriously, the Wa- 
THER for the christenin’, Having 
placed this upon the table, he stepped 
back with an expression upon his face 
of what the country-people term mock- 
modesty, so ludicrously solemn that it 
was with much difficulty the spectators 
could prevent themselves from laugh- 
ing aloud. 

Father M‘Flewsther having now 
put. on his stole, and pulled out his 
book—Norry Flattery, the midwife, 
marshalled the gossips with the usual 
sense of bustling importance for which 
her class is remarkable. Bid Fogarty, 
as being of the “ould original church,” 
held the infant ; it being the general 
opinion that the breath of a heretic, to 
a certain extent, impairs the efficacy 
of a Catholic sacrament. Beside her 
stood Brian Boroo M‘Scut, her bache- 
lor, having his throat flashily encased 
ina red silk neckerchief tied into a 
true lover’s knot, whilst on each side 
of his face rose a stiffly starched collar, 
that peered above his ears, and met 
immediately under his nether lip. The 
other portion of his dress was what we 
have already described, viz. a sky-blue 
coat, with gilt buttons, a yellow waist- 
coat, and a pair of spruce buckskins, 
as tight as two-pence. He stood, with 
his chin raised by the depth and stiff- 
ness of his cravat, three inches higher 
than its usual elevation ; altogether an 
exquisite specimen of a rustic dandy, 
who leads the fashion in his class. It was 
evident that he and Bid Fogarty felt a 
certain pleasure in their juxta-position, 
from the sly side-long glances with 
which she favoured him, as well as by 
the consequential ogles which he con- 
strainedly threw across his nose at Bid, 
and which, from the opinion he enter- 
tained of himself, and the tightness of 
his neck-gear, appeared to have as 
much of patronage as of love in them. 

Removed a little from them, stood 
Miss Lilly M‘Faitritch, with Creepy 
O’Sleeveen close to her side, and 
ready to pay her all quiet but sedulous 
attention. Miss Lilly was dressed in 
a swallow-tailed gown of dark silk, 
which, for the sake of neatness, had its 
train pinned up behind as far as the 
ancles, for it was made in a by-gone 
fashion, after the model of her mother’s. 
Over her petticoat, which was of dimi- 
ty, she wore an apron of book-muslin, 
quite transparent. Also, on her arms 
were drawn gloves of white net-work, 
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reaching from mid finger to her clbows, 
which, it is to be wished they had alto- 
gether concealed, as the anatomy of 
Miss Lilly was, in truth, beginning to 
get rather scientific. Her head was or- 
namented with an opaque muslin cap 
which ran to a point behind, like a 
candle-quencher, for, as the amiable 
spinster’s locks had, for some years 
past, been merging into that most re- 
tiring of all hues, called iron-grey, so 
did she feel reluctant that her head 
should be known as the scene of con- 
test between the two opposing colours 
of black and white. This headdress 
was graced with a profusion of green 
ribbons which hung down like the 
branches of a weeping ash, and served 
to protect, from too close a scrutiny, 
her long reddish neck, of which the 
anatomy was still more correct and 
perspicuous than that of her arms. I 
have nothing further to add, except 
that her nose was obviously much 
sharper than it had been at an earlier 
period of life, and that she diffused 
around her a powerful odour of musk. 

Creepy O’Sleeveen’s dress was, lixe 
himself, smooth, neat and without any 
flash whatsoever. His clothes were 
well made, and their materials better 
and more costly than those of Barney 
M‘Scut, though by no means so gaudy. 
He wore a watch, too, which undoubt- 
edly gave him no small advantage over 
Barney, between whom and _ himself 
there had frequently subsisted a bitter 
spirit of jealousy. Even on the pre- 
sent occasion M‘Scut felt considerably 
chagtined at having seen O’Sleeveen 
associated in the ceremony with Miss 
Lilly ; not that he felt any attachment 
to “ but because he imagined it 
gave Creepy a triumph over him as 
being deemed a person of decidedly 
greater importance. 

A circumstance occurred just as the 
priest was about to commence the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament, which 
showed the respective characters of 
these two heroes in a very different 
light. Miss Lilly, seeing that the 
child was entrusted exclusively to 
Bid, deemed the matter a direct slight 
cast upon herself; she, accordingly, 
bridled, and, after a sharp vinegar 
glance or two, enquired at once from 
Mrs. M‘Filail if she were a necessary 
person, at all, in the performance of 
the baptism. 

“ Bekaise, if I am, Mrs. Mack, J 
expect to hould the child during the 
ceremony.” 

Now, Brian Boroo thinking this a 
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ood opportunity of chiming in with 
her humour, and putting Creepy’s nose 

out of joint, as the proverb goes, ob- 

served that, “ upon his reputaytion, he 
thought Miss M‘Faitritch spoke nothin’ 
but common sinse.” 

Neither Bosthoon nor Molsh knew 
at the moment what to say in reply to 
this claim, and the truth is, that such 
a scrious misunderstanding might have 
arisen, as would probably have broken 
up all their arrangements, and utterly 
frustrated their design upon Miss Lilly’s 
purse. Creepy, however, stept quietly 
to their relief, and, in a few words, set 
all to rights. 

“Common sinse, Brian,” he repeat- 
ed; “why, whin did you ever know 
Miss Lilly to spake anything else ? 
The truth is, Miss Lilly,” he added, in 
a whisper, “that it’s the laste respecta- 
ble faymale always carries the child. 
You, Miss, act the gossip, and she 
something like the lady’s maid; be- 
sides, it’s her duty as bein’ the sanior af 
the two ; the ouldest always carries it.” 

“ What is wrong ?” said the priest ; 
“can I throw in my intherdiction to 
assist you ?” 

Bosthoon felt like a man on coals 
lest Miss Lilly should discover the 
true reason why she was not allowed 
to carry the child. 

“ Miss Lilly,” said he, crossing his 
enormous paws ; “ Miss Lilly, be the 
contints o’ them five crasses———” 

“ Aisey, Bosthoon,” replied Creepy, 
anxious to interrupt him; “ it’s all 
settled ; Miss M‘Faitritch knows the 
rason, an’s much oblaged to you both 
for it. Father Darby, will you go an 
wid the saycrament, if you plaise ?” 

Now there was an impressive and 
significant nteaniug in this, which 
Creepy, by his manner, conveyed as 
clearly to Bosthoon and his wife as if 
he had given them a literal account of 
all that happened. The consequence 
was, that Miss Lilly felt not only satis- 
fied with the explanation she had re- 
ceived, but, by a complacent glance at 
Creepy, gave him such unequivocal 
encouragement as removed all hope 
from his gallant but less adroit rival. 

“You need say nothing further 
about it,” she replied to Bosthoon; 
“ Mr. O’Sleeveen has satisfied me that 
it is all as it ought to be.” 

“ It is, Miss Liily, as it ought to be,” 
rejoined Creepy. “ Father M‘Flew- 
sther will you give out the grace o’ 
God upon ies an’ have done wid it ?” 


” 


“ Recte dixit domine,” said Father 


Bartle ; “recte dixit.” 
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“ Quare non, doctissime O’Fag,” re- 


plied his superior, “ bonum securum !” ; 


He, accordingly, opened his book, 
nor did he close it until the ceremony 
was performed. 

Now, I'm bound to say that nothing 
remarkable, at least particularly so, oc- 
curred during the baptism ; [ except 
two slight circumstances which I shall 
mention. When Father M‘Flewsther 
asked the sponsors what name the 
child was to be called by, they an- 
swered, “ Blackthorn ;” at -which his 
reverence stared, and again enquired 
why they gave him so crabbed and un- 
usual a name. 

“It’s all very proper,” said the 
curate ; “did you not hear her say, a 
while ago, that it is in consequence of 
a drame she had, that she calls him 
Blackthorn ?” 

“Very well,” said Father Mae, 
“bonus, melior, optimus ;” and he pro- 
ceeded. 

The next circumstance is this: when 
the priest sprinkled the water upon 
young Blackthorn’s face, which he did 
very freely, a portion of it came about 
his lips, and into his mouth. No 
sooner, however, did he taste it than 
he sucked it in, licked his lips, and set 
his eye into a leer so comical that it 
was impossible not to observe it ; after 
which, to the utter delight of his pa- 
rents, he gave a crow so full of fun 
and enjoyment, and withal, so loud 
that it was heard through the whole 
house. 

“ Hagh, agh, agh !” shouted Bos- 
thoon—* that’s he—that’s the youth 
himself, I tould yez ; the danger’s over 
now ; the muddha cuggle’s crassed, an’ 
he tuck the wather like a duck! 
Tundher and sthrawberries, what's this 
for? whirroo! Go off, one o’ yez, for 
a couple o’ fiddlers ; for, by the piper 
0’ Moses, we'll shake our bones afore 
we part.” 

He then commenced playing his 
huge feet about, tossing his arms at 
the same time around him, like the 
wings of a wind-mill, whilst his head 
wagged from side to side with an air of 
pride and triumph that no gravity 
could withstand ; all which poetry of 
motion he intended to pass off for 
dancing. 

The laughter, indeed, was loud and 
incessant ; clergy and laity were lite- 
rally convulsed, and ever and anon 
their mirth was renewed by the mur- 
dering wink, which, with one of the 
bucket-brows up, he occasionally threw 
at Molsh, then at the priests, who, by 
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the way, could make nothing of it, 
and again at the whole company. 

“ Is none of yez gone for the fiddlers, 
I say,” he continued ; “ be the hand o’ 
my body if you don’t walk home the 
music here, Father Bartle must whis- 
tle for us, and you know that would be 
ondacent employment for a clargy.” 

“ Why, sure, Bosthoon,” said Molsh, 
with a consideration peculiar to wo- 
men, “sure you would n’t ax any o” 
them to set out now, an’ us sittin’ 
down to our breakwist ?” 

“ No. Molsh ; no, my shinin’ daisey; 
the dioual saize the foot ’till he’s full to 
the gullet ; not that sort aither is Bos- 
thoon M‘Flail, so down wid the prog, 
Molsh, down wid it; an’ you, gintle- 
min, must stuff like badgers ; you're 
well entitled to it, afther your day’s 
work this mornin’, for which rason, 
purshue the wrinkle we'll lave in you.” 

“ Bosthoon,” said Father M‘Flew- 
sther, “although I can’t quarrel wid 
your intintion, yet I condimn the dis- 


-respectful manner in which you express 


it. There is no ambidexterous simila- 
rity between a priest an’ a badger ; an’ 
as for your thayory of wrinkles, neither 
Father Bartle nor myself comes undher 
it in any sense, barrin’ their absence. 
We lead a better life, I hope.” 

“ But he only .spoke it figurately,” 
said Father Bartle; “passed it in as a 
kind of tragic simile ; or what is called 
a poetical license.” 
“ Figurately !” replied the other; 
“let him keep such figures to himself, 
or, otherwise, mend his arithmetic ; 
and, as for your poetical license, let 
me catch e’er a couple in my parish 
gettin’ married on the strength of one, 
and, my word to you, Bartle, they'll 
hear thunder. I remimber well when 
Syl Corcoran, the ballad-maker, took 
to live wid Nora Kistha, the reprobate 
had the assurance to tell me that they 
were united by poetical license. Such 
licenses bring no grist to our mill, for 
which rason I’m determined never to 
countenance them, barrin’ by the 
height o’ severity.” 

“ We ail grant it’s not dacent,” said 
Bosthoon ; “ but, sure your reverence 
knows that there’s nothin’ ill meant if 
it’s not ill taken. Be all the badgers 
that ever wor hunted, I meant no dis- 
paragement to aither of you, so don't 
be angry, gintlemin ; an’ you, Father 
M‘Flewsther, will at laste give your 
countenance to a good breakfast.” 

This, in a great degree, soothed the 
offended dignity of the priest, whose 
features relaxed from their severity so 
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far as to assume something like their 
usual cast of good-nature. 

“ You see, Bosthoon,” said the cu- 
rate, with his usual deferential smile, 
“that Father M‘Flewsther wont be 
badgered by any budy, much less by a 
layman.” 

“« But he will by a good breakfast,” 
rejoined Bosthoon, still unconsciously 
adhering to the offensive simile ; “ or, 
be godkins, maybe he’d act the badger 
still betther at a deep dinner; for, 
upon my sowl, his reverence, so far as 
larnin’ an’ languidges goes, could act 
anything, by all accounts.” 

The curate, who was a small wag in 
his way, and occasionally offered at a 
pun, could not help laughing in his 
sleeve at the obnoxious compliment of 
the dinner and breakfast. The parish 
priest was once more about to lose 
temper, but the placebv administered 
to his vanity, in the conclusion of 
Bosthoon’s observations, settled his 
rising bile, and brought him back 
again to good humour. ; 

“ There is no use,” said he, smiling 
at a plate of beef-steaks which was just 
laid upon the table, “there is no use 
in being angry with an unlarned man, 
Bosthoon, ignorant of the polite sci- 
ence of Pollysyllables; for, as the 
ould proverb ‘says, ‘there’s no making 
a silk purse out of a hog’s ear, or, as 
the septagent has it, ex qguamvis ligno 
not fic mercurious. 

“ You see,” observed Father Bartle, 
“the profundity of his erudition ; his 
reverence’s knowledge is unknown. I 
myself am an infant at the breast com- 
pared to him.” ‘ 

“No, Bartle; I deny it; nego, do- 
mine. I don’t know a more larned or 
hetheroganious scholar. It’s not a 
fortnight ago since he answered one of 
the deepest questions in all mathema- 
thies— what is a right line? ‘* Why, 
said he, at once, ‘a right line is the 
rewerse of a wrong one ;’ and, upon 
my divinity, the larned gintleman that 
usked it, said he gave him up; ‘I have 
done, sir, says he. ‘ You are quite 
too profound for me,’ says he, and, 
during the rewaindher of the evening 
he didn’t open his lips, except to 
drink his punch.” 

“Yes; but, Father Darby, I can’t 
allow your own modesty to run away 
with you either. Your definition of a 
curve, to the same gintleman, was still 
more larned and mathematical; a 
eurve, my friends, is a right line with 
a hook, or what logicians call a cir- 
cumbendibus ; so, this gintleman, who 
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wanted to thry Father M‘Flewsther 
and myself upou mathematics, having 
hard a great daie about us, asked Fa- 
ther Darby there, what was a curve ; 
‘the hind leg of a dog,’ replied his 
reverence, ‘because it’s bent both ways, 
in and out, so there’s a double defini- 
tion for you, in case a single one 
wouldn’t do you.’ Upon my veracity 
the larned man looked into his tumbler, 
after hearing this, like a goose looking 
down a marrow- bone.” 

Many and various were the expres- 
sious of wonder which a belief in the 
profound knowledge of the reverend 
gentlemen called forth from their au- 
ditory. But the breakfast, one, by the 
way, from which a knight of the garter 
might not shrink, was now spread out 
with a variety and prodigality of fare 
worthy of this great occasion. Father 
M‘Flewsther himself said grace in 
three words, and was immediately in 
the bowels of a prime beef-steak. Father 
Bartle followed, then the other guests, 
all of whom, with two such admira- 
ble examples before them, played a 
becoming part. The conversation, of 
course, slackened, and, for twenty 
minutes, although much was done, 
there was very little said worthy of 
commemoration. 

A length Father M‘Flewsther, 
having caused a pound, or better, of 
the smoking beet-steak to disappear, 
was observed by Bosthoon to hang 
back like a man who had lost his wind. 

“ What's the matther wid you, sir?” 
he asked ; “sure, thundher and sthraw- 
berries, it is n’t goin’ to give up the 
battle that way you are? —Isn’t here 
the leg and wing of a parson that you 
must peel, if it was only to put down 
heresy ;—beggin’ your pardon, Miss 
M‘Faitritch ; but you know that a 
joke’s a joke ?” 

The priest cast a couple of wistful 
glances at the fat leg and wing, and 
after a hiccup that spoke strongly of 
satiety, replied : 

“ Bosthoon, for the sake of the thrue 
faith, I believe I will have a snig or 
two at that same ; but touching heresy, 
Isay we must have Miss Lilly amongst 
us. You'd make a beautiful convert, 
Miss Lilly, wid your fine edication and 
suparior breeding.” 

“Devil a word but thruth in that 
anyhow,” observed Creepy O’Sleeveen, 
by way of soliloquy, but loud enough 
for the object of the compliment to 
hear him. , 

“[’m satisfied to rest as I am, sir,” 


replied Miss Lilly, 
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Creepy sighed, and looking tenderly 
at her, exclaimed in a whisper, “ God 
forbid, Miss Lilly, that you should re- 
main as you are—a single life was 
never fide for any one so handsome.” 

“How you do flatter, Misther O’- 
Sleeveen.” 

“Come, Bartle,” said Father Darby, 
“thry the other leg and wing. Upon 
my divinity, it’s tip-top feeding—bonus, 
melior, optimus.” 

“ Sir,” said the curate, coming out 
with one of his small jokes, “ you know 
we’re commanded to resist the flesh.” 

“Ha,” said Father Darby, with a 
wink at the company, “my geutleman’s 
getting tayological.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” replied 
Bartle, interrupting him, “ I didu’t get 
my tay yet.” 

‘ Cas good, Misther O’Fag, but 
you must’nt escape that way. Answer 
me this—whether is flesh or fowl the 
most canonical feeding? Upon my 
divinity, if he expounds that, I'll say 
he’s fit for a mithre.” 

“ Yes,” replied the curate, playing 
into his hands ; “ but you put questions 
so deep, that no one except yourself 
can resolve them. How can you ex- 
pect me to do it, when you sacked the 
bishop at the last conference ?” 

“ Well, next to the bishop, I’d rank 
yourself Bartle. The question you 
can’t answer must be a deep one.” 

“TI can’t auswer that, then—et non 
pudet me admittere.” 

“Bonum securum, domine, bonum 
securum! Well, I'll resolve it for you. 
You know, Bartle, that we're com- 
manded in the Apocuphlix of St. Luke, 
to resist the flesh ; but will you or any 
other profound discipulus shew me 
where we are commanded to resist the 
fowl ? ‘There’s a touch of the M‘Flew- 
sther for you.” 

“ Ay, ay, there spoke the divine that 
never was overcome yet. After that, 
Father Darby, I can’t refuse to have 
a snig as well as yourself at the leg 
and wing—sie parvis componere magna 
solebo.” 

“Gintlemen,” said Creepy O’Slee- 
veen, “does the apocuphlix, or what- 
somever you call it, say any thing 
against fish ” 

“ Silence, Creepy,” said Father Mac- 
Flewsther, “ you're but a layman ; and 
what right have you to make enquiries 
into any thing connected wid the 
church ? We lay down the doctrine, 
and you have nothing to do but believe 
it. If you begin to enquire, your faith’s 
hot worth a rap, ‘The man that feels 





himself safe, never enquires, but the 
reprobate that doubts, does. Now the 
sorra morsel of faith ever a doubter 
had yet, since the creation of Pether 
White—the dickens a taste. So says 
St. Job. Horum scorum, says he, when 
tratin’ this subject—horum scorum sing 
divorum, harum searum divo—tagrag 
merry derry, parrawig-and-hat-baud, 
hic hoc horum genitivo. So he says, 
one of the clanest and heulthiest saints 
on the calendher—ehem, ehem.” 

“And you might add,” replied 
O’Fag, “the fittest for coatation ; but 
with great respect, Father Darby, and 
allowing that every thing you suid to 
Creepy there is thruth—pure ortho- 
doxy—still I submit, that with respect 
to the fish, there appears to me to be 
a question of very slippery divinity in 
it.” 

“ Very well,” replied Father M‘Flew- 
sther, rather puzzled, however, for he 
saw not what the curate was at, “ very 
well; but it was’ut Creepy who put it 
there.” 

“ Creepy,” rejoined the other, “ and 
he a layman! No, no, that would be 
hewstheron botheron indeed. No, 
but—and I’m putting this to you by 
way of information—why is it that 
there is an exception made against 
flesh, and none against fish, Father 
Darby ?” 

“ Whew !” exclaimed the parochial ; 
“and so you think that difficult ?” 

“Yes,” replied Bartle, “I do think 
it difficult ; and I tell you no man but 
a sesquipedalian could answer it.” 

“Then mark me down a sextapay- 
dalium, for J’// answer it on the nail ; 
and here goes. The whole sacret is, 
that the apostles being fishermen, very 
naturally favoured their own trade ; for, 
as St. Cherub says on the same subject, 
huc pertinent verba coimmidandy com- 
parandy dandy promittendy solvendy 
imperandy nuntiandy fidendy et ejus 
contraria et et—hem!—bonum secu- 
rum! And it is for the same rason we 
keep lent.” 

Father Bartle laid down his knife 
and fork, raised his hands, and turned 
up his eyes in wonder, or at least in 
what he wished them to consider as 
such. 

“ Well, well,” he exclaimed, « if ever 
a divine was gifted with divinity, you 
Father M‘Flewsther are that apostle. 
There are men high up in the church, 
who could no more Oh, no wonder 
for the apostle Paul to say, Formose 
puer, nimium ne crede calori, when ad- 
dressing himself to one of the Seven 
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Candlesticks ; but the truth is, that 
there never was a more brilliant lu- 
minary among them, than my worthy 
and respected, and profound, and in- 
comprehensible suparior, the Rev. 
Darby M‘Flewsther.” 

“ Yes, gintlemen,” said Creepy, who 
by the way was a chandler, “ you are a 
pair to the pound, anyhow.” 

“Ay, Creepy,” said the Curate, 
smiling at the coming joke, “but it’s 
long before you'd send a pound to the 
pair.” 

“ Accordin’ to the doctrine you're 
afther layin’ down yourselves,” replied 
Creepy, “that 'ud be carrying coals to 
Newcastle.” 

“ You mean, Creepy,” returned the 
Curate again, “that your tallow would 
be nothing to our grace.” 

“ Someway thereabouts,” said Creepy, 
with a sly wink at Miss Lilly. 

“ Well, but before we proceed far- 
ther,” observed Father Darby, “ I beg 
to observe, that the breakfast is not 
progressing as it ought. Where are 


Bosthoon and Mrs. M‘Fiail from us ?” 

“ Please your reverence,” replied the 
servant-maid coming down out of the 
next room, and dropping a low curtsey, 
“she and Bosthoon, sir, are dressin’ 
the tay ; they thought it ’ud boil big, 


but instead o’ that, sir, it has boiled all 
to nuttin’ amost.” 

“Send Bosthoon here, girsha ;” but 
as he spoke Bosthoon entered. “ Bos- 
thoon,” he continued, “afther the stout 
substratum which we've laid in, on 
which to erect the superstructure of a 
comely breakfast, I think we'd be no- 
thing the worse of a drop of something 
nate to grout the beefsteak and chicken 
—nute, Bosthoon agra, nate and here- 
tical.” 

“ Would your reverence be satisfied,” 
said Bosthoon, giving at the company 
the same knowing wink which he 
practised so often during the whole 
murning, “would you be satisfied wid 
a drop of christenin’ wather? hogh! 
ogh! ho! ho! There I done you.” 

“None of your nonsense,” replied 
his reverence; “the drop we want 
mustn’t be christened at all—nate, Bos- 
thoon, and heretical.” 

“ Never fear, Futher Darby ; be my 
sowl, you'll get a sup o’ stuff so strong 
that a barrel of it ‘ud blow up like a 
cask of gunpowdher. If it doesn’t 
bring the knowledge out o’ yees, gintle- 
men, nothing will.” 

In a moment he placed a bottle be- 
fore each of the priests, desiring them 
to help themselves and the company. 
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“Tl be back myself,* he added, “in 
three skips of a midge. To tell your 
reverence the truth,” he whispered, 
“T’'m afeared that the jinteel part of 
the breakfast has gone ashaughran wid 
us.” Saying which he went into the 
next room with a countenance consi- 
derably lengthened. 

The bottle now circulated very 
briskly, and in a short time the effects 
of “the drop o’ heresy,” as Father 
M‘Flewsther called it, spread a cheer- 
ful spirit through them, which awe for 
the character of the priests, and ad- 
miration for their learning, had until 
then prevented from appearing. An 
under buzz of conversation now arose, 
which indeed was the more seasonable 
as it helped to fill up a dead pause 
which occurred in the progress of the 
breakfast. It was felt that there was 
something wrong, but no one exactly 
knew what it was. Very strong lan- 
guage, for instance, was heard from the 
host and hostess, garnished with some 
round oaths from both; but whether 
their dialogue was one of recrimination, 
or expostulation, or mortification, was 
a matter not easily solved. That some 
stiff oaths, as I said, flew about be- 
tween them, and that they were ut- 
tered with much vehemence and sin- 
cerity was all the company could learn. 
These things are always painful to 
those who are forced to listen to them, 
for which reason Father M‘Flewsther, 
with a good-natured consideration for 
Bosthoon and Molsh, resolved to treat 
the company to another exhibition of 
his and Father Bartle’s learning. 

“ Bartle,” said he, “I have a ques- 
tion to propound, which originates out 
of our discussion awhile agone. . It is 
this— What is the ecclesiastical differ- 
ence between flesh and fowl ?” 

O’Fag bethought him for some time, 
looked sadly puzzled, hemmed, then 
haw’d, bit his nails, tapped the table, 
but at length gave it up, exclaiming, 
with one of his questionable puns : 

“ For the flesh o’ me, Father Darby, 
I can’t tell.” 

“Nor you needn’t be ashamed to 
acknowledge as much,” replied his su- 
perior. “I would be glad to catch 
the man who could; however, you 
shall soon know it. The difference is 
this—flesh walks upon four feet, and 
fowl upon two. For what says the 
Council of Constant—called Const- 
ant, you know, from Constantine the 
Great, who transferred Rome to Con- 
stantinople—indeed Friar Fillagain 
used to ’bridge it afther the Irish 
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fashion, and call it the Council of Con- 
dy. Well, what says the Council of 
Constant, when deciding this point, 
Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. 
And again—Supinum in hum active sig- 
nificat, et sequitur verbum aut participi- 
rum significans motam ad locum.” 
“Well, but according to that de- 
cision, men and women are fowls.” 
“Surely you wouldn’t make bastes 
of them, Mister O’Fag?” replied Father 
Darby, with triumph. “1 do maintain 
they are of that genius. For what 
says Harry Stottle, when giving a di- 
vination of man—animal biped im- 
lume—a two-legged animal without 
eathers. Then, Bartle, are they not 
always bred near the barn door? ha, 
ha, ha. Eh? I can do it, I believe ?” 
“ Bedad, Father M‘Flewsther,” ob- 
served Brian Boroo, “I believe your 
reverence knows every thing.” 
“That's little of it, my friends,” said 
the Curate. “If you’d hear him among 
the clargy—there’s not a man of them 
could take the snuff off of him. He’s 
nothing less than a spiritual jack-a- 
lanthern that never goes out.” 
“I believe we can hould our own, 
Bartle, both of us. You and I against 


any two of them. Now there’s a foreign 
cluibh, a frog-eater from the Sorebones 


in Paris, that they’ve brought over 
here to croak out his divinity at ——- 
nute. Well, I say nothing—but as far 
as divinity, tayology, methaphysics, or 
dogmatics goes, I think the chair could 
be as well filled widout leading over a 
French priest like a monkey in canoni- 
cals. I say I think there are those to 
be had who could fill the chair as well. 
I mane nobody—ehem.” 

“ Right, Father Darby, we certainly 
could fill a chair with more effect; 
we're men of greater bottom than ever 
the French were.” 

“ Ay, and of betther top too, O’ Fag. 
We ait neither frogs, manna, nor any 
other description of locusts, by way of 
soopling our joints for the Sunchie 
room. No, we're stiff and stout like 
men, and—but what’s this? Eh? By 
the bones of St. Roger, but here’s a 
new dish !” 

It was not extraordinary indeed that 
he should have expressed his surprise 
at the appearance of the delicacy which 
Molsh, with a most rueful countenance 
then placed before him. The history 
of this affair demands further explana- 
tion, which, of course, for the sake of 
the reader, it shall have. The truth 
is this— 

Honest Molsh had often heard of 

Vou, X. 
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tea before, but had never been favoured 
with an opportunity of knowing or see- 
ing how it should be used. The con- 
sequence was, that after having con- 
sulted Bosthoon, who happened to be 
as indifferently acquainted with the 
subject as herself, they both concluded 
that the leaves, like any other vege- 
table, constituted the essence of the 
luxury. They accordingly put down 
two pounds in a pot of water, which 
was allowed to boil for about an hour ; 
after which they poured off the water 
into another vessel, and having ga- 
thered and pressed the leaves, until all 
the aqueous particles were separated, 
Molsh took a pound of butter, and a 
suitable quantity of pepper, both of 
which she mixed up with the leaves, 
until she brought them as near the 
consistence of cabbage as possible. 
Such was the dish she placed before 
Father M‘Flewsther ; and deeply was 
she mortified at the miserable quantity 
which it contained, knowing, as her 
hospitable heart did, that the company 
could not possibly get more than a 
spoonful each, or as Bosthoon said, a 
lick a-piece. We must, however con- 
ceal nothing. The reader knows that 
the company were edified by a pro- 
fusion of oaths, attributable to both 
Bosthoon and Molsh, some of them, to 
tell the truth, rather new-coined ones 
on the part of Bosthoon. Never, in- 
deed, had that worthy man been before 
so desperately degraded, nor. dreamt 
of the base purposes to which he was 
destined to be applied. Molsh finding 
it a difficult and rather tedious matter 
to drain the water properly off the tea 
leaves, put them all into a pillow case, 
which she placed on a rush-bottomed 
chair ; she then got Bosthoon to place 
upon the top of this the upper stone of 
a hand-mill, or Quern—a domestic ma- 
chine, which in mountainous and re- 
mote districts was, until some few years 
ago, occasionally used to grind the 
family corn. Upon this, after some- 
thing that might almost be termed a 
pitched battle, she at length forced 
Bosthoon to sit like a brooding hen 
upon her eggs, in order that. he might 
express all the juices quickly, so as 
that the course of the breakfast might 
experience no delay. Bosthoon him- 
self, to tell the truth, felt this indignity 
to the core, and the more so, as certain 
hot exhalations, arising from the pillow 
case through the hole in the centre of 
the Quern, rendered his position little 
less than than that of a martyr. This 
explanation we deemed necessary, that 
2k 
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the reader may understand the cause 
of Bosthoon’s silence, and some start- 
ling ejaculations which, during the 
remainder of the breakfast he will 
from time to time be forced to make. 

“Plaise your reverence,” said Molsh, 
pave the delicacy aforesaid before 

‘ather M‘Flewsther, “this tay did not 
boil up wid me as I[ expected. My- 
telf, in troth, is afeared that it won’t go 
round the whole of yees; but in the 
mane time, if you can, your reverence, 
give them all a taste.” 

“ What is this consarn at all, Mrs. 
M‘Fiail ?” 

“Deed it’s the tay, your reverence, 
as I said; an’ though I say it, that 
ought not, it’s as well butthered and 
peppered as e’er a dish 0’ tay ever you 
ett; and along wid all that, I slipped 
in a few cloves and a bit o’ cinnamon 
to give it a flavour.” 

“ There's evidently a mistake some- 
where,” said Father Darby, softening 
the matter as well as he could. “ This 
is sartinly the ou/d mode of making 
tay, Mrs. M‘Flail, but the modern and 
polite way is to rewerse the whole pro- 
cess.” 

“ It is a fine specimen,” observed the 
Curate, “of the hewstheron botheron, 
or putting the car before the horse.” 

“ Never mind,” said the other, “ we'll 
show her the polite and fashionable 
mode. Mrs. M‘Flail, is there any of 
the broth that this was boiled in forth- 
coming.” 

“Every spudh safe, sir,” she replied, 
“and that’s more by good luck than 
good guiding.” 

“Very good,” said the priest ; “get 
us in sugar and crame, and a cool o’ 
the broth, afther that as many noggins 
and other utensils as you can spare, 
and then we'll show you the fashionable 
method of making a raking pot o’ tay.” 

This was complied with, and in a 
few minutes tea of enormous strength 
was circulating among them in wooden 
noggins, porringers, bowls, aud such 
other vessels as could be at all ren- 
dered available. During all this time, 
however, Bosthoon was invisible—a 
circumstance which had already been 
noticed once or twice by the priest, 
who now asked Molsh what detained 
him. 

«“’Deed, your Reverence, he’s just 
fixin’ himself a bit in the room above, 
but he'll be here in a jiffey. Bosthoon, 
man alive, what keeps you there, an’ 
his Reverence Father M‘Flewsther 
wantin’ you? Arrah, why don’t you 
come and be cheerful, wid you ?” 
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“ Bosthoon entered with a visage 
which no pen could describe. In fact 
all the features of his face were evi- 
dently in a state of insurrection. 

“ Arrah, death an’ ages, Bosthoon, 
why don’t you sit down wid the com- 
pany an’ be pleasant?” said Molsh 
again. 

“Be me sowl, I suppose the next 
thing I am to do for you is to cackle,” 
replied Bosthoon, giving her a look 
which smelt strongly of unjustifiable 
homicide. “Faith, my daisy, when 
you get me to hatch another brewin’— 
but no mather—I say nothing—though 
be me sow! the feelin’ o’ me has it hard 
and fast. Sit—devil resave sich sittin’ 
—an’ only it was for him that it was 
for, l’d a seen the whole bobbery at 
the dickens afore I’d be par-boiled as 
I am.” 

“ What is the matter, Bosthoon?” 
enquired the priest ; “something seeins 
wrong wid you.” 

“ Ay! seems!” replied Bosthoon,— 
faith your Reverence knows little about 
it ; but if you felt as I do, may be 'tisn’t 
your larnin’ ’ud console you.” 

“ Come, come, man,” said the priest, 
“take a cup o’ tay, wid your crossness 
—it’ll put you in good humour.” 

“Tay!” replied Bosthoon—* much 
oblaged to your reverence, but I got 
my share in the room ’ithin.’ Molsh 
knows I did. Thonomon-dioual, what's 
this for! Marciful mother! oh !” 

All the graces of his countenance 
were now called into play. He twisted, 
he twined, and put his body through 
such a series of evolutions, as could 
rarely be witnessed even in the agonies 
of a dying bear. 

“ Take a cup, man,” said the priest, 
“it'll settle you.” 

“IT thank you, sir,” replied Bosthoon, 
“ I’m settled as it is, thanks to a jinteel 
breakfast for it, and to Molsh’s method 
of cooking it; but I don’t care if I 
taste a dhrop o’ the heresy, as your 
reverence Calls it, though, be me song, 
I think it’s liker the thrue faith for all 
that, as far, any how, as purity goes. 
Honom an’—well, no matther—thun- 
dher! Gintlemen,” addressing the 
priests, “both your healths, at all evints 
—the company’s health 1 wish—and 
young Blackthorn! Bid Fogarty, bring 
him forrid here. Here’s to you, my 
young cock—long life, good health, and 
prosperity to you, and may I never 
die till I see you as larned as Father 
Darby and Father Bartle here.” 

“It’s a good wish, Bosthoon, and I 
hope it may happen ; but in the mean- 
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time I'll undertake to promise you a 
long life at any rate—so far, at least, as 
one of us is consarned,” 

Father Bartle looked a little piqued 
at what he considered not only an in- 
vidious distinction, but in some degree 
an imputation on his general know- 
ledge. 

“ Why not include both,” he asked ; 
“T think I oughn’t to be thrown over- 
board that way.” 

“ Do you include yourself, and lave 
me out On some other occasion,” re- 
turned Father Darby rather drily. 
“ Blackthorn’s a good name, Bosthoon, 
a good stout, tough name, just the one 
that a M‘Flail ought to have.” 

“ He'll be a knotty fellow, Bosthoon,” 
said the curate, forgetting for a moment 
the slight put upon him by his supe- 
rior. 

But before we proceed farther, we 
may as well state in a few words that 
Father M‘Flewsther was in daily ex- 
pectation of being preferred to a better 

arish, and that his curate, to whom he 
fad promised to use his interest with 
the bishop to have him appointed his 
successor, let no opportunity of flatter- 
ing Father Darby’s vanity pass. In- 
deed, under any circumstances, it was 
their interest to compliment each other 
upon their extensive knowledge, as they 
possessed little else, except the im- 
puted acquisition of learning, and the 
mere fact of being in orders, to give 
them that respect in the eyes of their 
flocks, which their positive ignorance 
and coarseness of manners were cal- 
culated to lessen. Independently there- 
fore, of the peculiar motive by which 
the curate was influenced, it was their 
policy to sustain each other by mutual 
acknowledgments of their acquirements, 
and to impose upon their flocks by 
those exhibitions of mock-knowledge 
that were calculated to keep up the 
delusion. 

The reader may have already per- 
ceived that O’Fag, who of the two had 
a readier turn of mind, though scarcely 
a better education, entertained a lurking 
contempt for Father Darby, which, in 
spite of all his vigilance, often peeped 
out in a bit of small sarcasm, a joke, 
pun, or some inflated and _ ironical 
compliment, masqued under the ap- 
pearance of sincerity. There was also 
some degree of jealousy in the case. 
Father M‘Flewsther was voracious of 
praise on the score of his learning, 
but although liberal enough of it to- 
wards O’Fag, yet he still contrived to 
wind up their debates by a rather un- 
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equivocal hint at the curate’s evident 
inferiority. The latter had often re- 
monstrated with him upon this, as 
being both unfair and impolitic, and.a 
violation of the esprit da corps which 
ought to be maintained for their gene- 
ral good. M‘Flewsther admitted this, 
and often promised to avoid the error, 
but so invincible was his vanity, that 
no sooner did he find himself in the 
same circumstances, than he committed 
without remorse the sameoffence. The 
reader, therefore, may readily perceive 
that there is likely to be a collision 
between them, originating from the 
causes I have already detailed. 


“He'll be a second O’Fag yet, I 
hope,” said Father Darby ; “ and if so, 
he'll have a very passable share of 
knowledge. O’Fag’s no joke; but 
touching a man I’won’t name, Bos- 
thoon, I say again I'll promise you a 
long life.” 

“T hope you'll keep your word, sir,” 
said Bosthoon, understanding the pro- 
mise in its literal meaning. 

“Perhaps other people, Bosthoon, 
could just promise you as long a life.” 

“ Long life to you both, gintlemen,” 
replied Bosthoon. “ Faith I can’t say 
but you're ginerous.” 

“T think, Bosthoon,’ said Creepy 
O’Sleeven, “that between both sintle 
men you're not likely to die at all. I 
hope they themselves will live to keep 
their promise.” 

“That’s very well said, Creepy,” 
observed the curate, “only rather in- 
solent.” 

“I differ wid you there, Bartle,” said 
Father M‘Flewsther ; “and 1 dont see 
why you should be so sevare upon him. 
You often attempt a joke yourself, and 
God he sees wid what success.” 

“Gintlemen,” said Bosthoon, “wid 
great respect I say it, but I think you 
might a thought it worth your whiles 
to drink young Blackthorn’s health ; it 
required little larnin to do that, and his 
mother an’ I’ud feel proud of it.” 

“T was just filling my glass to do it,” 
replied Father Darby. 

* I would have did it long ago,” said 
O’Fag, “ but that it does’nt become the 
curate to taiche the parish priest his 
manners.” 

“ Particularly whin he has‘nt larned 
thim himself,” retorted M‘Flewsther. 
“Come, gintlemen and ladies, fill a 
bumper; here’s the health of young 
Blackthorn M‘Fluil ; may he live long 
and happily, and die a bishop!” 

This was drank with great enthusi- 
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asm, after which Mr. M‘Flewsther pro- 
ceeded— 

“ Blackthorn Bosthoon is a good sa- 
cred scriptural name, and I highly ap- 
prove of it.” 

“Scriptural!” exclaimed O’Fag ; 
“upon my reputaytion 1 don’t see 
that.” 

“Upon my divinity, then, I think 
you ought ; don’t you know after all, 
and the common discipline of our 
church in Ireland shows it, that a good 
blackthorn is the best Bible, particu- 
larly in the hands of an able in- 
structor.” 

“ You can select a good text there, I 
grant,” returned Father Bartle ; “ and 
apply it too. ‘The impression you 
make is deeper than it’s wholesome 
though.” 

“I say, when you have an obstinate 
reprobate to dale wid, there’s nothing 
like it. Faith I know where there’s a 
great dale of excellent divinity growing 
at this moment. There’s a hedge be- 
hind my garden, and [ could point you 
out as good an edition of the New Tes- 
tament in the first three perches, as 
ever was cut—IJ mane published—and 
all root growing too, which is the best 
of it.” 

“ You have the advantage of the ori- 
ginal text there,” replied O’ Fag, “and 
that’s a very convanient thing to some 
people. You stand in need of no in- 
terpreters. Yours is not the first hedge 
that has been useful to many.” 

“ If you go to that, Bartle,” retorted 
M‘Flewsther, “ you yourself are undher 
sarious obligations there; you know 
the sunny side from the shade as well 
as I do.” 

“I trust I was educated under a 
very different sort of hedge,” coolly 
retorted the curate, “a much more ex- 
tensive one, certainly, than ever you 
sat under. I don’t wish to make invi- 
dious comparisons—ahem !” 

“None of your sneers, Bartle—I 
wont bear them—my hedge was a more 
jinteel and fashionable one, than ever 
you opened a Readimidaisey or a Rey- 
nard the Fox, under—pure whitethorn, 
every bush of it—and you must admit 

there’s no quickset for protection against 
sun or wind at all aquil to it. 

“T sink the shelter,” replied Bartle, 
throwing off all restraint ; “I despise 
your sun and wind, Father Darby— 
give me a classical hedge, and to the 
divil wid brambles. I deny that it was 
a hedge you were educated under at 
all. No, it was a ditch—a mere com- 


mon-place vulgar ditch, an’ I’m mightily 
mistaken, or you smell of the ditch wa- 
ter till this present day. Whitethorn! 
who ever heard of it in the classies— 
come, sir, what’s Latin for white- 
thorn ?” 

“ Faith, if it’s Latin you're for, I'll 
pepper you. Will you conjugate 
Lavo? Come, now, show what you 
are—conjugate Lavo, if you have the 
stuff in you !” 

“Father Darby,” rejoined Bartle, 
“ your hedge was contemptible. I was 
educated under no lumber of drusna— 
under no fence of straggling brush- 
wood ; I received my larning in a pad- 
dock, enclosed by our legitimate 
hedges, and we eutered it by a gate 
too, a civilized iron gate. I was edu- 
cated under a row of oaks, Father 
M‘Flewsther, under a stately row of 
oaks—and the oak, not like your dirty 
whitethorn, is a classical tree. A fig 
for your fence !” 

“And I dare say you found the 
acorns convanient, too,” retorted Fa- 
ther Darby with a loud laugh. 

“ A fig for your fence, I say again. 
Every one knows whitethorn’s not to 
be depended on; and I believe, nei- 
ther are your whitethorn scholars. 
They snap when the tug’s hardest on 
them. Am I intelligible-?” 

“It’s what you seldom are—but, 
since you go to that, where was your 
acorn seminary, when Tom Jenkinson 
sacked you on Transwibstantiation ?” 

“ And where was your drusna, when 
you could'nt tell the bishop at the last 
conference at what time the sacrament 
of Penance isadministered. I believe 
the branches of your knowledge are as 
brittle as they are slender.” 

“Neither could you; I believe you 
found yourself in your paddock again.” 

“T did’nt wish to shame you as my 
senior, otherwise I would have an- 
swered him.” 

“Thank you for nothing, Mr. Cu- 
rate. I can't swallow that, though—it 
sticks in my throat like an acorn ; but 
you expect my influence with the Bi- 
shop, dont you ?” 

“ You promised it to me, and I hope 
you're honest enough to keep your 
word.” 

“T’m not bound to obsarve it, when 
I find that I would’nt promote the 
good of the church by so doing.” 

“ Tt was and is always painful to me 
to trate you with disrespect,” replied 
O'Fag ; “but you don’t give me my 
due as to knowledge, although no man 
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speaks more highly of you than I do. 
And if I’m hot before your face, you 
little know the justice I do you in 
your back’s turned—but I see my 
thanks.” 

“If I have said any thing disrespect- 
ful to you,” said the curate, who did not 
wish to make the other his enemy ; “ I 
heg your pardon, I'ma little hot my- 
self, as well as you—I own it.” 

“That’s enough, then,” said the 
placable Father Darby, “ give me your 
hand ; hac veniam petimusque dam- 
nasque vicissim.” 

This tiff respecting the comparative 
merits of the rival hedges, was heard 
with something like awe by the com- 
pany, not one.of whom durst venture 
to utter a word upon a contest between 
two men, who were themselves deemed 
so capable of deciding it. No sooner, 
however, had the reconciliation taken 
place, than. the company expressed 
their satisfaction, by compliments to 
them both, for they feared to flatter the 
one at the expense of the other. 

“ Well, well,” said Creepy, “it’s a 
great thing all out, to hear two larned 
men disputin’—begad it’s as good as a 
sarmon. Who the dickens ’ud think, 
though, that the hedges in Ireland 
are so mighty cute, or so well edi- 
cated ?” 

“ Creepy,” said Father M‘Flewsther, 
“you are a knowing fellow, but it’s 
dangerous to play wid edged tools. 
Take care and dont bring Father Bar- 
tle on your back.” 

“ Faix,” replied Creepy, who was ac- 
tually a bit of a humorist, “I'll have 
as little to do wid hedge tools as I can. 
When they clip each other so keenly, 
they wont spare me. But to tell you 
the truth, Father M‘Flewsther, I’d be 
no more in dread of your hedge Bible 
than of Father Bartle’s larned oak ;— 
manin’ at the same time no disrespect 
toaither of you. Father M‘Flewsther, 
your health! Father Bartle, yours ; 
and long life to you both, gintlemen— 
an’ be my word it would’nt be aisey to 
match yez.” 

Bosthoon had again withdrawn, and 
was engaged in the next room, but in 
what manner, or for what purpose, no 
one could tell. Ejaculations such as 
would naturally proceed from a man ill 
at ease, they did certainly hear, and an 
occasional imprecation against some- 
thing that sounded very like the word 
tay, also reached their ears; but beyond 
this they could form no possible guess 


as to what had put him so sorely out of 
countenance. 

Now, let not my readers imagine 
that because I have only reported 
the dialogue which took place between 
the two principal persons of the com- 
pany, no conversation was carried on 
among the other guests. The truth is, 
that the Hedge Priests are as a class 
utterly defunct, and my object was to 
give them to the canvass before they 
became altogether forgotten. Some of 
them, ’tis true, may still be in existence, 
but they are few and far between, and, 
in the course of a brief period, indeed, 
this ignorant, harmless, and inoffensive 
class of men will have left their places 
and be no more seen. In fact, the con- 
versation among the other guests, was 
such as is usually witnessed at similar 
festivities. Each contributed his or her 
share, nor was Bosthoon or Molsh at 
all deficient in either talk or attention, 
although we have not detailed it to the 
full extent in the sketch which we have 
given of the breakfast. 

Father M‘Flewsther and his curate, 
were too politic to allow those who had 
witnessed their dispute to form any im- 
pression from it that might derogate 
from their character. They, accor- 
dingly lapsed immediately into a 
friendly intimacy of tenfold strength, 
laughed loudly at their own quarrel, 
and more loudly still at those who were 
so simple, they said, as to believe that 
they were in earnest. Then did they 
again recommence their Latin—again 
did Father M‘Flewsther sack the Bi- 
shop—and again was Father Bartle one 
of the soundest scholars in the “ Diocy” 
barring one that Father M‘Flewsther 
would’nt name. 

The breakfast was now over, but not 
so the christening ; the best part of 
which, viz. the dinner, was yet to come. 
But as the time between the two meals 
must be filled up by something better 
than humdrum conversation, a piper 
was soon procured, and dancing, as a 
natural consequence, commenced. The 
priests having some parochial business 
to attend, left them for the present, but 
with a certain promise of their retura 
to dinner. Many of the neighbours 
assembled to join the dance, and asthe 
news of the mirth spread, the assembly 
kept encreasing so fast, that they were 
forced to adjourn to a green before the 
house, where they kept it up for the 
greater part of the day. 

Time, however, flies, tempus fugit ; 
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and his appointed periods return with 
a regularity, which ought to teach us 
wisdom, but does not. The hour of 
dinner and the priests both came to- 
gether. Molsh was full of bustling im- 
portance—her voice loud, and her 
gown sleeves tucked up above the el- 
bows. From Bosthoon the penal sense 
of his morning’s disaster had passed 
away, and he was again in high spirits. 
The priests and guests were all wel- 
eomed again with the same colossal ex- 
hibition of cordiality which they had 
experienced before. 

“ Gintlemen, won't your Reverences 
take a drop 0° dioch an dhurrus afther 
your ride ?” 

“ Dioch an dhurrus, Bosthoon!” ex- 
claimed Father Darby ; “surely you're 
not going to turn us out ?” 

“ Ay, dioch an dhurrus—a sup at the 
mouth before you and the hunger part, 
your Reverence—for be my sow! you 
wont be long together, I can tell you.” 

“ Bosthoon, what’s that in the large 
pot in the yard,-with the hand-barrow 
and cross-cut lying beside it ?” 

“Can you keep a sacret, Father 
Darby ¢” 

“ To be sure I can.” 

“ Well, so can I, not makin’ you at 
the same time an ill answer. You'll 
know before your beard reaches your 
waistband, any how. All I can say 
now is, keep one o’ the far corners for 
the same big pot; hoch, ogh! The 
Lord be praised, the young chap tuck 
the wather, we, ho, ho. Mbolsh, the 
dinner, my shiner. Honoman dioual, 
the dinner, woman alive; here are the 
clargy ready to set us an example how 
we ought to lead a good life ; eh, gin- 
tlemen?” And he winked like an ogre 
at the priests as he spoke. 

Dinner at length came; Father 
M‘Flewsther was placed at the head of 
the table; and Father Bartle at the 
foot. Before the former was laid, 
what Bosthoon called a fat bishop, and 
before the curate, nearly half a side of 
boiled bacon. Fowls, pullets, hams, 
and corn-beef were distributed around 
the tables, for there were several toge- 
ther, with one or two doors fixed upon 
tubs and chairs. The two clergymen 
were now in their glory ; no chance at 
all of a dispute as to which was the 
more learned, or educated under the 
more classical hedge. -It was no longer 
oak agaist whitethorn, or fallow against 
paddock. No, no. Nothing harmo- 
nises the petty discords and prejudices 
of social life so effectually as a good 
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dinner, especially in the case of those 
honest fellows, who have the heart and 
soul to enjoy it, and to surrender them- 
selves to the spirit which presides over 
genuine conviviality. 

“Father M‘Flewsther,” said Bos- 
thoon, “ I'l} hould you a taisther, your 
Reverence, wid all your larnin, can’t 
tell the name of what’s before you.” 

“ Either a turkey, Bosthoon, or a leg 
of mutton, if Greek can do it.” 

“ Why, well—there might be worse 
guesses sure enough, but that’s not it.” 

“ Very well, I'll thry it in Habrew: 
bonum securum! hicstum heecstum hoe- 
stum—tu es magnum blockstum—fun- 
gus funkit—slithery slunkit—hig hag 
hog—genitivo hodges, Dative Whack. 
If that’s not it, Habrew can do no 
more.” 

“ Begorra you’re a witch at the 
dixonary, that’s clear; but still, it’s no 
guess ; ‘tis a fat bishop that’s before 
you ; an’ now if you spare him you're 
not the gintleman I tuck you for.” 

Molsh, then, in order to “ insense his 
Reverence into the thing,” related the 
anecdote of Bosthoon’s slaughter in 
the farm-yard, and recounted the names 
he affixed to the fowls he mowed down 
so remorselessly. 

“Salvation to me, but it’s a good 
name, Bosthoon; come, who’s for a 
slice off of the fat bishop?” 

“Only,” said Creepy, “that I'd be 
afraid to meddle wid heresy, in the 
presence of your Reverences, I'd have 
a cut of him.” 

“Never mind that, Creepy; we 
drank heresy at breakfast, and we may 
now ait it at dinner. At any rate the 
danger’s gone since I said grace over 
him.” 

“Mister M‘Flewsther,” said Miss 
M‘Faitrich’s brother, who had been 
asked to accompany his sister to the 
dinner, with a strong spirit of presby- 
terian sympathy for the sister establish- 
ment, which he felt to be insulted by 
this coarse attack upon its dignitaries ; 
“T'll trouble you for the Pope’s nose.” 

Now, as honest Father Darby had 
never been at three truly respectable 
dinners in his life, he knew no more 
what part of the turkey the Pope’s nose 
constituted, than an infant. 

“The Pope’s nose, Mr. M‘Faith- 
rich,” said he, “why, where the dickens 
about a heretic bishop can that be ?” 

“Just where it ought to be, and 
where you'll find it,” retorted the bitter 
presbyterian, rising at the same time, 
and pointing it out to the priest, who, 
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with the face of a man stunned by an 

unexpected blow, cut it off, and putting 

it on the other's plate, wiped his tem- 
les, and looked about him with a very 
lank visage. 

“We've got it,” said the curate, 
“but 1 say it’s all fair; you drew it on 
yourself, Father Darby ; at a convivial 
meeting there ought to be no religious 
distinctions, or nothing that would hurt 
another's feelings at all, at all. Fides re- 
ligionis nostree fundamentum habetur.” 

“Recte domine,” replied the Paro- 
chial Fecundy calices, quem non fa- 
cere desart’em—bonus, melior, optimus, 
O'Fag. 

“Certe, domine—sed malus, pejor, 
pessimus, nunc—iste presbyter davit 
nobis durissimum.” 

“ Diabolus a mattera, bonum securum 
forthat—et possum provare-domine— 
id’s the chattem.” 

“ The fact is, I may give him up,” 
said O’Fag, to the rest of the com- 
pany ; “it’s no matther what language 
he’s taken in, it’s all the same.” 

“Why, I dont think that last piece 
of larning, smells much of the—the— 
what you know—the Whitethorn, 
O'Fag.” 

“It smells rather of the classical 
beech, Father Darby ; and I’m quite 
satisfied there must have been a beech 
in the vicinity of what we were jo- 
cosely disputin’ about.” 

“Ay, as Virgilius says, Tithyre 
tu patule recompense sub tegmine 
fadgy.” 

“ | don’t think there was much birch 
there, ’tany rate,” observed Creepy, in 
reply to the curate’s observation. 

“ Take care you dont come under a 
knottier switch than aither o’ them, 
Creepy ; and that’s the blackthorn,” 
replied Father M‘Flewsther, who, dur- 
ing this short and learned dialogue was 
helping his friends on right and left to 
the turkey, for he somehow felt little 
relish in the joke of the fat bishop, 
since the retort of the presbyterian. 

With such choice and varied erudi- 
tion, did they for the most part enter- 
tain themselves and the other guests, 
during dinner, which indeed passed off 
very pleasantly, considering that many 
who were to grace their festivity in the 
evening, were not able to attend it. 
Towards the conclusion, the whole 
company were astounded by the ap- 
pearance of an immense smoking globe, 
which Bosthoon, and Brian Boroo 
M‘Scutt carried in upon a hand-bar- 
row, and turned over upon a borrowed 


tea-tray that was placed upon the end 
of the table exactly before Father 
M‘Flewsther. 

“ Saints project us!” exclaimed the 
parish priest ; “ what’s here? Arra, 
Bosthoon, is it a portable volcano 
you've brought us? By St. Dives, 
but it will take the divil’s punch bowl 
to drink down such a reeking hill as 
this, man alive. Wid what weapon 
can you —_ me to attack it ?” 

“Your faith, Father Darby, must 
not, for the sake of the cloth, be worse 
than Bosthoon’s or Barney M‘Scutt’s, 
for you see with your own eyes that 
they’re able to remove a mountain,” 
said the curate with a chuckle. 

“ But what am I to demolish this 
wid, I say again?” asked Father 
M‘Flewsther. He had scarcely put this 
very necessary question, when Bos- 
thoon and Brian Boroo both went out, 
and in less thana minute returned with 
a cross-cut, which, in the midst of 
roars of laughter, they placed with one 
handle next him, and the other oppo- 
site the curate. 

“ Talking of faith, gintlemin,” shouted 
Bosthoon ; “show it now. 1 said this 
ud be no common christenin’, and it 
isn’t ; have at it, your reverence, have 
at it; thundther and strawberries, sure 
there’s no dear summer here to-day at 
any rate. Sthrip gintlemin, and to 
your business ; hew away,an’ the devil 
give yez good of it if you spare it. 
You remimber I tould yez to keep one 
o’ the far corners for some nate aiten ; 
hogh, ogh, agh—wee, ho, ho!” 

The two priests entered into the 
mirthful spirit with which the first ap- 
pearance of this solid monster balloon 
was received. Both immediately 
stripped, tucked up their sleeves, and, 
amidst the convulsions of the guests, 
commenced, in a very workmanlike 
manner. This, however, was no easy 
task, for the long straws with which it 
was bound, caught the teeth of the 
saw, and obstructed the operation, 
which, every moment, became more 
difficult. Father M‘Flewsther being 
fat, and unaccustomed to anything in 
the shape of active bodily exercise, 
soon began to exhibit symptoms of dis- 
tress. He wiped his forehead, from 
which the large beads of perspiration 
were now fast rolling—he puffed—he 
groaned—he grunted—by-and-by the 
curate began to fag, and presently to 
beg an intermission of labour, till he 
also should wipe his face. 

“Salvation to me, but you must re- 
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lieve guard, some o’ you,” exclaimed 
the parish priest ; “ this is downright 
persecution against your clargy, Bos- 
thoon. Come and relieve guard, I 
say, I’m knocked up.” 

“ No, dioual saize the one wid sim- 
mission ; you know the ould say, it’s 
a sin to take the priest from the pud- 
din’, and a blacker sin still to take the 
puddin’ from the priest; thry again, 
your reverence ; blood alive, sir, at any 
rate don’t let Father Bartle take the 
shine out 0’ you.” 

“He could never do that,” said 
Molsh ; “any how, I’d back Father 
M‘Flewsther for a wager.” 

“So would I, your reverence,” said 
Bid Fogarty ; “and I naither,” said 
another. “We'll all back Father 
M‘Flewsther,” said the females. “Go 
it, your Reverence ; you’ve a good blow 
in you still.” 

“ By St. Dives, I know that, panted 
the priest ; you see, Bartle, I’ve the 
ladies on my side,” and as he spoke, he 
gave a wicked heave to the cross-cut, 
which almost capsized the curate. 

“Tm not without my own party,” 
replied the latter, returning the heave, 
and fairly hitching the other backwards 
off his chair. 

“ Your curate’s faith is the stronger 
of the two,” observed the presbyte- 
rian. 

“Faith, I deny it,” replied Father 
M‘Flewsther, getting up and laughing. 
“My side o’ the mountain’s farther 
down than his; Bid Fogarty a word 
wid you.” 

Bid having heard what he had to 
whisper, he proceeded— 

“Now, Bartle, fair play; I’m 
standin’, and do you get up too; I 
would scorn to take an advantage of 
you ; are you set now for the next 
heave ?” 

“T am,” said the curate. 

“ Well, take your sate,” he conti- 
nued ; “and let us do the thing more 
at our aise.” 

The old priest's joke was successful. 
The curate, on going to sit, tumbled 
backwards upon the ground ; Bid Fo- 
gerty having, upon the strength of Fa- 
ther M‘Flewsther’s authority, drawn 
his chair from behind him. 

“ Arra, be the stones o’ Kincora,’ 
exclaimed Brian Boroo M‘Scutt, “ nei- 
ther the blood o’ the Boroos, nor of 
the M‘Scutts, will bear to see a man 
ill thrated behind his back, widout 
takin’ revinge o’ them that did it before 
their face,” and as he spoke, he seized 
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the fair culprit, and inflicted a smack 
on her for the offence. 

“ How dare you do that, Barney ?” 
said the parochial ; “dont you know, 
you spalpeen, that it’s what the church 
calls a deadly transition to kiss a wo- 
man in the presence of your clargy ?” 

“ Never heed him,” replied OFag; 
“it’s only sortilege, and I'll forgive 
you. She desarved it, and ought to 
get a fall herself for it, into the bar- 
gain ; I forgive you, Barney.” 

There was much mirth at this, but 
as neither of them could exactly claim 
the laugh, and as there was more pud- 
ding carved than would have been suf- 
ficient for four times the number pre- 
sent, it was deemed unnecessary to 
continue the operation. The cross- 
cut was accordingly removed, and the 
two priests commenced the distribution 
of what was before them. 

“ Gintlemen,” said Creepy O’Slee- 
veen, now edging in his shrewd obser- 
vation ; “although there was a good 
dale of cross-cuttin’ between yez to- 
day, yet there’s naither of you very 
handy at it.” 

“ Prove that, Creepy,” said O’Fag. 

“ Why,” he continued, ‘ you’d both 
o’ yez have cut the puddin’ wid little 
throuble, if yez had greased the cross- 
cut.” 

“ By the bones of St. Dives, Creepy,” 
observed the parish priest, but you're no 
Manus, any way; you never spake, 
Creepy, but you say something.” 

“ It’s not every one can say as much 
for themselves,” replied the sarcastic 


little chandler. * * 
* * * * 
* * o * 
* * * * 
* 7 * - 


I say they must go all out, except 
those that got an invite to the chris- 
tenin’ ; and I say, moreover, that we'll 
keep the fiddler. I'll tell you what it 
is, you reprobates, we wont be smo- 
thered and schroodged by yez at all— 
you have my license, lave, and liberty, 
to go and get a fiddler or piper for 
yourselves ; and that’s more than you 
disarve, ye antherntarian squad! Out 
wid yez.” 

In a few. minutes he cleared the 
house of the crowd, that had gradually 
stole in, first to witness, and ultimately 
to join in the dancing. 

“I fear, sir,” observed the lad, Da- 
niel O'Connell, “that you have inter- 
fered with the rights of the people. If 
Bosthoon is willing that they should 
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remain, I dont see by what authority 
you put them out.” 

“By the authority of the church, 
young man, if you go to that; an au- 
thority that you and they are bound 
to obey.” 

“I grant you that,” replied Daniel ; 
“it takes place of every other ; and I, 
for my part, rather than oppose it, 
would kiss the dust before your feet.” 

“ And that’s spoken like a promising 
youth,” replied Father M‘F ewsther ; 
“let me look at you; by the bones of 
St. Dives, you have an eye that knows 
how to take care of Number One; lots 
of blarney in your Milesian face ; a 
nose well set for conthroversy ; and as 
much» sathyr in your upper lip, as 
would bate down a bench o’ lawyers. 
Mr. Spare-rib, I have the pleasure of 
drinking your health ; Mrs. Spare-rib, 
yours.” 

“ My name is Joseph Spare-rib, friend 
M‘Flail ; and the name of my wife is 
Repentance. I beg thee, therefore, 
and the company, to call us so ; for it 
is contrary to our principles, either to 
receive ourselves, or to give to others, 
any title of worldly honour ; we are a 
simple people.” 

“ You are so, verily,” replied Phed- 
lim M‘Fun, who, together with a few 
others, who had been asked to the din- 
ner, found it inconvenient to come un- 
til evening ; “ Was it not your father, 
Joseph, who, from mere simplicity, 
bought an egg for an oysther? But, 
come, death alive, where’s the music ? 
Torly M‘Flewsther, get up, you and 
Yallow Wattle M‘Flail, and cut the 
buckle ; up, I say, bring out a pair o” 
girls, and dance us off a four part 
reel. What the sorrow is the music 
for?” 

“ It is all right and proper,” said Fa- 
ther Bartle ; “ there is a time to dance, 
says Scripture—a time to dance; you'll 
find it in the Revelations—and a time 
to play the fiddle ; which time——” 

“ I thranslate that, bagpipes, Bartle,” 
said Father M‘Flewsther; “but the 
fact is, it’s an intherpurgation——dronum 
is the word in the origmal, and is the 
regular Greek for bagpipe ; but that’s 
naither here nor there ; up wid yez ; 
I give you all absolution from the 
sin of it ; only, Bartle, you'll find it in 
Dutherology, and not in Revelations.” 

The dancing now commenced, as 
did an undercurrent of conversation 
from detached knots in all parts of the 
room. Father M‘Flewsther beckoned 
the women over to him one by one 
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for the purpose of enquiring if they 
had any grievances tobe redressed at 
home; if their husbands were affec- 
tionate, faithful, or on the contrary, 
negligent or dissipated. 

But the best plan is to give one 
brief dialogue which took place be- 
tween him and Molly M‘Fud—Schad- 
dhan M‘Fud’s wife; which the reader 
is to consider a fair specimen of his 
tete-a-tete with the others, 

“ Mrs. M‘Fud, how is every bone in 
your body, my darling?” 

“ Faix can’t complain, thanks to your 
reverence for axin.” 

“ That’s right, Molly ; you're betther 
than middlin’, I hope.” 

“ Deed, sir, it’s good to be middlin’ 
itself in the kind o’ times that’s in it.” 

“That’s thrue enough, Molly; but 
is there any thing out of its place wid 
you—any thing a throuble to you. 
I suppose you have no complaint 
against Scaddhan ?” 

“ Oh, the sorra complaint—as good 
a husband and as hardworkin’ a crathur 
as ever yet got up.” 

“T’m proud to hear it; and I be- 


lieve he was always that, Molly.” 

“ Always, your reverence, especially 
since he gev up the liquor.” 

“ And he has given it up ?” 


“The sorra dhrop he tastes now, 
barrin at a christenin’ or a weddin’ ; 
and half a pint, and a quart o’ porther 
in the Lammas fair. Oh, faix I forget ; 
he does on Christmas day an’ Aisther 
Sunda’—an’ that’s all.” 

“Scaddhan,” cried the priest, ad- 
dressing the husband, “ Scaddhan 
M‘Fud, pay attention, sir; I’m getting 
a good account of you here; and I’m 
glad of it—you’re improving, man alive. 
Your health, Scaddhan.” 

“I thank your reverence,” said 
Scaddhan; “ begad, sir, if there’s a 
hole in my coat at all you'll get it out 
of Molly. We must be on our p’s 
and q’s, your reverence; or if not 
you'll hear of it all from the women.” 

* Well, Molly—come here avourneen 
—well, and is your sister still living 
wid you ?” 

“ Deed she is, sir; but wont be long 
I bilieve.” 

“Why, how is that? no quarrel I 
hope ?” 

“No, sir; but she’s goin’ to change 
her condition ; an’ indeed none of uz 
ill _intherfere, although she’s goin’ 
against our will in the business. How- 
andiver she’s no chicken now, your 
reverence, an’ ought to know her 
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own affairs best—goin’ upon nine and 
twenty—will be that, indeed,—next 
Micklemas.” 

“ And who is the bachelor ?” 

“Indeed I can’t deny but they’re a 
long time spakin’ to one another ; an’ 
it’s not that we have any bad feelin’ or 
ill will at all aginst the boy—only she 
can get betther. Why, sir, he’s a son 
of Harry Buie M‘Cabe’s of the Three 
Corned Ring, near the hangin’ chapel.” 

“ Well, well, if her mind's made up 
on it, in the name of goodness let 
them get the words said and have 
done wid it. Is he in good circum- 
stances ¢” 

“ Faix, for that matther he’s com- 
fortable cnough—he has a brave stout 
horse, four cows, and sixteen acres of 
good land, rasonable; still she could 
get a warme.s match; but indeed he’s 
a clane, smart boy as you'd see in a 
fair.” 

“Tut, woman, it must be a match, 
Well, there’s nothing troubling you 
that I could set right ?” 

“ Thank God an’ you, sir; the sorra 
a haporth.” 


“Throth I’m proud to hear it. 
When you go to your duty next, come 
to me; Father Bartle’s rather sharp, 
an’ he’s not up to family failings as I 
am, Send over Bid Fogarty till I 
catechize her, the thief; and see, 
Molly, I say, take care of yourself.” 

While this dialogue went on, and 
for some time before it, Father Bartle 
was engaged in close conversation with 
Molsh, from whom he was anxious to 
receive a correct account of the dream, 
which occasioned our hero to be called 
Blackthorn. After having heard this 
he complimented her upon what he 
termed “as good logic as ever a drame 
was expounded with. 

“ Indeed,” said he, “I had a curious 
drame myself last night; I thought I 
was dancing the Black Joke on a 
tombstone in my stocking soles; and 
that Bosthoon was playing the De 
Profundis on the bag-pipes ; and when 
I asked hi:n, Bosthoon,” says I, “what's 
that you're playing ?” 

“The Black Joke,” said he—* cut 
the buckle, your reverence ;” and al- 
though I knew it was the De profundis, 
still I thought it was the Black Joke, 
and danced to it accordingly ; I was 
troubled this morning about it, and 
intended to fast off any harm there 
might be in it to me; but I now see it 
well enough; drames, you see, go by 
contraries ; the tombstone was the 
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christenin’ any how ; but I don’t some- 
how undherstand Bosthoon’s playing 
the bag-pipes.” 

“Perhaps your reverence,” replied 
Molsh, “ it manes that while you're all 
dancin’ and enjoyin’ yourselves at little 
Blackthorn’s christenin’ tonight, Bos- 
thoon must pay the piper.” 

“But what does the Black Juke 
mane ?” 

“Why little Blackthorn himself ; 
sure it was he the weeny pet that 
brought about all the jokin’ we had 
this whole day. Mightn’t the name 
itself tell a body that it was him it 
meant.” 

“Upon my consequence, Mrs, 
M‘Fiail, you are one of the ablest ex- 
pounders of a drame I ever met, bar- 
ring Daniel the prophet, and ould 
Harry Connolly ; except them, I never 
scen your aquil. They say, indeed, it 
runs in some families—are you a sec- 
venth daughter ?” 

“ No, indeed, sir, I’m only the sixth.” 

“ Well, that’s next door by. Bring 
that child down to me in a day or two, 
and I'll write a gospel for him; and 
afther that, with the help of Goodness, 
he may laugh at the fairies. If you 
bring a quart bottle too, I'll give you 
as much Double X holy wather as will 
keep them from the house and family 
altogether.” 

Molsh promised to do this, and 
having returned thanks for his in- 
tended kindness the dialogue termi- 
nated. 

By this time the dancing had com- 
menced; and to use the words of 
Burns— 


* The mirth and fun grew fast and furious,” 
The two good-natured priests, secure 
of the affections of all who were 
around them, sat enjoying the hilarity, 
from time to time commanding, re- 
straining, directing, and advising the 
youngsters as circumstances might re- 
quire. My uncle Phedlim, the hea- 
ven’s be his bed, was in his glory. 

“ Here, Father Darby, Kate Mul- 
downey wont dance wid Brian Boroo 
M‘Scutt ; come and put your reve- 
rence’s comedher an her—then she'll 
do it.” 

“Ts it Kate Muldowny, Phedlim, 
my own favourite? Arra, up wid you 
a colleen, an’ take a turn wid the haro 
of Clonturk.” 

“ Well, to plaise his reverence I 
will, Barny ; but bad cess to the toe 
I'd shake wid you only for him, or 
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ever will agin—more an_ betoken, 
you're a scut by naker as well as by 
name—an’ nothin’ else.” 

“ Devil resave the thrate I thrated 
Biddy that day, now.” 

« And who cares whedher you did 
or not. (This was a bit of jealousy by 
the way.) I wont dance that—you 
must get something else.” 

“ Very well—hould hand, music— 
she wont have that—play up the Black 
an’ the Brown—the brown's for you, 
Katty. Come, you jewel, you; augh, 
be the holy, it’s we can do it.” And off 
they set the hero of Clontarf, cracking 
his fingers with that mad buoyancy of 
glee which can be witnessed no where 
in its perfection except in Ireland. 

One thing was rather remarkab!e at 
this period of the evening, and this 
was, that although Creepy O’Sleeveen 
appeared, during the preceding part 
of the day, to have engrossed Miss 
M‘Faithritch to himself utterly beyond 
all hope of competition, yet the fact 
was, and we must recount it, that the 
Jad, Daniel O’Connell, was now found 
on one side of her literally disputing 
her favour inch by inch with the most 
successful and accomplished gallant of 
his day and place. Nay, it was, at the 
moment we speak of, quite evident that 
Creepy was fast losing ground, if one 
could judge by the progressive cold- 
ness with which she turned to him and 
heard what he had to say. Indeed 
Brian Boroo noticed this, and with a 
degree of exultation, quite incompa- 
tible with benevolence, said in a 
whisper— 

™ Creepy, my man, what’s wrong ? 
Your nose is gettin’ fast out o’ joint.” 

“ An’ even if it be retorted, the 
bitter little chandler, it’s not the first 
time [ve put yours in the same way, 
my haro.” 

“Come, Father M‘Flewsther,” said 
my Uncle Phedlim, “bad end to me, 
but it’s time you should dance your 
favourite—the Priest in his Boots— 
the whole company’s dyin’ till you get 
up; an’ be gorra, sir, it’s yourself can 
do it—awouh! be me sowl Mrs. 
Spare-rib, his reverence is the boy that 
could take the pearl off your eye.” 

“Phedlim, not tonight, a hagur— 
not tonight, Phedlim.” 

“Oh the divil an excuse, Father 
Darby.” 

“Why, I haven't my boots on, 
Phedlim ; but if you let me_ pass, 
there’s my brother Torley will dance 


it for me—he does it in prime ‘style, 
Phedlim.” 

“ Will I let him off.” said my unele, 
aside, to Father Bartle. 

“Do,” said the curate, “ barring 
you could get him and the Quaker’s 
wife out.” 

“ More power to you, Father Bartle; 
be me sowl I'll take that hint as.a cat 
would new milk; wait till by and by 
and I'll show you fun. Come, thin, 
Torley, up wid you in Father Darby’s 
place, and voe betide you if you dis- 
grace him.” 

Thus did the dancing proceed in 
the house, whilst a large crowd were 
at the same time similarly engaged 
on the green, a piper having been pro- 
cured in accordance with the permis- 
sion of the clergy. The whiskey had 
now begun to impress its influence 


upon them all; the priests grew merry, 
and Father M‘Flewsther’s toe was ob- 


served to move in time with the music. 
Father O’Fag frequently shook his 
head with a good-humoured threat at 
Bid Fogarty for the trick, which, at 
the instance of Father Darby, she had 
played upon him, at which shake of 
the head Bid tittered and blushed, and 
did the bashful. Ladle M‘Flummery 
and Turgesius Linsey, or Torgy, as 
they called him, each danced a horn- 


pipe against the other. . Ladle, Moll 
Roe, and Torgy, the Humours of 
Glynne. This saltatory contest ex- 
cited much mirthful interest, their re- 
spective friends supporting them with 
most vociferous encouragement. Father 
M‘Flewsther was for Ladle, and Father 
O'Fag for Torgy. 

“ Bravo! Ladle, shouted the former; 
upon my Divinity ’tis you that can 
skim the floor in style.” 

“ Torgy, look sharp,” shouted the 
curate, on the other side, “ 1 support 
you, Torgy. Come, Torgy, light and 
nimble, like a willy wagtail: tip him 
the treble; that’s it; single treble ; go 
it again; double treble ; better and 
better ; treble treble; ho! ho! vic- 
tory, Father Darby. Ladle, you may 
go to the pot you came from—ho, ho, 
lo triumphe, lo triumphe.” 

“ A fig for your Io thrumpsy, Bartle. 
Dont you see that Ladle’s dancin’ him 
down, takin’ the soup out of him. 
Bravo, Ladle, lie in to it. You have 
the tune on your feet. Look there, 
Bartle—correctin’ the music—salva- 
tion to me but he is. Whirroo, Ladle, 
that’s your sort; Ladle, you're the 


broth of a boy—sowl you have Torgy 
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drippin’. Bravo, I say. Now, Bartle, 
where’s your lo thrumsy !” 

When this contest was over, which 
consisted in each forcing the other to 
dance the hornpipe along with him, at 
which he himself was most expert, 
Creepy O’Sleeveen formally asked 
Miss M‘Faithritch to dance; but to 
his utter mortification, was answered 
that she was engaged, and just about 
to go out with Mr. O’Connell. 

“Boroo heard this, and was at him 
again; awouh! Creepy—I tould you 
as much—sowl, Dan’s the boy.” 

This dance also excited much in- 
terest and was loudly cheered. 

“ Capital, capital, Dan,” exclaimed 
the parochial; “you're a promising 
youth ; whomsoever you may oppose, 
my boy, I'll go bail it wont be your 
clargy. Holy St. Dives, but there’s 
shuffling of the first foot.” 

“ Splendid shuffling,” said the curate. 
I dety you to know the right foot from 
the ieft; upon my consequence his 
feet’s ambidextrous.” 

“ Recte, Daniel, recte—bonus me- 
lior optimus,” saidFather Darby. 

“It is so,” replied the curate ; and 
with what unembarrassed aise of coun- 
tenance he does the pushing step.” 

“ Faith the same youth will make his 
own way in more places than one yet,” 
said Father Darby. “ Bravo, Dan— 
more power to you; bonum securum ! 
Come,” he continued, leaping to his 
feet, “by the bones of St. Dives, 
Phedlim, but I'll take the hint you 
gave me a while agone. Mrs. Penance 
Sparerib, if you plaise, ma’am, you and 
I will have a dance.” 

This was received by clapping of 
hands and cheering ; the curate and the 
Quaker, the latter of whom loved a 
joke as well as any present, being the 
loudest in their plaudits. 

“ My wife’s name, as I told thee, 
friend M‘Fiail,’ said the Quaker, 
winking at the Cowjutherer, “is Re- 
pentance, not Penance.” 

“ Ay,” replied Father Darby; “I 
suppose she has repented of you long 
and many a day agone; but I say her 
name is Penance.” 

“I say nay,” replied the Quaker ; 
“and if thou dost not call her by her 
proper name of Repentance, thou shalt 
not shake a toe with her tonight.” 

“It’s unscriptural,” returned the 
priest. “What says St. Paul in his 
Epistle to Colossus? except you do 
penance you shall all go also to the 
parish.” 


“T will not have my wife miscalled 
out of her name by any man,” replied 
the Quaker; “on these terms if thou 
and Repentance will have a jig to- 
gether, ye may.” 

“It will be a good joke, Father 
Darby, to see the Priest and Penance 
dancing a reel !” 

“It’s not the first time that I and 
Penance have made others dance; but 
faith to a very different sort o’ music,” 
replied the abe. 

“Come, Mrs. Penance, the time’s 
passing, and my feet will run away wid 
me if you don’t hurry.” 

“Not till thou callest me Repent- 
ance.” 

“ Why, woman alive—beggin’ your 
pardon—I mane ma'am, that’s the 
heretical version of you; we thrans- 
late you penance. You're Penauce in 
the Doway Bible, and in the Wulgate 
—isn’t she, Bartle?” 

“She is,” replied the curate, “and 
in the Rhemish also.” 

“Yes, ma’am, and in the Rhenish 
also ; and God knows, although I am 
goin’ to have a hop wid you, it’s not that 
ever you were a special favourite o’ 
mine. You may have been made for 
the Quakers, ma’am; but you never 
were for the priests. Eh, Bartle! bo- 
num securum !” 

“I think, Father Darby,” said the 
curate, anxious to overcome his scru- 
ples and have the dance, “I think as 
she is a Protestant you may call her 
Repentance—to be sure, if she was a 
Roman Catholic you could not.” 

“ Upon my sanctity, I believe you're 
right, Bartle. Come, thin, Repentance, 


let you and the priest have a piece of 


fun together, What will you dance ?” 

“Go to the devil and shake thy- 
self.” 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, ma’am, that’s 
not over civil,” returned the priest, 
astounded. 

“ That is the tune,” she replied, cor- 
recting him; “that thou must dance 
with me—desire the musician to play 
it in quick time.” 

The priest and the Quakeress com- 
menced amidst such a peal of mirth as 
was seldom ever heard at a christening. 
The novelty of the thing alone was ir- 
resistible. They had not been long 
on the floor, however, when it was 
— evident that Repentance had 

anced many a reel and jig before. 
In truth she footed it deftly, and with 
all the lightness of a fairy. As they 
proceeded, she called to the fiddler 
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from time to time to play quicker ; 
“quicker, friend, much quicker than 
that ;” and ashe did it, the comical 
attempts of the somewhat unwieldy 
priest to keep time created indescrib- 
able mirth. 

“Now, friend M‘Flewsther,” said 
she, “do thou represent Penance as I 
do Repentance, and we shall see which 
is the proper version. My version 
against thy version; quicker, friend 
musician—much quicker than all that.” 

“Come, Father Darby,” said the 
curate, smiling, “that’s putting it ona 
different and more serious footing ; re- 
member you have now our church to 
dance for.” 

“ By the Cord of St. Francis, but 
[ll be disgraced, Bartle—there’s not a 
puff in me. Faith, Repentance, I 
never felt you till now. Oh is there 
no dancing saint in the calendher that 
would lighten my heels? Salvation to 
me but I’d rather fight in defence of 
my religion than dance for it—wurrah, 
wurrah. Asy, darling, asy; the hea- 
ven’s bless you and go it asy. My 
best days are gone, you see; have 
compassion on an ould man whose 
joints are stiff; but there was a day— 
oh wurrah, wurrah! Divil a thing this 
is but upright marthyrdom.” 

“ Well, dost thou admit my version 
to be better than thine.” 

“ Ay, heaven sees do I ; it’s as clear 
as noonday—are you done ?” 
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“T was only beginning ; but as thou 
hast given it against thy own church, I 
am satisfied.” 

Thus closed, amidst loud laughter 
and good humour, one of the most 
celebrated dances of that day. Such 
was the noise it made, that the fiddler, 
to whose music they danced, composed 
that excellent air upon the circum- 
stance, known as Merrily Danced the 
Quaker’s Wife, although it is now im- 
properly called by the husband. The 
fact was, however, that both the Quaker 
and his wife did dance frequently in 
the course of that night. 

As the night was considerably 
advanced, the two priests, in order 
to close the meeting, sung each of them 
a song. This, however, would not 
do. Bosthoon insisted that it could 
be only closed with propriety by a dance 
on the part of himself and Molsh.— 
When this was over, Father M‘Flews- 
ther went out to disperse those who 
were taking their moonlight fling upon 
the green, which he did, and again 
joined those who were waiting for him 
and the lad Daniel, that they might all 
take Deouch an dhurrus betore they 
went. This closed the festivity of the 
night, and the christening of my wor- 
thy cousin, the Rev. Blackthorn 
M‘Fiail. 

Gentle reader, ever irregularly thine, 

Puepiim M‘Fun, 
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MORE ON THE SCOTIC CONTROVERSY. 


We havereceived the following communication from Mr. Skene, which should have 
appeared in our August number, but for an unexpected press of matter. The writer 
of the reviewof Mr. Skene’s Essay has added a running commentary, which closes 
the discussion of this subject in our pages. In justice to the promptitude with 
which Mr. Skene’s reply has been met, we deem it right to state that the com- 
mentary has been in our hands since the date underneath.—[Eb.] 


To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 


Sir,—The June number of your ex- 
cellent Magazine contained an article 
entitled “ The Seotic Controversy, and 
the Highland Soviety’s Prize Essay,” 
which consisted principally of a criti- 
cism of the work on the history of the 
Highlanders of Scotland, which I lately 
published. In addressing to you a few 
remarks on that article, [ am aware 
that it is unusual for an author to de- 
mand the privilege of replying to a 
criticism of his work, and had the 
writer of that article confined himself 
to a statement of its contents, or a 
judgment of its merits, I should not 
have proposed doing so; but as his 
article is almost entirely of the nature 
of a reply to the arguments contained 
in my work, and, as in my opinion, he 
does not meet me fairly upon the real 
point at issue, I trust that you will give 
insertion to a few observations, in which 
I will reply as shortly as possible to 
his objections. 

Previous, however, to entering upon 
this question, I must be allowed to take 
notice of a few passages which appear 
to me as offensive in tone and spirit, as 
they are uncalled for. Upon this point 
I must decline meeting the writer, as I 
have long been of opinion, that if a 
person cannot write calmly upon such 
subjects, he ought not to write upon 
them at all. 1 shall, therefore, merely 
remark, that such a tone of writing 
generally accompanies a bad cause, and 
that the good taste of such remarks as 
those in which he indulges regarding 
the origin of my work, and the pa- 
tronage of the Highland Society, &c. 


appears to me _ very questionable. 
Neither, sir, shall I meet him in the 
tone of humour which runs through his 
essay, recollecting as I do, on which 
side of the channel I have been born, 
and from which side he writes; but I 
may be allowed to say, that his mirth 
most unaccountably reminded me some- 
what of the sort of uneasy smile which 
I have sometimes seen an unfortunate 
skater exhibit, when recovering himself 
from a severe fall upon the ice. 


In the justice of his account of the 
previous state of the controversy, I, on 
the whole, acquiesce,* nor do I intend 
to defend my predecessors in this field ; 
but I must here allude to a remark 
made by the writer, touching my claim 
to originality in the views which I have 
set forth in my work. Now, sir, I do 
not mean to deny that previous writers 
have advanced that the Picts were a 
Gaélic people,” and so far. I do not, nor 
ever did pretend to originality ; but, 
sir, this is but incidental to the imme- 
diate subject of my work. My object 
was a history of the Highlanders, not 
of the Picts, and the grand feature of 
that history was, the confining the 
Scottish conquest to the Southern 
Picts, and the descent of the High- 
landers from the Northern Picts. I 
am not aware that that view, which I 
firmly believe to be the true one, is to 
be found in any previous work, and 
until the writer of that article can prove 
the contrary, I must still persist in 
holding that my work has at least the 
merit of originality. 


*« In the justice of his account of the previous state of the controversy, I 
on the whole acquiesce.”—I am glad to observe that Mr. Skene has given up 
Macpherson. When I find a Scottish antiquary admitting the justice of obser- 
vations in which the poems of Ossian are treated as works of modern imagina- 
tion, it gives me good hopes of seeing the fourth league of the Dalriads and 
Northern Picts ranked ere long with that famous treaty which, we are told, was 
once negociated between Fingal and King Conor, through the instrumentality of 
their mutual friend and cotemporary—Cuchullin. 

» « Previous writers have advanced that the Picts were a Gaelic people”—add, and 


that the present Highlanders are their descendants. 
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I shall now commence my remarks 
by observing that the writer com- 
mences his by a quiet assumption of 
the whole question at issue,° when he 
observes that, “ the Highlands of Scot- 
land are at present inhabited by a 
people who speak the Jrish language, 
retain Irish habits, and refer themselves 
to an Jrish origin,” For the word Irish, 
substitute the word “ Gaelic,” and this 
is correct. Treland and the Highlands 
are both inhabited by people speaking 
dialects of a common language, which 
antiquaries are agreed in denominating 
Gaelic; they both term themselves 
Gael, and the whole point at issue is 
whether the Gael of Scotland came 
from Ireland or not. 

This most unwarrantable petitio 
principii colours the writer’s remarks 
throughout, and if granted, might en- 
title him to term my work the last and 
most extravagant effort to shake off the 
Irish connection ; but let him endea- 
vour first to establish this position 
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which he thus assumes, and he may 
perhaps find, that my work is the first 
attempt to establish the truth upon 
critical principles. 

After giving a luminous enough 
sketch of the previous state of the con- 
troversy, the writer proceeds to quote 
that portion of Chap. IV. in which I 
have summed up the evidence ad- 
duced, and passes over the first propo- 
sition, observing ouly, that “it is di- 
rectly against the testimony of Beda 
and the annalists, from which it is 
certain that an Irish colony (whether 
Attacotti or not, makes little differ- 
ence) had settled on the western coast 
of North Britain, before the arrival of 
Fergus M‘Erc.” Now to this I answer, 
Ist, That Beda states it as a tradition, 
not an historical fact,‘ it being beyond 
the commencement of the history for 
which he had records, and, therefore, 
I do not here admit him as an autho- 
rity ; 2d, The writer has hazarded an 
assertion which is not true,® and dis- 


*« The writer commences his remarks by a quiet assumption of the whole question at 
issue, when he observes that the Highlands of Scotland are at present inhabited by a 
people who speak the Irish language.” —It is the fact—_They speak, as they did in 
the days of John Major, Gordon, and Martin, a language which is identical 
with the Irish language, and they call it the Ese or Irish language. “ Adhue 
Scotia ferme medietas Hiperniceé loquitur ; et a paucis retroactis diebus plures 
HIBERNIcE /oquuti sunt. (lo. Major. |. 1. ¢. 9.)}— “Even unto this day the 
country of Sutherland is yet called Cattey, the inhabitants Cateigh, and the 
Earl of Sutherland Morweir Cattey in old Scottish or Irtsn ; which language 
the inhabitants of that country doe still use” (Gordon’s Genealogical history of 
the Earls of Sutherland. p. 18.) “The inhabitants of this isle speak Iris.” 
“ They speak the Iris tongue only”—* yet because of their language which is 


Irisu” (Martin. Western Isles. passin). 


Nay, even in Galloway the Irish 


continued to be spoken and called by its proper name, until after the time of 
Elizabeth (see Description of Galloway, &c. in Mus. Brit. and Dunbar’s Satires 
against Kennedy in Ramsay’s Evergreen.) Further, the Highlands of Scotland 
are inhabited by a race who retain habits identical with those of the native Irish ; 
and who are, and have been for ages, known by the same name as Irishmen, 
viz. Erse, Yrsh, and Yrshmen ; and finally, that the Highlands of Scotland are 
inhabited by a people who refer themselves to an Irish origin, Mr. Skene’s 
efforts to overturn their received genealogies which have referred them to such 
an origin in written documents since the fifteenth century, suflicieatly demon- 


strate. 


But, although I have here stated no more than the fact as it sensibly exists, I 
have not any where used it as a petitio principii. wre ag 
4% Beda slates it as a tradition, not an historical fact.”°—The direct contrary 


is the case. 


The passage from Beda is so explicit as to have arrested 


attention by the unhesitating character of its statements. “ Camden, Usher, 
- . . : 

Luid, Stillingfleet, Innes and others, who rejected much of Beda’s accounts 

relative to the southern Britons and Picts, did all implicitly receive his assertion 


- of the above colonization. 


Indeed it is the only one of the three events which 


Beda himself affects to speak of with any certainty; his opinion of the British 
colonization being given “ ut fertur,” and of the Pictish “ut perhibent” (D’Alton 


in Trans. R. I. A. vol. 16.) 


© « The writer has hazarded an assertion which is not true.”—I confess an error, 
I oucht to have suid Beda and the Chroniclers, not Beda and the Annalists. It 
5 


was this passage from the Chronicon Rythmicum, that I had chiefly in view. 
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plays ignorance of his native annalists, 
for they happen to be unanimous upon 
this point, that there was no Irish 
colony previous to Fergus M‘Ere.‘ On 
looking, however, to my first chapter, 
he will find that I have not overlooked 
the settlement of the Attacotti in the 
third century. 

In commenting upon my second pro- 
position, he commences by displaying 
equal ignorance of the topography of 
Scotland, for, after admitting most 
clearly the distinction between Drum- 
alban, or the mountain chain, which tra- 
verses the centre of Scotland, and 
divides the eastern from the western 
waters, and the Montes Mound, or 
chains which run from east to west and 
intersect it, the writer, to suit his own 
purposes, and without a vestige of au- 
a asserts the latter to be the 
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however, he himself overthrows, by ad- 
mitting that the latter was the chain 
mentioned by Beda as separating the 
northern from the southern Picts. How 
the same chain could perform the 
double duty of separating the divisions 
of the Pictish nation from each other, 
and the whole nation from the Dalri- 
ads, I do not well see.® 

He then proceeds to accuse me of 
adopting for the Dalriadic boundary 
the only portion of the chain which is 
not mentioned by name in the evi- 
dence. Now, sir, you will be surprised 
when I tell you, that the southern half 
of this chain, which is the portion here 
alluded to, is the only portion which 
is mentioned by name, for it is that 
part only to which the Regiam Majes- 
tatem, Buchannan, Monypenny, and 
others can by any possibility allude.' 


boundary of Dalriada.® This view, Although a chain of hills is named as 


* In tamen Ergadia vixit per tempora multa 
Hee gens sub lege nature sed sine rege 
Donec ad Ergadiam tulit audax nomine quidam 
Fergusius lapidem, &c. &c.” 


£“ They happen to be wnanimous on this point, that there was no Irish colony pre- 
vious to Fergus Mac Erc.”—They are silent as to its existence only. So is 
Beda as to the existence of Patrick. Let it also be borne in mind that in Tiger- 
nach, the chief authority on early Pictish history, there occurs, about the time re- 
ferred to, a lacuna of upwards of a century. 


& « The writer, to suit his own purposes, and without a vestige of authority, asserts the 
latter (i. e. the part of the mountain chain which runs east and west, and is 
referred to by Beda) to be the boundary of Dalriada.”—It is the privilege of 
antiquaries as of poets to be irritable ; but we expect strong efforts of the imagi- 
nation from the latter only. I cannot permit Mr. Skene to trench so far upon 
the province of Macpherson without submitting that, like the Corroborator of 
Tighernach, he has got no original. Indeed, so far from asserting the Grampians 
to be the boundary of Dalriada, I have stated what seems to me a strong objection 
against such an assumption. 

h« How the same chain could perform the double duty of separating the divisions of 
the Pictish nation from one another, and the whole nation from the Dalriads I do not well 
see.” —Yet nothing can be plainer. The mountain system to which the general 
name of Drumalban has been given by Scottish writers, consists of two chains, 
one of which, viz. that of the Grampians, abuts on the other, which other is 
described by Mr. Skene as commencing at Loch Long, and running up the 
centre of the island until it is lost among the mountains of Caithness. Now 
nothing can be plainer than that the first limb should separate the divisions of 
the Pictish people from one another, while the second on which it abuts, sepa- 
rated the whole Pictish nation from the Dalriads. A moment’s reference to 
the passage in the original paper will satisfy the reader that the whole of Mr. 
Skene’s observations on my alleged confounding of these chains must be the 
result of misconception. 

i The southern half of the chain is the only portion which 1s mentioned by name ; 
for it is that part only to which the Regiam Majestatem, §c. can by any possibility 
‘aliude.”— According to the Regiam Majestatem, Drumalbane pep the terri- 
tory north of Forth, from Murray, Ross, and Caithness, as well as from Argyle 
and Kintyre. Thus, at least one half of the chain must here consist of the Gram- 
pians. Again, according to Moneypenny and the others, Drumalbane separates 
the rivers which run into the eastern, from those which run into the western sea, 
“a peculiarity,” to use Mr. Skene’s own words, “ which belongs only to a long 
range of hills, commencing at Loch Long, and running _— centre of the 


island, until it is lost among the mountains of Caithness.” How is it then that 
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the boundary of a province, it does not 
follow that the boundary includes the 
whole of that chain, and that the 
northern portion of Drumalban did not 
form any part of the boundary, I prove 
by the evidence of Beda and Wala- 
fred Strabo. On this the writer ob- 
serves, that the reader will perhaps 
smile at my producing their evidence. 
The Irish reader may perhaps smile at 
my laying any stress upon writers of so 
high a character, and so great auti- 
quity,* when I can have recourse to 
later writers, whose testimony is not 
so much at variance with the received 
notions of British history, but I am 
assured that the impartial reader will 
not. And I may here remark, once for 
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all, and especially with reference to the 
succeeding objection of the writer, that 
my rules of criticism imperatively de- 
mand the preference of the older 
writer to the more recent, unless where 
a strong case is made out against the 
credibility of the former. 

In the present case the authority of 
Beda is of course met by that of Tigh- 
ernac, but notwithstanding the great 
respect which [ entertain for Mr. 
Innes’s judgment, 1 must submit that 
this is still an open question, and that 
in this instance he was wrong, for, in- 
dependently of the high character for 
accuracy and information which Beda so 
deservedly bears,’ the mere fact that he 
wrote inthe year 731, while Tiglernac 


these writers cannot, by any possibility, be made to allude to anything but the 
southern half of the latter chain ? 

So far we see the general name Drumalbane applied to the whole mountain 
system, but hitherto no specific name applied to the southern limb. But the 
specific name of the Mounth is applied to the northern limb. “ Mons Afound 
dividit Cathanasiam per mediam.” It is also applied to the main group of the 
Grampians by Cambrensis : “ Corpus vero est mons qui Mound vocatur qui a 
mari occidentale usque ad mare orientale extenditur.” And even ina more 
marked manner by the author of the tract in the Cotton library (Nero, D. xi. 7.) 
“ Quoddam vastum quod vocatur le Mounth, ubi est pessimum passagium sine 
cibo,” referring particularly to the Cairn of Mounth, which runs eastward from 
Atholl by Dunotter and the Dee, (Innes, v. i. p. 84)—so that the southern limb 
of the group is not specifically mentioned by name in the evidence adduced by 
Mr. Skene; while both the other limbs are so. 

*« The Irish reader may perhaps smile at my laying any stress upon writers of so 
high a character and so great an antiquity ; but the impartial reader may &¢.”— 
The smile was directed not against the venerable authority, but against the pains 
which Mr. Skene had taken, first, to prove that the nortliern limb did constitute 
a part of the boundary, and then, that it did not. I trust there is nothing pecu- 
liarly Irish and partial in smiling at a contradiction so palpable. 

“ Notwithstanding the great respeci which I entertain for Mr. Innes's judgment” — 
Add, concurrent as it is with the express opinions of Usher, Mabiilon, Colgan, 
O'Connor, Smith, and Lanigan, from which last, as he bears the character of 
extreme candour and impartiality with Mr. Skene, [ add a few words, “ How is 
it to be supposed that Bridius, who was still a Pagan when Columba arrived at 
Hy, would have been applied to by him for any grant, or would voluntarily have 
made him one? Bede, indeed, thought that Columba did not get possession 
of Hy, until after the conversion of Bridius and his subjects ; but this supposi- 
tion cannot be reconciled to the series of the saint's history, as constantly given, 
from which it is plain that he did not undertake that mission before he had there 
formed his establishment. Without appealing to O'Flaherty, the four masters, 
and several old Scotch authorities (see Tr. Thaum. p. 496.) Chalmers admits 
(Caledonia, vol. i. p. 265, and 322,) that Hy was granted to the saint by Conali. 
Those who have called it a Pictish island, merely followed Bede.” He here 
evidently alludes, among the rest, to Walafred Strabo. 

'« The high character, for accuracy, which Bede so deservedly bears.” — Never- 
theless he is on all hands admitted to be in error, when he postpones the acqui- 
sition of Hy to the visit of Columba to Bridius ; as manifestly appears from 
the testimouy of Admonan, the earlier authority ; so that if he ve also in error 
with regard to the donation of Hy by the Picts, here are two material mistakes, 
to justify the scrutiny I have instituted into the orthography of the passage ; a 
passage it may be remarked, which Alfred has not thought fit to embody in his 
Saxon translation. The altered reading which I have ventured to suggest, is, it 
will be observed, one of the most simple in the range of such emendations, 
The circumflex, it is well known, is frequently written as a single straight 
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died in the year 1088, is of itself amply 
sufficient. It is also to be observed 
that Beda had no interest in misrepre- 
senting the fact, while the grasping 
character of the Irish antiquaries, of 
which, by the by, the writer of the 
article in question affords no bad spe- 
cimen, might be sufficient to account 
for the errors of the annalist ; so that 
I must hold myself justified in prefer- 
ring the Saxon author of the beginning 
of the eighth century, to the Irish au- 
thor of the latter part of the eleventh. 
The criticism upon the passage of 
Beda will be sufficiently disposed of, 
when I mention, that in order to get 
rid of its force, the writer is obliged to 
suppose that in a sentence of two 
clauses, Beda was mistaken in the fact 


controverted fact of the gift of Iona, 
but upon the distinct and clear asser- 
tion of Beda, that the Picts inhabited 
the neighbouring shores, against which 
the writer has produced no authority 
whatever. 

The only other authority produced, 
is the passage in the life of St. Cadroe, 
of which 1 was previously well aware, 
but which I did not mention, because it 
does not at all apply. The writer, 
before founding on this passage, ought 
to have known that the Rossia there 
mentioned is not, as is well known, the 
district of Ross in the North of Scot- 
land, but that of Fife, which was known 
to ecclesiastical writers by the name of 
Ross, (of which traces still remain in the 
names of Kinross, Culross, and Muek- 










































announced in the first, and that there ross,) and in which the two towns al- 
is an error of the transcriber in the luded to of Bellachoir or Ballochore, 
second ; but, be it remarked in passing, and Rigmoneth or St. Andrews are 
that I do not found upon the much situated.” The settling of the Scots 


stroke ; and I will venture to say that there is scarcely a Latin MS., nay, scarcely 
a printed Latin book of theage of the seventeenth century, in which the plural ter- 
minations of past tenses are not ordinarily so indicated. Besides, this isan emen- 
dation in the suggestion of which I am sanctioned by the example of Mr. Skene 
himself. “ The word read by Innes, Gouerin, ought, undoubtedly, to be Garorin 
or Garmorin.” (vol. i. p. 245, n.) 

™ « The Rossia there mentioned is not, as is well known, the district of Ross in the 
north of Scotland, but that of Fife, in which the two towns alluded to of Bellachor 
and Rigmoneth, or St. Andrews, were situated."—The passage from the life of 
Cadroe will neither apply to Fife, nor to any district near Fife. The writer, 
after stating that the Scots coming from Ireland had oceupied Iona, proceeds to 
say, that, crossing the sea, adjoining the mainland, and going over the river Ross, 
(which I take to be Inver-Ross, at the head of Loch Morrer, between Arasaig 
and Knoidart,) they occupied the region of Rossia, and settled there ; and then, 
“Rigomnath quoque Bellether urbes, a se procul positas petentes, possessuri vice- 
runt.” Now, if Fife be the region of Rossia here mentioned, it is necessary to 
suppose—lIst, That the Scots took a long sea voyage round the Mull of Can- 
tyre and up the Clyde, and afterwards crossed the mainland to Fife, whereas 
the passage in the life of Cardroe makes them arrive at Rossia at once by sea ; 
“pelagus Brittannis contiguum perlegentes, per Rosim amnem, Rossiam regi- 
onem manserunt.” 2d, It will be necessary to give the name of the Ross river 
to the Clyde, which has gone by its present name since the time of Ptolemy. 
3d, It will be necessary to suppose that the Scots going out of Ross to cities si- 
tuated at a distance from Ross, came to these cities in Ross, from which they had 
set out, which is incomprehensible ; and, 4th, it will be necessary to suppose that 
they first took peaceable possession of the territory, and then going out of the 
territory, took forcible possession of the cities which were in the territory at a 
distance from the territory—which is absurd. I know not who first broached this 
crude interpretation ; but I grant him a worthy disciple of the school of Goodal, 
for as the master turned geography upside-down, in order to discover the Mona 
of Cesar in Emonia, “an isle of an acre of ground in the Frith of Forth.” So 
does the pupil turn it inside-out, in order to discover the Rossia of the author of 
the life of Cardroe in that remarkable Scotch county, which contains the cities 
situated at a distance from itself. 

But, says Mr. Skene, they could not have occupied the present Wester Ross; 
for it was then a portion of Argyll. The question, however, is not, was Ross so 
called at the time of the alleged Scottish settlement ; but did it bear that name 
in the time of the writer of the life of Cadroe? It was called “Ergadia qua 
est comites de Ros,” in the fourteenth century. It was, therefore, part of the 
ancient Earldom of Ross which Mr. Skene bimself will have to be as old as the 
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alluded to, was in fact the Scottish 
conquest of the year 843, for we know 
that previously to that date, these 
towns were ae by the Southern 
Picts, and after it Donald the Second, 
King of the Scots, is mentioned by the 
Pictish chronicles as having died at 
Bellachoir. 

This is, therefore, an unfortunate 
passage to have brought forward, for 
even according to his own interpreta- 
tion, it extends the Dalriads into Ross, 
which lay entirely to the east of Drum- 
alban ; the present Western Ross being 
then a part of Argyll, and no part of 
Ross ; and, consequently, that chain 
could not have been the Dalriadic 
boundary, and according to the proper 
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interpretation, it confirms my view that 
the Scottish conquest was confined to the 
southern Picts. 

I must then hold that the writer has 
utterly failed to shew that the posses- 
sion of the Dalriads ever exceeded 
south Argyle; and that they did not 
extend beyond it in Bede’s day, is 
sufficiently proved by his expressions 
above referred to, and the mention of 
Drumalban by Tighernac in 717 plainly 
as the boundary ; consequently Suther- 
land, Ross, and Inverness-shire must 
remain as a preserve of Picts in spite 
of all the attempts of the writer to ex- 
pell them from their strongholds. 

The writer next proceeds to deny 
my division of the Picts" into the 


time of Ptolemy’s Karnones ; although the earls themselves must be granted to 
have been rather anomalous Picts, for “ the oldest authorities concur in asserting 
the patronymic or Gaelic name of the Earls of Ross to be O’Beolan.” (vol. il, 
p. 223.) But to return to Wester Ross. Whence did it get its name of Ar- 
gyle? “ Arregathel dicitur quasi margo Scottorum Hybernensium.” (Cambre. de 
situ. Alb.) Can there be stronger evidence that they were the Irish Gael who 
occupied Wester Ross at the time alluded to? Mr. Skene may, if he please, 
object that it was to the southern end of Argyle onlyythe Irish Gael gave their 
name ; but that the Gael of Wester Ross were Gwyddyl Ffichte. If he do so, 
it must be in the face of the fact, that no part of Argyle was so called before 
the coming of the Irish Gael, and that all of it, even to Caithness, and as Cam- 
brensis would lead us to believe, to Cape Wrath, was so called soon after. 

To conclude the controversy regarding Drumalban. It is manifest that Co- 
lumba, in going from Hy to the residence of King Brude, at the further extre- 


mity of Loch Ness, would travel by way of the Linnhe Loch and the Great 
Glen ; for this is not only the shortest, but the most practicable route, and the 
fact of his having navigated Loch Ness, which lies along the Great Glen, as 


part of his journey, is on record. It is truly unwarrantable to suppose that he 
should go out of his way gratuitously to encounter the “ pessimum passagium 
sine cibo,” which he must have found had he turned first to the east, to climb 
the mountains of the present Argyllshire, and then to the north-east, to make his 
way over the Grampians into Strathspey, (as he must have done to cross 
Drumalban any where south of the Linnhe Loch,) a journey, even at the pre- 
sent day, attended with difficulty, and, in some places with danger—when 
the direct road which lay before him was then, as now, the nearest, the safest, the 
easiest of all others. But in this route he crossed the Dorsum. Loch Linnhe 
and,the Great Glen, therefore, crossed Drumalban, but did not bound it. Again, 
Argyle was so called from being inhabited by those people whose kingdom 
Drumalban bounded, and Argyle extended north of the Linnhe Loch. Hence, 
I conclude as well from the position of Drumalban as from the extent of Ar- 
gyle, that the Dalriads were to the north of the Linnhe Loch; and that, conse- 
quently, the western districts of Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness, can 
not be assumed to have been in the possession of Picts at the time of the Scot- 
tish conquest. 

"“The writer next proceeds to deny my division of the Picts into the northern and 
southern, and the application of the name of Piccardach to the latter."—As far as can 
be judged from the report of Dio, the northern part of Britain was, in his day di- 
vided into the two great nations he mentions ; the Meate being towards the 
walls, and perhaps, to a considerable extent between the walls, and the Cale- 
donii beyond them. But we have no grounds for inferring an equally marked 
or exclusive division of the Pictish people in the Dicaledonz and Vecturiones 
of Ammian ; for, Ammian does not speak either of the Picts as they existed in 
his own time, or of the nations of the Picts as they existed in Pictland. “ Eo 
tempore (a. D. 368,) Picti in duas nationes divisi, Dicaledonas et Vecturiones— 
per diversa vagantes, multa populantur.” Here it is of the division into two 
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northern and southern, and the appli- sufficient to quote the following pas- 
eation of the name of Piccardach tothe sage from the Irish annals, under the 
latter. In proof of the former, it is year 782 :—* Dubtolargg rex Pictorum 


tribes of those of the Picts who at that time invaded the provinces in a preda- 
tory excursion ; not of those divisions which may have obtained among the 
resident Pictish people, that Ammian speaks; and when we find the Vec- 
turiones wholly overlooked by Ptolemy, and only introduced by Richard as a 
small tribe occupying, with the Horestii and Taixali, that corner between Forth 
and the Grampians, it is not easy to reconcile the importance even of the known 
southern Picts in after annals, with the small figure made by this tribe on the 
map of Scotland. I am, therefore, not prepared to go even the first step with 
Mr. Skene in this argument. 

Neither can I admit that these Dicaledonz and Vecturiones, whether 
they be Caledonii and Meate or not, are respectively the Cruithne and 
Piceurdach of the annals. Mr. Skene admits that the term Cruthne is “no 
doubt occasionally applied to all the Picts.” (vol. i. p. 36,) and he has not shown 
it to be applied to any one who does not come within the kingdom of the Pic- 
cardach. “ Cruthne”, is therefore, not exclusively synonymous with northern Pict. 
Again, the northern and southern Picts are fonnd engaged in wars which the 
annalists characterise as wars among the Piccardach themselves ; ¢¢ CTBIfL pyc- 
capoayb ¥eyn;” “inter Pictos invicem ;” the term Picardach is, therefore, not 
exclusively synonymons with southern Pict. And thus we see that not even in 
name has this alleged division been indicated in history. 

Much less can | tolerate the theory of two independent Pictish monarchies ; 
for { have no evidence for, but much evidence, both positive and negative, 
against such a division. 

The fact of the Pictish provinces being separated by a mountain chain is no 
evidence of two independent monarchies. Gallia Cisalpina, and Gallia Trans- 
alpina were alike under the sway of one people. 

The fact of a Pictish king pursuing a rebellious sub-rex into a neighbouring 
territory, is no evidence of two independent monarchies. Dalriada was the 
natural place of refuge for all the disaffected of Pictland. 

The fact of a capital of Pictland being at one time on the banks of Loch 
Ness, and at another time on those of the Tay, is no evidence of two indepen- 
dent monarchies. Eamania was capital of northern Ireland, before Tara was 
capital of all Lreland. 

But the fact of Brude, who dwelt among the northern Picts, granting the 
island on Loch Leven to monks dwelling among the southern Picts, (Regist. S. 
And.) and the fact of Angus, who dwelt at St. Andrews, making a (grant or 
being believed to have made a grant) of Doldencha beyond the mount, to St. 
Regulus, (Regist. S. And.); and the fact of Nectan, who dwelt, it matters not 
whether in Athol or in Fife, issuing a royal mandate “ per universas provincias 
Pictorum” (Beda, |. y. ¢. 22.) are positive evidences of the unity of the monarchy 
of all the Picts. 

And the absence of all mention of any separate py cpiujone, or independent 
king of the northern Picts, from the annals; and the absence of all mention of 
any war whatever eouppt cnussye azur pyccapdajyb, or war between the 
northern and southern Picts, from the annals, while various wars eoouyp 
piccapidajb Fey, OF wars among the Picts themselves, against one another, are 
there recorded ; are strong negative evidences of the unity of the monarchy 
of all the Picts ; for, if the northern Pictish monarchy was so much greater 
than the southern, as Mr. Skene would argue it to have been, why are the kings 
of the lesser state only mentioned, and the kings of the greater state invariably 
overlooked? And if the intestine broils of the lesser state are worthy of spe- 
cial notice in the annals, why are the general wars of that state with this great 


neighbouring and hostile nation, not to speak of the similar intestine broils of 


the latter, never once hinted at ? 

But Mr. Skeue thinks that he has ascertained three wars between these 
nations in the territory of the Dalriads. That on two occasions, kings of the 
Picts pursued rebellious Picts into the neighbouring territory, I can well con- 


ceive ; but that these refugees were independent monarchs of the north of 


Scotland ; and that the southern Picts, instead of fighting them single-handed 
on their own ground, should select a hostile territory for the conflict, and never 
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cit monot,” or Dubtolargg, King of the 
Picts, on this side of the Mounth.°’ 
And as the writer admits that the 
Mounth is made by Bede the boundary 
between the northern and southern 
Picts, it follows, that in 782 that di- 
vision of the nation into two still ex- 
isted. Throughout the whole of bis 
remarks upon the Piccardach and 
Pictones, or Pictores, he is glaringly 
inaccurate. He confounds Nectan, the 
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son of Durst, king of the Picts, men- 
tioned by Bede, with Nectan, the son 
of Derile, styled by Tighernac, king of 
the Piccardach.” He confounds For- 
tren with the kingdom of the Picts, 
whereas if he had looked to the ap- 
pendix to my first volume on the seven 
provinces of Scotland, he would have 
found that it included the province of 
Stratherne only. He denies that the 
Ulster annals use Pictores or Pictones 


encounter them elsewhere, I may, indeed, by a stretch of imagination conceive 
of, but I cannot, by any exercise of reason, believe. 

I, therefore, conclude, that Piccardach and Cruithne are convertible terms ; 
and that the alleged division of the Pictish people into two independent monar- 
chies at the time of the Scottish conquest, did not exist. 

°“ Dubtolargg, king of the Picts, on this side of the Mounth.”°—The quotation is 
incomplete. The passage records the death of Dubtolargg along with the de- 
cease of various other persons. Cit. Monot. refers not to the place in which he 
exercised his authority, but to the place in which he died. The invariable prac- 
tice of the annalists in this respect, will be illustrated presently. 

“ He confounds Nectan, the son of Drust, king of the Picts, mentioned by Bede, 
with Nectan, the son of Derile, styled by Tigernach, king of the Piccardach.”— 
Although I am unconscious of such a confusion, for Nectan is not called the son 
of Drust by Beda, yet I thank Mr. Skene for the argument suggested by his 
objection ; for, if it was Nectan, the son of Drust, to whom Ceolfred wrote 
that letter which produced the restoration of the Roman order in the churches 
of the southern Picts, and if, as Mr. Skene will have it, this Nectan was king of 
Athol ; then we have a king of Athol, alleged to be in the Cruithnic territory, 
regulating the church alleged to be in the Piccardach territory ; and if it was 
Nectan the son of Derile, who was written to on that occasion, then we have 
evidence of the same person, who is styled by Tigernach, king of the Piccar- 
dach, being styled by Beda, “ Rex Pictorum qui Septentrionales Britanniz plagas 
inhabitant,” “ the phrase,” says Mr. Skene, “by which he points out the northern 
Picts ;” so that, take it which way you will, the Cruithne is a Piccardach, and the 
Piccardach a Cruithne. 

But, indeed, there is no doubt that it was to Nethan the Third, the son 
of Derile, the letter of Ceolfrid was directed in 715 ; and when we compare 
the statement of Beda, (I give it as condensed by Usher:) “ Naitanum regem 
Pictorum qui septentrionales Britanniw plagas inhabitant, Ceolfridi abbatis literis 
monitum, per universas Pictorum provincias Romanum observandi Paschatis mo- 
rem propagavisse ; Hyensibus tamen monachis institutum suum pristinum deserere 
renuentibus,” with the statement of Tigernach, that the monks of Hy were ex- 
pelled beyond the Dorsum, by king Nectan, in the year 717, there cannot re- 
main a question of the unity of the entire Pictish monarchy under Nectan ; or 
of the evident fact that these adherents of the primitive mode of celebrating 
Easter, and of the Columban tonsure, were the same Hiienses who had come 
to Rigmoneth and Bellachor, “ urbes a se procul positas petentes,” out of Ross, 
as stated in the life of Cardroe. 

?“ He confounds Fortren with the kingdom of the Picts."—Brude Mac- 
Bile, who ravaged the Orkneys in 681, and conquered Egfred, king of Northum- 
berland, in 686, was sole king of Pictland, both at the periods of those events, 
and at the time of his death in 693; and Tigernach styles him throughout, 
Bruidhe Mac Bile, king of FortTReN : the Ulster Annals also give his death at 
692, as the decease of Brude Mac Bile, king of Forrren. Again, Angus 
Mac Fergus, at the time of his invasion of Dalriada, in 735, was sole king of 
Pictland ; and the Ulster Annals mention that invasion as a war between Dal- 
riada and Forrren. Again; Brude Mac Fergus, at the time of his death in 
762, was sole king of Pictland, and the annals of Ulster give his death at that 
year as the decease of Brude, king of Fortrren. Again; Constantine Mac 
Fergus, the founder of Dunkeld, which Mr. Skene will have to pe the arch epis- 
copal seat of the Northern Picts, was sole king of Pictland, when he died in 
819, und the annals of Ulster have, at that year, the death of Constantine Mac 
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synonimously with the Piccardach of 
Scheme, asserting that the former 
use that name only thrice, whereas, on 
a reperusal of these annals, 1 beg to 
repeat my statement. The term occurs 
Jive times in the annals of Ulster, and 
wherever the same event is recorded 
in Tighernac, it is used synonymously 
with Piccardach ; and, lastly, he at- 
tempts to identify Fortren with the 
Cruitintuait, or northern Picts, because 
it is stated in the Ulster annals that 
the Norwegians invaded Fortren, and 
ravaged the latter. This may as well 
be two separate events, as different 
modes of expressing the same. 

If any doubt should remain that the 
division of the Picts into Vecturiones 
and Dialidones down to the ninth cen- 
tury, I shall, before leaving this sub- 
ject, add one more proof. If the writer 
will look to my first chapter, he will 
find evidence that the early division of 
the inhabitants of Caledonia into Cale- 
dona and Meatze was the same 
the subsequent division of the Picts 
into Dicaledones and  Vecturiones. 
Now, if he will look into the second 
life of St. Patrick, (Colgan, tr. th. 
p- 248,) he will find it mentioned that 
Palladius died at Fordun, in Campo 
Girgiu, which place is well known to 


as 
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be situated in Kincardineshire; and in 
Fiech’s Scholiast, (tr. th. p. 5,) that 
Fordun was in extremam partem Mod- 
haid; and further, he will find that 
what is styled by Tighernac in 596 the 
battle of Chirchind, is called by Adom- 
nan Belliun Miathorum. He will like- 
wise find from Tighernac, in 752, that 
this Circi or Merns was a possession 
of the Pictones or Piccardach. The 
identity of the Meat, Vecturiones, 
Piccardach, and southern Picts can- 
not, I apprehend therefore, be doubted ; 
and with due deference to his superior 
judgment, I cannot but hold that that 
of the Dicaledones and northern Picts 
follows as a matter of course. 

We now come to the most impor- 
tant part of the question. The extent 
and effects of the Scottish conquest, 
and that it was confined to the southern 
Picts only, I attempted to shew—Ist, 
By looking to the events immediately 
preceding it; and, 2dly, To the state 
of the country immediately after it. 
This the writer terms “a _ double 
sophism ;” but I will thank him, in the 
absence of all direct authority, to point 
out any other mode of determining 
the question, and his idea of what 
constitutes a sophism is a singular one," 
for, after all, he does not impugn the 


Fergus, king of Forrren. Again; Angus Mac Fergus the Second, who 
founded St. Andrews, which Mr. Skene will have to be the archepiscopal seat 
of the Southern Picts, was sole king of Pictland, when he died in 833 ; and the 
Ulster Annals, under that date, have his death as king of Fortren. Thus we 
see that the kingdom of Fortren embraced the whole realm of Pictland, as well 
north as south, as well Piccardach as Cruithne ; yet, Mr. Skene, out of mere 
presumption would confine it to a petty district on the banks of the Tay! 

In no part, indeed, of Mr. Skene’s essay, is the absence of everything like 
evidence, more observable, than in his notions regarding Fortren. Fortren, 
he presumes to be identical with Phant, and Phant to be identical with the 
Novante of Ptolemy, and the south-western, and maritime Novante of Pto- 
lemy > “vo ety ? ‘o vs é 
nai “o Ouvssgyiovs, he presumes to be identical with the north-eastern, and inland 
district of Stratherne. This is mere phantasy ; and fit only to furnish materials 
for a play upon words. 

%« He attempts to identify Fortren with Cruitintuait.”—That the Cruitintuait were 
within Fortren, is palpably the meaning of the passage. “ Ierunt Pictaviam et 
vastaverunt Pictos omnes.”—* Olave and his chieftains followed by all the 
Galls of Ireland and Scotland, went to Fortren. There they plundered the 
Cruihtens, and brought off hostages.” The ancient and modern trans- 
lations are alike with me on both points. Neither O’Connor nor the translator 
quoted by Johnston, dreamt of “ Cruithne of the North ;” and the mode of ex- 
pression of buth gives evidence that they considered the Cruitintuait tobe within 
Fortren. More of Crwitintuait presently. The succeeding paragraph of the 
above I have already answered. 

*« His idea of what constitutes a sophism is a singular one.’—Mr. Skene’s 
final proposition is a sophism of that sort called “Jgnoratio Elenchi, 
because the conclusion “that the northern Picts were aiding in the subjuga- 
tion of the southern Picts by the Dalriads at the time of the Scottish con- 
quest,” will not follow from his premises “that on three several occasions, the 
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legitimacy of the deductions, but denies That the events recorded immediately 
the facts which form my premises. preceding the conquest are few in 


Dalriads and northern Picts had united against the southern Picts,” and that, 
“on a fourth such occasion, the same union would take place,” without the cre- 
ation of a new proposition by the assumption of a suppressed premiss, viz. “that 
the Scottish conquest was such an occasion,”—and even this it was not. 

Let us now re-examine the evidences on which Mr. Skene has inferred his 
first premiss, “that on three several occasions the Dalriads and southern Picts 
had united against the northern Picts.” 

In the first instance, Mr. Skene infers a league between all the provinces 
of the northern Picts and the Dalriads, against the provinces of the southern 
Picts, from the fact that a king, who is not shown not to have been king of all 
the Picts, pursued a rebellious sub-rex of one of the Pictish provinces, into the 
natural asylum of all Pictish rebels. 

In the second, he draws a like inference from the fact of his own inability to 
ascertain what countryman a certain enemy of the Dalriads was, in a contest 
between the Dalriads and Cruithne. Now, first, if these were the Scottish 
Dalriads and Cruithne, the error into which Mr. Skene has fallen, in the 
translation of the passage, leads to results ridiculously fatal : for, here it is no 
league at all, but a war between the alleged contracting parties that the annalist 
has recorded ; so that, instead of a series of three leagues, leading to the infe- 
rence of a fourth, we would have alternate hostilities and alliances, leading 
according to Mr. Skene’s argument, the inference of a war between the Dalriads 
and northern Picts, on the very occasion when it is essential to Mr. Skene’s 
theory, that the fourth league should have taken place. 

But the following passages from the annals, the first being the one in ques- 
tion, will show that, in all probability, the Dalriads and Cruithne here referred 
to, were the Dalriads and Cruithne of Ireland :— 


A. D. 740. “ Bellum Droma Eathmail inéer Cruitniu et Dalriati for Innrech- 
tach.”"—Ann, Ult. 

742. “Obitus Aedhi Balbi filii Indrechtagi Regis Connacie.”— 
Tigern. 

743. Prelium Damdergense—Indrechtachus O’Conaing victor fuit.” 
Tigern. 

752. Indreachtachus filius Muredagi parvi~Regis Conallize maritime 
moritur.” 
Tigern. 

775. Bellum Druing iterum in eodem anno inter Dalnarai, in quo cecidit 
Cineth Cinge Mac Cathasaig et Dungal hi fergusa foreridh. Tomaltagh mac 
Indrechtaig, et eochaid Mac Fiachna victores erant.”—Ann. Ull. 

The name, {nrechtagh, is still familiar in Ireland, in the numerous family of 
Hanratty. 

In the third, he draws a like inference from the fact that a certain indi- 
vidual encounters and kills a rebellious Pict in his wonted asylum. Now, until 
Mr. Skene shall show that there were no rebels among the Picts but northerns, 
and that, whenever one Pict rebelled, the whole of Scotland north of Dunkeld, 
rose in arms for the purpose of vindicating his quarrel, and the whole of Scot- 
land, south of Dunkeld, rose in arms to put him down; these meagre facts will 
prove nothing but that there were broils among the Picts themselves, and wars 
between the Picts and their neighbours, as there have among all rude nations 
siuce the world began. 

To prove how unjustifiable is the assumption of the second premiss, I shall 
apply it to a parallel case in modern history. Three wars between France and 
England, produced three successive alliances between the Scotch and French. 
A fourth war would have a like result. Therefore, at the battle of Waterloo 
the Scotch were fighting on the side of Napoleon! Further, should the French 
ever overrun the British empire, the Scotch will be aiding in the subjugation of 
England! And, should a people speaking the French language, retaining 
French habits, and referring themselves to a French origin, be at any time here- 
after found oceupying Scotland, these will not be a French, but will infallibly 
be a Scotch people ! 

I shall not rashly impugn the sagacity of that man who may smell some- 
thing of Fluellyn’s logic in these conclusions. 
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number, is certainly no fault of mine,’ 
we must take them as we find them ; 
and I maintain that they are sufficient 
to bear out my proposition, that on 
three several oceasions the Dalriads 
and northern Picts had united against 
the southern. With regard to the 
first occasion, I must hold, that when 
I find a king of the southern Picts at- 
tacking Dalriada, penetrating into 
Lorn, and there taking prisoner first 
the sons of the Dalriadic king, and 
then a king of the northern Picts, that 
although the account of this transae- 
tion is short, it absclutely implies a 
league between the two latter against 
the former. But, says my antagonist, 
you have not proved the kingof Atholl 
to be a northern Pict. I have, how- 
ever, frequently stated, that Atholl 
was in the territories of the northern 
Picts. This I did upon the authority 
of Ptolemy and the annalists, and to 
this I may add, that Beda styles Nec- 
tan the son of Drust, whom we know 
to have been king of Atholl, “ Rex 
pictorum qui Septentionales Britan- 
niz plagas inhabitant,” the phrase by 
which he points out the northern 
Picts. 

The second occasion is where the 
Ulster annals mention “the battle of 
Drum Eathmail, between the Cruithne 
and Dalriads against Innrechtach— 
the defeat of the Dalriads by Angus 
MacFergus.” Upon this he remarks 
that it does not appear who Innrech- 
tach was. 

Here we have the Cruithne and 
Dalriads united against a third party. 
That third party must either have been 
a Britain or a southern Pict; but the 
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therefore I conclude he was a southern 
Pict ; and surely when we find this 
aggression upon the southern Picts by 
the united Dalriads and northern Picts, 
followed by an attack upon the Dul- 
riads by the king of the southern Picts, 
the point is made out. 

To the third occasion the objection 
is made, that I have not proved the 
parties to be respectively northern and 
southern Picts; but in this he is mis- 
taken, for the one party was undoubtedly 
a northern Pict, as his history shews ; 
and the other I have demonstrated to 
be a descendant of Angus MacFergus, 
king of the southern Picts. 

So much, therefore, for the first 
sophism, the deductions from which the 
writer does not attempt to impugn, 
and the facts of which he has failed to 
disprove. Against the second he passes 
over all other evidences for the ex- 
istence of a part of the Picts as a se- 
parate nation after the Scottish con- 
quest, and asserts that I am mistaken 
in interpreting Cruitintuait by northern 
Picts, which he says would be ex- 
pressed by Cruithnigh tuaiscairt. In 
this objection he is equally unfortunate. 
What may be the case in Irish, I can- 
not tell, but unluckily I maintain that 
the Picts spoke a language of which 
the Scottish Gaelic, and not the Irish, 
is a descendant, and from which, of 
course, the peculiar name of the people 
would be derived.t Now, in the Scot- 
tish Gaelic there happens to be no 
such word as ¢uascart, the adjective 
northern being expressed by the word 
tuath; moreover, if the substantive 
tuath, a country, were here intended, 
it would have been placed before the 


name shews he was no Britain, and word Cruitin, and not after it." In 

“ But,” says Mr. Skene, “ I will thank the writer, in the absence of all direct 
authority, to point out any other mode of determining the question.” If Mr, Skene 
cannot determine it otherwise than by a violation of the rules of right reasoning, 
I would, had I been consulted in time, have recommended a course which is 


both safe and easily pursued, namely, not to attempt determining the question 
at all. 


*« That the events recorded immediately preceding the conquest are few, is cer- 
tainly no fault of mine.”—It is not of the paucity of Mr. Skene’s premises, it is 


of the redundancy of his conclusions, I complain. I would, I confess, wish to 
preserve the gravity due to a discussion with a gentleman born on his side of the 
channel ; but who can help laughing at these leagues, which, like accommoda- 
tion bills, have been negociated out of nothing ? 

‘« The Picts spoke a language of which the Scottish Gaelic, and not the Irish, is 
the descendant, and from which, of course, the peculiar name of the people would 
be derived.” But which would no more be used by an lish writer, than los 
Espagnoles would be used by an English writer, speaking of the Spaniards. 

“« Tf the substantive tuath, a country, were here intended, it would have been 
placed before the word Cruitin.” That is to say, T'uath only means north when 
used as a suffix. But, in the only instance in which T'uath is known to signify 
north in Irish topography, viz. in Thomond, or North Munster, it is used as an 


affix. 
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proof of this meaning of the word, I 
shall produce a parallel case from the 
Red Book of Clanronald, written by 
the Mac Vurichs previous to the seven- 
teenth century. The western High- 
lands were formerly known in Gaelic 
by the name of Uirir Alban ; now Mac- 
Vurich repeatedly terms the northern 
part by the name an oirir tuath, and 
coutrasts it with the southern or oirir 
a deas. 

Before leaving this point I shall ad- 
duce a few more testimonies to the 
fact of the northern Picts having re- 
mained a separate people after the 
Scottish conquest. 

Ist, In the Ulster annals, I find 
under the year 865, “Cellach mac 
Ailello Abbas Cilledarro et abbas Ia 
(fona) dormivit in regione Pictorum ; 
so that in 865, Iona was still considered 
as being in the possession of the Picts, 
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2dly, The whole series of authori- 
ties for British History are unanimous 
in asserting that Galloway was _pos- 
sessed by the Britons for as late as the 
year 974, and, consequently, that the 
Picts of Galloway did not exist until 
after that date,” notwithstanding the 
assertions of Pinkerton and Chalmers, 
the former of whom misrepresented 
Beda to suit his own views, and the 
latter of whom misunderstood the an- 
nalists. 

Beda is perfectly distinct, that down 
to 731 there were no Picts in Guallo- 
way. In 823 the Ulster annals calls 
Galioway “vam Breatan,” or British ; 
and in 974 Jacobus, termed by some 
Saxon writers, Rex Gallwallia, is by the 
others called Rex Wallorum. 

There is no evidence whatever for 
the existence of Picts in Galloway pre- 
vious to this date ; it is therefore clear 


or at all events its Abbot died in a 


from these authorities that it was still 
country which they still possessed.” 


British. The Picts, however, are 


*« Or, at all events, its abbot died in a country which they (the Northern Picts) 
still possessed.” —If Mr. Skene be familiar with the annalists, he knows that they 
never mention the place of an individual’s death when he dies at home. In the 
whole series of the abbots of Clonmacnoise, the practice is never once depart- 
ed from. Out of a catalogue of perhaps fifty abbots, the places of the deaths 
of three only are mentioned, viz. 


A. D. 988. Donchaid O’Braoin died at the city of Armagh. 
1052. Echtigern O’Ergin died on his pilgrimage to Clonard. 
1070. Lil O’Hairetaigh died on his pilgrimage to Clonard. 

To hint, therefore, that Iona was still considered Pictish in 865, is far from 
being discreet. And these Picts among whom the abbots died are not even 
stated to be northern Picts. 

“« The Picts of Galloway did not exist till after 974.” That the Picts were in 
Galloway in 870 appears evidently. The Annals of Ulster state, at 869, 
“Obsessio Alcluahe a Nordmannis, e. i. Aulaf et Ivar—et destruxerunt in fine 
IV. mensium arcem et predaverunt ;” and Caradoc marks out the extent and 
direction of the invasion, by stating that Alclyde was taken, and Northumberland 
spoiled in the next year. The ravages of this invasion, therefore, were con- 
fined to the country south of Dumbarton. But in this invasion Caradoc men- 
tions that the Picts particularly suffered ; and the annals record the arrival of 
Aulay and Ivor, with many English, Britons and Picts, their prisoners, in 870. 
These, therefore, must have been Gallovidian Picts. Again, Asser, in his 
book, “de Elfridi rebus gestis,” states that the Pagan Danes, under their 
leader, Halfden, after occupying the region of Northumberland, ravaged the 
Picts and Strathclydenses in the year 875. The Anglo-Saxon Aunals mark 
the same event as an invasion of the Picts and Stratclyde Welsh ; peohcar 
& ytpaecleo Wealar. Fabius Ethelwardus (I take my authority from 
Usher) gives it as an invasion of the Picts and Cumbri; but the Ulster Annals 
mention Picts alone, and these they term Albanach, as well as Picts. Now, 
first, the Danes were as hostile to the Scots, as to the Picts, and could not have 
passed through the Scottish territory, to attack a nation of Northern Picts, 
without invading the Scots. But there is no mention of any invasion of the 
Scots. Therefore, the Picts, whom they invaded, lay south of the Scots, and 
must have been the Gallovidian Picts. 2nd—The progress of the invasion is 
marked as from south to north, and in that progress the Picts are encountered 
before the Strathelyde Britons ; so that they must have lain south of Strathclyde, 
i.e.in Galloway. 3rd—The Ulster Annals, by mentioning Picts alone, show that 
the Britons. were comparatively an insignificant people in Galloway, in 875. 
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mentioned as a separate people by the 
Saxon writers, as late as 925; and as 
at that period the Scots undoubtedly 
possessed the Lowlands, and Strath- 
clyde and Galloway was inhabited by 
Britons, there remains only the High- 
lands for the Picts. But this will ap- 
pear still more clearly, as will their in- 
dependence also, from the following 
facts. There exists a charter by Edgar, 
king of England, dated in 964, of which 
the following is the commencement— 


« Altitonantis Dei longiflua clementia, 
qui est Rex regum et Dominus dominan- 
tium, Ego Edgarus, Anglorum Basileus, 
omniumque regum insularum occani que 
Britanniam circumjacent, cunctarumque 
nationum, que infra eam includuntur, 
Imperator et Dominus, gratias ego ipsi 
Deo Omnipotenti, Rege meo, qui meum 
Imperium sic ampliavit et exaltavit, super 
regnum patrum meorum, qui licet mo- 
narchiam totius Anglice adepti sint, a 
tempore Athelstani, qui primus regum 
Anglorum omnes nationes qui Britanniam 
incolunt sibi armis subegit.” 


It appears, then, that Athelstan 
was the first king who extended his 


sway to the extremities of the island. 
But the Saxon writers are unanimous 
in asserting that all the Kings of the 
Welsh, the Cumbrians, the Strathe- 
clyde Britons, Gallwegians, and the 
Scots were subject to Edward, the 
immediate predecessor of Athelstane, 
there must, therefore, have been some 
nation beyond these which Athelstane 
subjected, and what that nation was, 
appears very distinctly, for, in his 
reign, the Picts are for the first time 
mentioned as subject to the Anglo 
Saxon Imperator. It follows, there- 
fore, that these Picts could not have 
been the Galwegians; and, as they 
became subject for the first time in 
926, while the Scots are mentioned as 
subjected in 921, that these Picts were 
then independent of the Scots, and 
must have lived beyond them to the 
north. 

The writer now leaves this part of 
the argument, with what success, we 
have seen, and proceeds to the next 
point of attack, that of the language 
of the northern Picts. Here he is at 
once met by the Welsh Triads, and 
endeavours tu get rid of their autho- 


4th—The name Albanach points them out as the same race of Guallovidian 
Picts, who, at the battle of the standard, long after, used the same name as 


their war-cry. 


In plain truth, the only Picts who can be proved to have survived the Scot- 
tish conquest were Southern Picts. How extravagant, then, to suppose that 


























the united efforts of the Dalriads and Northern Picts could not remove the 
traces of one small nation, while no evidence whatever of the existence of the 
alleged exterminators, after the very event which ought to have doubled their 
importance, has been adduced. 

If, then, the Gallovidian Picts were a well-known people in 875, the argu- 
ment drawn from Edgar’s charter falls to the ground. I must not, however, 
permit Mr. Skene to make use of any charter of Edgar, in an argument against 
me, without apprising the reader of the value of such an authority ; and I can- 
not do so better than in the words of Pinkerton, “ Edgar founded no less than 
forty-eight religious houses ; and the tales of ecclesiastics concerning him, are, 
therefore much to be suspected of panegyric. The reign of Edgar was quite 
peaceable, and, stripped of monkish panegyric to their patron, was that of a 
slothful and debauched prince, sunk in pleasures, and in the most contemptible 
slavery to the clergy. The charter of Oswald’s law, in which Edgar asserts 
his having conquered all, even to Norway, with a great part of Ireland, is a 
gross and notorious instance of monkish flattery ; (the flattery of monks) who, 
in gratitude for their charters, thus set that weak prince’s seal to the most 
absurd falsehoods. The Irish, Scottish and Northern writers, hardly even 
mark Edgar’s existence as king of England. The Chronicon Pictorum repre- 
sents Kenneth as invading England, instead of paying homage. The annals of 
Tighernach, and of Ulster, barely mention Edgar’s death. The Orkneyinga 
Saga knows nothing of him.” (Part 5, c. iii.) 

Still, if the testimony of a Charter of Edgar will assist in opening Mr. 
Skene’s eyes to the fact that the Picts as an independent people had totally 
disappeared in the tenth century, I would quote a passage from the Foundation 
Charter of Ely, “Ego Adgarus Basileus dilectee insula Albionis, subditis 
nobis sceptris Scotorum, Cumbrorum ac Brytonum, ac omnium circumcirca 
regionum, queta pace perfruens,” &c. Here the Picts are wholly overlooked. 
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rity in three ways.* Ist, He suspects 
they are forgeries. 2nd, He doubts 
whether the Welsh Gwyddy] is equi- 
yalent to our Gael ; and 3rd, he doubts 
whether I have not invented the pas- 
sage altogether. To this I answer— 
first, that I regret to see a writer who 
ought to be above such subterfuges 
adopting the commonplace mode of 
getting rid of an unfavourable passage. 
The authenticity of the Welsh Triads 
is now wibenally admitted, and it will 
require more than the mere suspicions 
of this writer to overturn them. 2dly. 
The whole series of Welsh writers, 
and the whole course of Welsh history 
demonstrates the identity of the names 
Gwyddyl and Gaél, and the writer’s 
analogy from the name Gall will not 
do. 3dly, If the writer, instead of 
quoting Lluyd, will betake himself to 
the original text as printed in the 
Welsh Archaeology, he will see that 
the passage is no invention of mine ; 
and if I mistake not, he will find some 
others equally conclusive. On the 
whole, the Welsh Triads afford an 
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which, it will puzzle the writer, with 
all his special pleading, to evade. 

The next evidence is from Adom- 
nan, that the inhabitants of Sky spoke 
Gaélic ;¥ and to this the writer objects. 
Ist, That Dobur, a well, the word 
used, is to be found in the names of 
places in South Britain, and also in 
some Eastern languages. 2dly, That 
some MSS. read for Sky, Scotia. 

To the first objection I beg to apply 
a phrase of the writer’s own “ that it 
is a weak quibble.” The question is, 
did the Picts speak Gaélic or not ? 
and if I produce evidence of the use 
of a Gaélic word by them, it must 
pro tanto go to the evidence, ‘although 
the same word may exist in the island 
of Ceylon, or in other languages. It 
certainly is neither Welsh nor Teutonic, 
which is sufficient for my purpose. 

To the second, I beg to quote a 
fomese from Dr. Lanigan’s excellent 

istory of the Irish Church, a writer 

whose extreme candour and imparti- 
ality affords a favourable contrast to 
many of his countrymen. 


unanswerable evidence, the force of — ‘ Messingham’s edition,” says he, * in- 

*« Here he is at once met by the Welch Triads."—The utmost extent to 
which the evidence of the Triads can go is to show that the Picts were known 
to the Welsh, (not to one another, be it remarked) as Gwyddyl, just as the 
Danes, Scandinavians, English, all foreigners in fact, were known among Irish 
writers by the common epithet Gall; and as all the different nations of Chris- 
tendom are known to the inhabitants of Constantinople, by the generic term 
Franks ; and as the three nations of Galli Narbonenses, Galli Acquitani and 
Galli Belgee were known to the Romans by a common epithet, though Cesar 
testifies that their language and manners were dissimilar ; so that, if these 
generic appellations will not justify a theory which would make all the nations 
of modern Europe, and three of the distinct nations of ancient Gaul, of com- 
mon stocks respectively, neither will the common name, Gwyddyl, in the 
Triads, bear out Mr. Skene’s position, that the Irish and the Pictish Gael were 
the same. 

I by no means claim any credit for originality in impugning the authenticity 
of the Triads. The Welsh Triads have been pronounced within the last three 
years to be “ modern fictions, grounded on the more ancient fables of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth—totally unworthy of credit as muniments of British history,” 
(Betham in Gael and Cymb. p. 362,) and I am not aware that their authenticity 
has since been the subject of special investigation by any man of learning, or 
before any learned body ; so that, whatever countenance Turner, or M. Thierry, 
may appear to have given to them, the impugners of their credibility have been 
last in the field. But, indeed, those Triads, if received as authorities by Mr. 
Skene, will be found to be quite irreconcilable with his Pictish theory ; for 
they draw a marked distinction between the Caledonians and Gwyddy! Fichti, 
whom Mr. Skene will have to be one people. 

Y « The inhabitants of Sky spoke Gaelic.”—They used the word Dodur, not in 
the sense of a “ well,” but in the sense of “ water,” as it is still found in Dover, 
on the coast of Kent. In any sense, the word is now extinct in Scotland, 
(See Hig. Society's Dictionary.) 

As to the passage from Lanigan, I am surprised that Mr. Skene should have 
thought it necessary to bring in an ally to answer what I myself condemned as 
the objection of a quibbler. 
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stead of Scia has Scotia. This is a mis- 
take, as appears not only from Scia being 
the reading also of Pinkerton’s copy, but 
likewise from the circumstance of Adom- 
nan’s, although he usually called Ireland 
Scotia, never adding to it insula, in the 
same manner as he does not to Britannia. 
For, notwithstanding these being both 
islands, they were too well known to 
require the addition of that epithet, 
besides their having been considered as a 
sort of continent, in comparison with the 
western islands.”— Vol. 2, p. 169. 

The writer next proceeds to cavil at 
my explanation of the mention of in- 
terpreters by Adomnan, and he has 
here most unfairly taken advantage of 
a few general expressions, and of one 
of the references being misprinted to 
cast a reflection upon me, as if I had 
wished to garble the passages. This 
is not true.” I stated the meaning ge- 
nerally, deeming the difference between 
the two passages, being inlerpretem in 
the one, and interpretatorem in the 
other, too trifling to be noticed. My 
argument was this, that this phrase 
being used only in connection with the 
words “ Verbo Dei recepto,” or a simi- 
lar phrase, and never in any other in- 
tercourse of the Saint with the Picts, 
it cannot refer to a simple interpreta- 
tion of the language of the Saint into 
that of the Picts, but to some mode of 
expounding the Scriptures. 

Thus in the very first meeting be- 
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tween the Saint and Brude, King of 
the Picts, in which the latter is said to 
have addressed the former, there is no 
mention whatever of an interpreter. 
(lib. 2, c. 34.) Again, in the chapter 
describing the conversion of the ple- 
beians, it is perhaps stronger; for 
while the Pict is receiving “ Verbum 
Dei,” the interpreter is mentioned ; 
but when the Saint returns, and a con- 
versation takes place, of which the 
dialogue is preserved, there is no men- 
tion whatever of the interpreter (lib. 2. 
c. 33.); but perhaps the strongest 
proof occurs in lib. 1, c. 38, where it is 
mentioned, that Columba and his com- 
panions were celebrating divine wor- 
ship “ex more,” near the palace of 
Brude “quidam Magi ad eos propius 
accedentes in quantum poterant pro- 
hibere conabantur, ne de ore ipsorum 
divine laudis sonus.inter gentiles audi- 
retur populos.” Divine worship was 
in those days performed in the vulgar 
tongue; and if the gentiles did not 
understand that tongue, there would 
have been little occasion for the anx- 
iety of the Magi. And does the 
writer deny the fact, or attempt to 
meet me upon this fact? No. He 
carefully avoids the real point at issue, 
and betakes himself to a quibble upon 
my mode of stating the argument. 

On this point I will again quote the 
more candid opinion of Dr. Lanigan. 
(vol. 2, p. 160.) 


*“ To cast a reflection on me, as if I had wished to garble the passages ; this 


is not true.”—I would first beg to quote a passage from a judicious writer whose 
opinions ought to have some weight with Mr. Skene; “I have long been of 
opinion that, if a person cannot write calmly upon such subjects, he ought not 
to write upon them at all,” (Skene in Scot. Controv. D. U. Mag. 1836,) and then 
submit, that the garbling complained of must have been done involuntarily ; 
for garbled the passages were, and garbled they still are, even in Mr. Skene’s 


reply. Asareluctant witness must be examined, cross-examined and re-exa- 
mined before the ends of justice can be fully answered, so must the whole truth 
of this story of the plebeian and the interpreter, be elicited carpatim from Mr. 
Skene. Even now, when he is a second time on evidence, he has only got as far 
as “interpretem ;” he cannot bring himself to pronounce the fatal words, “a sancto” 
—sancto predicante viro”°—nay, so obnoxious are they, that even, as a part of 
his quotation from Lanigan, he cannot bear to see the least of them included. 
‘They are conclusive, that it was the preaching of Columba which was inter- 
preted to the Pict; and their studious omission by Mr. Skene, both in his 
essay, and in this reply, is conclusive that he cannot interpret them in any other 
way. 

The passage from Lanigan is by much the weakest, indeed almost the only 
absolutely weak pascore, in his whole work. What anile dreaming is this, 
of a man being so barbarous as not to understand his own language, yet so in- 
telligent as to sustain the most interesting conversation recorded by Adomnan ? 
No man speaks a jargon in a primitive state of society. The dialect of Somer- 
setshire, to which probably Lanigan alluded, is, if a jargon, a jargon consequent 
on the conquest, and the subsequent civilization of England. It is idle to talk 
of any difference of dialect, compatible with a Pictish origin of the highlanders 
of the present day, obliging Columba, who had already preached in all the 
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«From this passage it has been de- 
duced, that said man did not understand 
the language in which Columba preached ; 
if so, he must have been a foreigner, or 
so illiterate as not to understand the lan- 
guage of his own country, in the same 
manner as there are in all countries per- 
sons who, being accustomed to some bar- 
barous dialect or jargon, know so little 
of the correct manner of speaking, that 
it appears to them a sort of foreign 
tongue. 

“ Itis not to be supposed that Columba 
would have preached to the Picts in any 
other language than their own; and 
without enquiring into whatsoever affi- 
nity there might have been between that 
and the Irish, it is sufficient to observe, 
that he might have learned it even before 
he went to Hy, as there was a colony of 
Picts settled in the north of Ireland long 
prior to that period. Yet the words of 
Adomnan can, I think, be well explained 
without recurring to any question as to 
difference of language or dialect. His 
meaning probably was, that as said man 
was of an inferior rank and uneducated, 
he was instructed by a better informed 
person, or, as we may call him, a cate- 
chist in the nature of the mysteries and 


provinces of Ireland, and in the isles, 
interpreter. 
But why is the interpreter mentioned in these instances only ? 
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truths announced by Columba in his ser- 
mons. Interpretator or Interpres is more 
generally used to signify an expounder of 
difficulties than an explainer or translator 
of words.” 

And in point of fact this explanation 
is the correct one, for Burgham in- 
forms us that there was in the primitive 
church an order of clergy termed inter- 
pretatores, whose duty it was to read 
the Scriptures to those who understood 
not the originals, while the reading of 
the Scriptures was never performed by 
a priest of the rank of Columba." 

There now remain but two more 
objections to notice. The first is, that 
the names on the east coast and cen- 
tral Highlands, commencing with the 
word Aber, could not have been im- 
posed by the same people who used 
the word Inver on the west coast. 
Now, sir, this argues an ignorance of 
the genius of the language and the 
people ; for, if there is one thing more 
remarkable than another in Gaélic 
etymology, it is that we find them 
invariably marking the most minute 
differences in natural objects, by dif- 
ferent words ;> and of this there can be 


to have recourse to the services of an 


First, be- 


cause an incidental mention of what must have been well known in the time of 
Adomnan, that is, of the difference between the languages, as implied by the 
use of an interpreter, was sufficient. Secondly, because most probably, of the 
difficulty of procuring an interpreter among the ruder sort of Picts, and in a 
remote part of the country. But why is the interpreter not mentioned in 
Columba’s Communications with Brude? Because his services were there 
nothing remarkable ; interpreters being ordinary officers in the courts of ull 
princes ; also because Brude himself probably spoke both languages. But why 
is he not mentioned in the subsequent conversations of Columba with the 
plebeian ? Because Adomnan most probably thought his having mentioned 
him at all, a work of supererogation. 

Mr. Skene dwells on the chronological consistency of his evidences ; yet, in 
this question of the Pictish language, he assails Adomnan with Burgham, and 
Cormack of Cashel with the late librarian of the Royal Dublin Society. 

*« The reading of the Scriptures was never performed by a priest of the rank of 
Columba.” —Then Mr. Skene grants that it was “ while the blessed man preach- 
ed,” aud gives up his position in the essay, “that Adomnan does not say that 
Columba used an interpreter when conversing with the Picts; but merely that 
he interpreted or explained the word of God, that is, the Bible, which, being 
written in Latin, would doubtless require to be interpreted to them.” (v. 1, 
D. 72. 

b« Tf there be one thing more remarkable than another, in Gaclic etymology, it is 
that we find them invariably marking the most minute differences in natural objects 
by different words.” Does Mr. Skene mean to say that a Highlander, if asked 
to characterise the mouth of any river, no matter what might be its physical 
features by an appropriate name, would call it “ Ader?” I say no, No one 
but a Pict, or a Welshman, would call it “ Aber.” The highlander, no matter 
what its peculiarities, would call it “ Inver,” as all of the same nation do on 
this side of the channel. “ Aber” is a word which belongs to the dead lan- 
guage of Scotland, and it has only survived the extinction of the Pictish lan- 
guage because it has been preserved in that grand depository of all dead 
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no better illustration than the use of 
the nine words which signify a moun- 
tain. There are, therefore, two causes 
which may give rise to such a circum- 
stance. Ist, difference of dialect be- 
tween the namers. 2dly, That the 
physical character of the two districts 
gave such a difference, however mi- 
nute, to the natural object named as to 
require a different word to express it. 
The writer admits that both words are 
Gaélic, and when I find the Aber oc- 
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curring only in districts of one physi- 
cal character, and not to be found in 
districts of another, even although 
likewise a part of the Pictish territo- 
ries, it is plain that the second cause 
is alone here applicable. And the 
writer might as well say that because 
Mam is used for a hill in the north- 
west Highlands only, and Sviabh in 
South Argyle only, that therefore 
there were three different dialects of 
Gailic in Scotland. 


languages, topography. But “Inver” is the Aving language of the people; and 
it is so only because these people have conquered, and supplanted, and suc- 
ceeded to the country of, the Picts. 

The difficulty of supposing a rude people, instituting an investigation into 
the different minute characteristics of a river’s mouth, so critical that, to dis- 
cern the alleged distinctions would baffle the most scientific modern, before 
they should decide whether it was to be called “ Inver,” or “ Aber,” is, in itself, 
an insurmountable objection to the conjecture that these names only occur in 
localities of a physical nature peculiar to each. But, supposing the conjecture 
as regards Scotland granted, the question arises, how comes it that the physical 
characteristics of the “ Aber” are not to be found in any river of Ireland, nor 
those of the “ Inver” in any river of Wales, for all the Irish river-mouths are 
called “ Invers,” and all the Welsh river-moutlis are called “ Abers ?” Now, it 
is certain that, if such characteristics did exist in the rivers of Scotland, one 
set of these characteristics could not be altogether absent from the Irish, and 
the other set of them altogether absent from the Welsh, rivers. This conjec- 
ture is, therefore untenable ; and, if Mr. Skene admits a difference of dialect 
equal to that between “ Inver” and “ Aber,” (if these be really the same word, 
he admits a difference of nations, at least as marked as that between the Welsh 
and Irish ; so that, either way the “ Aber’-naming Pict could not have been of 
the same nation with the “ Inver”-naming Highlander. 

To conclude the disputation as to the differences between the Pictish and 
the present Gaclic languages, I hold these languages to have been different. 

First, Because Columba, speaking the Scotic or Irish language, needed an 
interpreter to explain his preaching to the Picts. 

Secondly, Because Beda tells us that, in his time there were five different 
languages in Britain, one of which he distinguishes as Pictish, and the other as 
Scotie or Irish. 

Thirdly, Because, Cormac’s Irish glossary has but one Pictish word—(and 
these three authorities are previous to the tenth century.) 

Fourthly, Because the very ancient interpolator of Nennius distinguishes 
between the Pictish Pen-guaal, and the Scotic or Irish Cenail, as the name of the 
same place. 

Fifthly, Because, when Servanus at Culross, among the Picts, exclaimed, 
(* patria lingua” as distinguished from the language of those around him,) 
“ Mohohe, mohohe,” i. e. “ Care mi,” to young Kentigern, he spoke in Irish. 
(Jocelyn in vit. Kentig.) 

Sixthly, Because Henry of Huntingdom expressly states that, in his time 
the language of the Picts was “ ita omnino destructa, ut jam FABULA videatur.” 

Seventhly, Because the topography of those parts of Ireland which are 
known to have been inhabited by a Pictish people is distinguishable from the 
topography of the surrounding districts by the prevalence of those words 
which distinguish the eastern topography of Scotland from the western. 

Eighthly, Because the whole of Pictish topography bears manifestly more 
traces of a similarity between the Pictish and the Welsh, than between the Pic- 
tish and any other known language. But the whole testimony of history is in 
favor of a greater similarity between the Welsh and the British than between 
the Welsh and any other known language. Consequently, if we find that, of 
two languages the Pictish must be one, and if one of these languages be the 
British, we must reject the other. But Patrick, who was educated among 
the Cruithne of Ulster, and who must consequently have spoken the Pictish 
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The last objection is, that my asser- 
tion of the name Maormor being pe- 
culiar to the Picts is not true; and 
this he proceeds to prove by—an ad- 
mission of the fact. He says I should 
have searched the Irish annals before 
I made such an assertion, and lo! 
He has searched the Irish annals, and 
cannot produce a single instance of the 
word being used by the Irish ; for with 
great submission the Maors and Ard- 
maors of the Irish tribes were very 
different officers from the Maormors 
of the Scottish Earldoms.° With this 
most lame and impotent conclusion 
he completes his remarks, and with 
this detection of it I shall complete 
mine, only taking notice, before I con- 
clude, of a little piece of clap-trap at 
the end, where he winds up with re- 
commending to me not to count too 
confidently on Irish ignorance, when, 
for the consolation of Caledonian pride, 
I set up my next theory in the teeth of 
Roman, British, and Irish history. 

Throughout this article, when I 
quoted the Roman authors, the writer 
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has met me by quoting Beda and the 
Annalists. When I quoted Beda he 
met me by quoting Tighernac—when 
I quoted the Welsh Triads he met me 
by doubts of their authenticity—when 
I quoted Adomnan he met me with 
Manus O’ Donnell.‘ 

If this be his view of setting up a 
theory in the teeth of Roman, British, 
and Irish history, it is at least, to use 
his own style, an Irish one; and I am 
afraid that any historical work I may 
write in future will always be obnox- 
ious ‘to this censure ; aud let me tell 
him, in conclusion, that it is precisely 
this uncritical use of the authorities 
and preference of later to more ancient 
historians, which has given rise to all 
the monstrous systems of history which 
have distinguished the past centuries, 
and to the Irish origin of the High- 
landers of Scotland among the number. 

I am Sir, your most obedient, humble 
servant, 

WituiaM F, Skene. 
Edinburgh, 5th July, 1837. 


language, is stated by Jocelyn to have spoken but four languages, viz. Latin, 


French, British, and Scottish or Irish. he ) 
the same, or very nearly the same, with either the British or Irish. 


Of these, the Pictish must have been 
But we are 


bound, in such a case, to reject the Irish. 

Are Mr. Skene’s “ Dobur Artbranaui,” and “ Gwyddyl Ffichti,” worthy to 
weigh, for a moment, against these testimonies ? 

©“ The Maors and Ardmaors of the Irish tribes were very different officers from 


the Maormors of the Pictish earldoms.” 


Of the earldoms I admit ; but can Mr. 


Skene say as much of the Scottish Maors, previous to the introduction of feu- 
dal manners ? 

4« When I quote the Roman authors,” §c. This sentence, amended so as to 
agree with the facts, would stand thus—* When I quoted the Roman authors, 
for an inference, the writer has met me by quoting Beda and the annalists (chro- 
niclers) for an assertion ; when I quoted a vague report of Beda, he met me by 
an explicit statement of Tighernach ; when I quoted the Welsh Triads, he 
denied their relevancy, and doubted their authenticity ; when I quoted garbled 
passages of Adomnan, he met me by the words of Adomnan, which I had 
omitted, and by the explanatory comment of Manus O’Donnell,” &c. 

On the whole, [ conclude with John Major “ Multiplici Argumento certum 
est nos (for I am myself of Scottish extraction) ab Hibernicis originem traxisse. 
Hoc ex Beda Anglo didicimus. Hoe idem loquela manifestat. Hoc, idem per 
nostros Annales liquet, quorum scriptores in hoc non erant negligentes. Dico 
ergo ; a quibuscunque Hibernici originem duxere, ab eisdem Scoti exordium 
capiunt” (Lo, Major. |. 1. ¢. 9.) 
SamuEL FeERcuson. 
Dublin, July 17, 1837. 
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Ir is a source of regret to the curious, 
thatthe spread of matter-of-fact opinions 
should be so rapidly destroying every 
remnant of the peculiar customs and 
usages that once afforded such an ample 
fund both of study and amusement. This 
is not the consequence merely of the 
spread of improvement, for while many 
of a really pernicious teudeney—the 
effects of religious darkness and super- 
stition—still hold an undiminished sway, 
others which were innocent, if not 
useful, are falling into neglect. Even 
our national usages are gradually fading 
away, and ceremonies which a few 
years since were observed by every 
rank in society, are falling into such 
total disuse, that one is almost ashamed 
to acknowledge an acquaintance with, 
much less profess the observance of, 
customs, which our unsophisticated 
forefathers wou'd have considered i 

disgraceful to omit. The spirit of re- 
formation in these things has gone so 
far, that we have known it seriously ob- 
jected to wearing our national emblem 
on the 17th of ‘March, that it was a 
popish custom to honour saints. Even 
sextons and grave-diggers, ouce the 
universal “ cicerones” of every seeker 
of traditionary lore, begin to look down 
upon you if you ask them for a story 
or superstition, coynected with the 
solemn relics of antiquity which they 

daily visit. We met with such an en- 
lightened individual, at one of the most 
beautiful and romantic scenes in Ire- 
land, the ruins of Adare. We listened 
with the patient submission of martyrs 
to a minute detail of the various beau- 
ties of the chief pew in the parish 
church, which he re peatedly assured us 
was made “by a Dublin carpenter.” 
We, of course, expected that when he 
was done with the Dublin carpenter's 
handy-work, he would come to some- 
thing more interesting to us, who were 
no very enthusiastic connoisseurs in 
the architectural adjustment of ten- 
penny nails, and half-inch pannelling ; 
so, apprehensive of putting the fellow 
out of humour by inte rrupting him, we 
listened with potent respect to the 
analysis and chronology of every daub 
of paint on the new pew. However, 
seeing no probability of a conclusion to 
the lecture, we at last ventured to hint 
that he “ might have heard some tradi- 
tions about the old abbeys in the neigh- 
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bourhood.” He turned upon us with 
great dignity, and scornfully told us, 
“he might, when he was a school-boy, 
but indeed, he never burthened his me- 
mory with such foolish trifles.” 

Now, as there are many wiseacres 
who, like the sexton of Adare, never 
burthen their memory with such fool- 
ish trifles as the traditions of their own 
country, while they regard as great 
literary curiosities things of precisely 
the same kind, when written in Latin 
or Greek, it may not be altogether use- 
less to shew them, that the very customs 
which they admire, when recorded in 
the pages of Pliny or Aulus Gellius, 
have their counterpart among those 
which they may hear from the lips of 
many an old crone, whose legendary 
information will be sufficiently rewarded 
by finding an attentive listener, Tor 
their instruction we have collected the 
following “ pishogues,” and compared 
them with allusions to similar obser- 
vances, found in ancient authors, which, 
we trust, will shew that our national 
usages are far from being so unclassical 
as is commonly supposed. 


FUNERAL CANDLES, 

When a corpse is lying in the house, 
before interment, candles are always 
kept burning round it. This use of 
candles is by no means peculiar to Ire- 
land. They are an essential part of 
the funeral preparation in almost every 
Catholic country at the present day. 
In Brazil the people stand at the 
door of the house where the body is 
lying, and pressingly invite every per- 
son passing by to take a lig] ted wax 
taper in his hand, and attend the corpse 
to the grave. The refined reason as- 
signed by a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man for the practice was, that light is 
the symbol of life and immortality, and 
is therefore placed immediately beside 
the dead. The same reason is given 
by the Delphin Commentator on 
Persius, (Sat. iii. 103,) on the word 
“Candele,” which he says were then, as 
now, placed beside the bodies, both 
when laid before the door, and when 
carried to the sepulchre. He adds, 
“lumen enim virtutis et glorie signum 
est et symbolum.” Among the Irish 
the impression is somewhat similar. 
The candles are a sign “ that the soul 
may have light everlasting,” and are 
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so indispensable a part of the funeral 
ceremony, that when paupers beg for 
money to bury their friends, they gene- 
rally ask it “to buy candles.” Some- 
times they place in the coffin a rush- 
light, or a piece of a taper consecrated 
by the priest, “ to light the soul of the 
dead to purgatory.” 

The use of candles at funerals seems 
to have originated from the practice 
of burying at night. Nocturnal inter- 
ments are at present common in many 
parts of the East, and it is possible 
thut the burning of candles over the 
corpse may have been borrowed with- 
out that part of the ceremony which 
originally gave occasion for them. Be 
the reason, however, what it may, the 
practice is a very ancient one, The 
Romans used candles along with fune- 
real music, as we find in Persius, in the 
passage before mentioned. 


*« Hinc tuba Candele.""—Sat. iii. 103. 


and this was probably in imitation of 
the ancient inhabitants of Italy, as we 
find a similar ceremony recorded by 
Virgil. 
* Et de more vetusto 
Funereas rapuere faces,”"—.2in. xi. 142. 


The influence of lights on the con- 
dition of the departed, is not, however, 
in Ireland, supposed to be confined to 
their use at funerals. It is not un- 
common in the south, to light candles 
on the eve of the festival of All Souls, 
from a belief, that at that particular 
time, the souls of the dead are per- 
mitted to converse with one another 
in purgatory, and the lighting of 
candles is supposed to facilitate their 
meeting. A friend of ours, on a visit 
with a relative in the county of Water- 
ford, happened on this festival acci- 
dentally to go down to the kitchen, 
after the family had retired to bed. On 
opening the doce she was surprised to 
find the whole apartment illuminated 
with candles, placed on the table and 
dresser, some of which, for want of a 
sufficient number of candlesticks, were 
stuck in potatoes scooped for the pur- 
pose. As she did not know the object 
with which they were placed there, 
and from the length of the unsnuffed 
wicks, conjectured that no one was at- 
tending to them—thinking it danger- 
ous to leave so many lighted candles 
without any one to prevent their set- 
ting fire to the wooden furniture near 
them, she put them all out. There 
was a country girl who had lately 
come, as an underservant, to the house. 
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Her mistress observing her in the mor- 
ning to be very melancholy, asked her 
why she was not in her usual high 
spirits. The girl was at first unwilling 
to tell the reason, but, on being ques 
tioned, confessed that she had lighted 
candles, on the evening before, for the 
benefit of her mother and several of 
her dead relations, whom she believed 
to be yet in purgatory, and found in 
the morning that they had all been ex- 
tinguished before they were nearly 
burned out, from which she conjectured 
that her friends must be very unhappy. 
She, of course, believed that they had 
gone out supernaturally ; but her mis- 
tress thought differently, and, wishing 
to discover who the human agent was 
who had interfered, she mentioned the 
circumstance to the other members of 
the family. The mystery was easily 
solved, and when the poor girl learned 
the truth, her joy knew no bounds, as, 
she said, she knew her friends had been 
permitted to use the candles, so long, 
at least, as they had been left lighting. 
This superstition, which, it must be 
acknowledged, is sufficiently extrava- 
gant, is not nearly so common as the 
former. It is probably borrowed from 
the Romans. Burning lamps in tombs 
and temples, with various mysterious 
meanings and purposes, was one of 
the most common of heathen cere- 
monies. 


CARRYING THE CORPSE. 


In bearing the corpse from the house 
they always, in Ireland, carry it feet 
foremost. The Romans observed the 
same custom. Persius alludes to it in 
his third satire— 


* Compositus lecto crassoque lutatus amomo 
In portas rigidos calces extendit,"’—Sat. iii. 184. 


“ A stiff corpse heels foremost at the door.” 
Gifford’s Trans. 


Pliny assigns for this a most extra- 
ordinary reason, that, because we come 
into the world head foremost, we should 
go out of it feet foremost, “ Ritu nature 
capite hominem gigni, mos est pedibus 
efferri.” (Lib. vii. cap. 8.) Many mo- 
dern nations observe the usage, 
though we do not find that they ever 
assign Pliny’s reason for it. In Ire- 
land we have often seen people at- 
tending a funeral, both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, reprimand those 
who, from accident or ignorance, at- 
tempted to bring the body head fore- 
most out of the house, and carefully 
turn the coffin, that the feet might first 
pass the door. 
2H 
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MONEY IN THE COFFIN. 
Putting a penny in the coffin, with 
the body, is another custom mentioned 
by Juvenal, who also assigns the rea- 
son for it. 
——nec sperat coenosi gurgitis alnum 
Infelix, nec habet quem porriget ore trientem 
Sat. iii. 265, 
Nor hopes a passage, thus abruptly hurled 
Without his farthing to the nether world, 
Giford’s Translation. 


Lucian frequently ridicules the prac- 
tice, but assigns the same reason for it 
as Juvenal. It is common in Ireland 
to put a small piece of money in the 
coffin, though the reason for doing so 
is not well understood. When they 
do not put money, they generally place 
a pair of shoes beside the corpse, with 
a purpese very similar to that of the 
Pagan penny; the penny being in- 
tended to procure a safe passage over 
the Styx, and the shoes, as the passage 
of Christians to heaven is over fire and 
not water, for the penitent soul to wear 
im purgatory. 

KEENING. 

But of all the ceremonies observed 
at Irish funerals, none is more remark- 
able than the Irish ery. Good “keen- 
ers” at funerals are in such request that 
in some places it is not uncommon to 
send several miles to procure a crone 
to lament over the corpse, who is paid 
in proportion to her celebrity in her 
gloomy calling. Keening is now ge- 
nerally supposed to be peculiar to Ire- 
land ; but, however, confined the cus- 
tom may be at present, it was observed, 
with a few slight variations, by many 
ancient nations. Campbell, in_ his 
“philosophic survey of the south of 
Ireland,” asserts it to be of Pheenician 
origin, and quoting Virgil’s description 
of Dido’s funeral— 


Lamentis gemituque et foeminco ulutatu 
Tecta fremunt— 


remarks the similarity of sound be- 
tween the term “ ululatus,” describing 
the Pheenician ceremony and the Irish 
keen, “hulluloo.” This, however, can 
give us no trace of its origin, as the 
word synonimous in meaning with 
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“ ululatus,” or “ howl,” like the common 
instances of “sack,” and “earth,” is 
strikingly similar in many* languages, 
and would serve to trace the custom 
to the Greeks or Hebrews just as well 
as to the Phoenicians or Latins. But 
without having recourse to etymology 
at all, we may gather from several pas- 
sages in Scripture, that the custom was 
an Eastern one. In Ecclesiastes xii. 5. 
“For man goeth to his long home, and 
the mourners go about the streets.” In 
Jeremiah ix. 17. “ Call for the mourn- 
ing women, that they may come.” Si- 
mijar is the allusion in 2d Chronicles 
xxxv. 25. “ And all the singing men 
and singing women, speak of Josiah in 
their lamentations.” And that hired 
mourners were employed in Palestine 
in more recent times, we may conclude 
from the passage in Matthew ix. 23, 
when our Lord is healing the ruler's 
daughter, “ when he saw the minstrels 
making a noise, he said unto them, 
give place.” 

Campbell rightly remarks that the 
employment of hired mourners was 
known among the Romans. Thus 
Horace— 


Et qui conducti plorant in funere. 

Ars. poet. 431. 

As mourners paid for their funereal tear. 

Francis. 
From the descriptions given by the 
ancient poets, we cannot infer whether 
the mourners were hired by the rela- 
tives of the dead to join in the lamenta- 
tions ; they were certainly entertained 
at their expense, as we find them con- 
stantly near the body, along with them, 
and so far resembled Irish keeners, Ho- 
mer’s description of the ceremonies ob- 
served over Hector’s body represents 
themas precisely similar toan Irishwake. 
In Ireland, the keener enumerates the 
virtues of the dead, and, at intervals, 
others, chiefly the women, join in her 
screams, It is generally the wife of 
the deceased that begins. In Homer's 
description, Andromache is the first to 
dwell on the virtues of her husband, 
and when she ceases, the women all 
unite in her screams, just as at Irish 

funerals. 


e m8) ce ee . 
O: Vind iwdyaryey xdura Samara, Tov wiv txsire 
Tenrois iv Atyitoos Dicay, rage Whiray coders 


Ogrvar Zaeyous, srt erovorocay aoidnv 

Oi piv de’ iSernrsev, dari di orivexovro yuvavis 
Trew ¥ Avdgoma xn Asuxm@Asvos ext yeo10, 
"Exrogos avdeoPovos neon uiTe Kigolv txovea. 


—_-_—__- --_---—- 


* In Hebrew, Ssy; Greek, sacaits; Latin, ululo. 


Niiad 2, 720. 
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Arrived within the royal house, they stretched 
The breathless Hector on a sumptuous bed, 

And singers placed beside him, who should chaunt 
The strain funereal: they with many a groan 

The dirge began, and still, at every close, 

The female train with many a groan replied ; 
Then, in the midst, Andromache white armed, 
Between her palms the dreadful Hector’s head 
Pressing, her lamentation thus began. 


After Andromache’s lamentation, the 
women all unite again in her screams, 
"Dg pure xdaiove’ ial B8 orsvaovre yuvainss. 
Cowper’s translation is— 

So spake she weeping, whom her maidens all 

With sighs accompanied— 
which is incorrect—us it would lead 
one to suppose they were sighing while 
she was speaking. He afterwards 
translates a similar phrase correctly 
—to whom with groans 
The countless multitude replied. 

Virgil alludes toa similar ceremony, 
but as most of his descriptions are mere 
imitations of Homer, much reliance 
cannot be placed on them, as correct 
accounts of the customs they describe. 
It is, however, probable, that there was 
some foundation for the following allu- 
sion to a similar observance among the 
ancient Latins— 

Filia prima manu flavos Lavinia crines, 
Et roseas laniata genas; tum cetera circum 

Turba furit; resonant late pluagoribus edes, 

Aineid xii. 605, 
EGGS. 

There are many articles of food to 
which the superstitious in various coun- 
tries attach importance ; to none more 
than to eggs. They area constant in- 
gredient in incantations, and divina- 
tions of various kinds are derived from 
them. Among the Romans they were 
esteemed particularly ominous, as we 
find in Persius— 

Tum nigri lemures, ovoque pericula rupto 
Sat. v. 185. 
Then a cracked egg-shell fills you with affright 
And ghostsand goblins haunt your sleepless night. 
Gifford’s Translation. 

The method of divining by the as- 
sistance of eggs, was to place the egg 
on the fire, and watch the process of 
roasting, to observe whether the glo- 
bules of water, which are seen to per- 
spire through the shell, burst from the 
side or end. If, in the experiment, the 
egg burst, it was considered an un- 
lucky omen, whence the expression of 
Persius. It appears that it was in 


Cowper's Translation, 


the shell that the mysterious proper- 
ties resided, from which danger was 
apprehended ; it was, therefore, deemed 
safest to break the shell so soon as the 
meat was eaten. This we find re- 
corded by Pliny, whose expression 
would lead us to infer also that they 
used to suck their eggs. “ Thus,” says 
he, “as soon as any one has sucked 
the juice of eggs, they are immediately 
broken.” Huc pertinet, ovorum ut ex- 
sorbuerit quisque calices, protenus 
frangi.—Lib. xxiv. c.2. Turnebus is 
more particular in his description. He 
says, if the shell be perforated with a 
needle, witches will have the power of 
injuring the person who has eaten the 
meat, and therefore the prudent always 
crush the shells, Brown, in his “ Trea- 
tise on Vulgar Errors,” does not suffer 
this to pass unnoticed. “ To break the 
egg shell,” says he, “after the meat is 
out, we are taught in our childhood, 
and practise it all our lives ; which, 
nevertheless, is a superstitious belief. 
The intent hereof was to prevent witch- 
craft. For lest witches should draw 
and prick their names thereupon, and 
so veneficiously mischief their persons, 
they broke the shell.—Lib. v. c. 21. 
In Ireland, the superstitions about eggs 
are very similar; they never fail to 
thrust the spoon through the bottom of 
the shell, or else to break it, when the 
egg is eat ; and should the person who 
eat the egg be so careless or sceptical 
as to neglect doing either one or the 
other, the hostess, if she is anxious for 
his welfare, never fails to remedy the 
mistake. The Irish reason for the 
practice is not unlike the Roman. 
They say, that witches might other- 
wise employ the shells as vehicles to 
injure the person who eat the egg, ge- 
nerally by using them as boats to go 
from place to place on their malignant 
errands, which, of course, is impossible 
if they are rendered unfit for sea ser- 
vice, by having a hole in the bottom. 
It is also a prevalent belief, that none 
but idiots, or naturals, as they are hu- 
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manely called, can roast an egg well, 
as they only can peer its bursting. 
In Ireland, as in Egypt, there is a de- 
gree of sanctity supposed to be attached 
to these unfortunate beings, which, ex- 
empting them from every malevolent in- 
fluence, defeats the power of witches. 
It is not very difficult, however, to find 
a more probable reason for their culi- 
nary skill in roasting eggs. From the 
habit, natural to idiocy, of meddling 
and handling everything near, they are 
perpetually turning the eggs, and never 
suffer one side to remain exposed to 
the heat long enough to burst. In 
Scott’s inimitable Waverley, the skill of 
Davie Gelatly, the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine’s fool, m roasting eggs, is not 
omitted in the catalogue of his virtues, 
given by old Janet. 


CHEEK BURNING AND EAR TINGLING, 


Another “ vulgar error” mentioned 
by Brown, is that the sensations of 
cheek-burning and ear-tingling are 
signs that others are speaking of us. 
« When our cheek,” says he, “ burneth, 
or our ears tingleth, we usually say 
some one is talking of us.” The rea- 
son which he adds is a very strange 
one—* we must concede a signifying 
genius, or universal mercury, conduct- 
ing sounds to distant objects, and teach- 
ing us to hear by the touch.”—Lib. 
v.12. It was among Brown’s pecu- 
liarities that he united the strangest 
credulity with great acuteness, and, 
while he so sensibly exposed many 
absurdities believed in his day, gave 
credence to others no less absurd. 
He believed that cats and dogs had a 
language which they spoke to witches, 
and, therefore, thought it probable 
that a “universal genius” might, b 
an operation of the same kind, noah 
us to hear by the touch. Though he 
was a physician, it does not appear 
to have occurred to him that his sup- 
posed omens were nothing more than 
physical symptoms ; the burning cheek 
generally of phthisis, and the tingling 
ear, of apoplexy. Be the cause of the 
sensation what it may, there is no super- 
stition more general in Ireland at the 
present day, than the belief that they 
are supernatural indications. Pliny 
mentions the same opinion as received 
among the Romans. His words, 
quoted by Brown, are, “absentes tin- 
nitu aurium presentire de se receptum 
est.” Delecampius asks why does his 
garrulous ear tingle, and he answers 
for himself— 

* Nescio quem dicis nunc meminisse mei.” 

* You tell me some one now remembers me,” 
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Some of the Irish peasantry attach a 
different meaning to the sensation of 
ear-tingling, and believe it to be an in- 
dication of some one’s death, and 
caused by the departed spirit passing 
near them, as it is supposed that it has 
to visit all the scenes with which it was 
acquainted when united to the body, 
before its final departure from this 
world. This reason, however, is not 
so commonly assigned as the former, 
and is never, that we know of, sup- 
posed the cause of the burning cheek. 


SYMPATHETIC CURES. 
The belief in the effect of sympathy 


in medicine is very ancient. When 
Telephus was wounded by Achilles, at 
the war of Troy, he was cured by the 
rust or wood of the spear which struck 
him. Scott, in his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, mentions the employment of 
a spear for the same purpose, healing 
the wound it had inflicted; but the 
method of using it is different from 
that tried by Telephus. Sympathy, 
however, is supposed to effect the cure 
in both cases, 


She has ta’en the broken lance, 
And washed it from the clotted gore, 
And salved the splinter o’er and o’er ; 
William of Deloraine in trance, 
Whene’er she turned it round and round, 
Twisted as if she galled the wound. 
Then to her maidens she did say, 
That he should be whole man and sound, 
Within the course of night and day. 
Full long she toiled; for she did rue 
Mishap to friend so stout and true. 
Lay, Canto Ill. 


Bell, in his journey to Ispahan, men- 
tions the belief that the poison of the 
tarantula can be cured only by the ap- 
plication of the bruised insect to the 
wound. Scorpions also are used in 
Persia to heal the wounds they inflict, 
as we find mentioned by Dr. Walsh, in 
his Treatise on Gnostic Gems. The 
Irish are firmly persuaded of the effi- 
cacy of sympathetic cures, They be- 
lieve them the only certain and infalli- 
ble remedies in many cases. From 
several examples which we have known 
we may mention one, which shows how 
strong the prejudice in favour of them 
is, as it required a very tedious and 
troublesome process to find the instru- 
ment which had inflicted the injury. 
A boy fell upon a sheaf of straw, and 
the end of one came in contact with 
his eye. The hurt caused him most 
exquisite pain, and as the easiest mode 
of relief that could be devised, the 
whole sheaf was unbound, and each 
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straw applied to his eye in succession, 
with the assurance that the pain would 
never cease till the very straw which 
caused it again touched him. After 
the process had been continued almost 
an hour the pain, of course, ceased of 
itself, but every one present believed 
the last straw applied to have been the 
identical one which had inflicted the 
wound, and the cessation of the puin 
was universally ascribed to the sympa- 
thetic connexion between them. 


ROSE OF JERICHO, 


There is a little plant, called the 
Rose of Jericho, which, though called 
arose, bears not the slightest affinit 
to the beautiful class of flowers with 
which it is associated. It is a minute 
shrub, of the cruciform class, growing 
in Palestine ; and, from some singular 
properties with which it is endued, has 
been supposed to be the rose alluded 
to in Ecclesiasticus, thus mentioned in 
the Vulgate—* Quasi palma exaltata 
sum in Cades et quasi plantatio rose 
in Jericho.”—Eccles. xxiv. 14. This 
we translate “a rose plant in Jericho,” 
but it evidently means the true rose, as 
it is in the Septuagint girov rod godov. 
The branches in a dry state close up 
together in a spherical form, giving it 
some resemblance to the plant whose 
name has been conferred upon it. It 
has also something of the appearance 
of a closed up hand, and this circum- 
stance, with its extraordinary proper- 
ties, has acquired for it the Arabic 
name of “ Kef Marjam,” translated by 
the Latin monks into manus Marie, 
the hand of the Virgin Mary. When 
found in a dry state on the sands of the 
Jordan, or the shores of the Red Sea, 
it is contracted into a ball, but, when 
blown into the water by the wind, it 
rapidly imbibes the moisture, and 
again expands to its former dimensions. 
This property it retains for an indefinite 
length of time, perhaps for a century, 
without showing the smallest tendency 
to decay ; it, therefore, soon became 
one of the speciosa miracula of the 
monks, and marvellous stories were 
told of it. It was said that it sponta- 
neously expanded at Easter, to inti- 
mate its joy at that glad festival, and 
hence it was called anastatica, or the 
plant of the resurrection. It was also 
said to open at the eve of Christmas, 
and close the next day, thus indicating 
adouble mystery, 
uterum virginis Marke. This last sup- 
posed property made it an object much 
sought after, as the monks reported 
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aperiens et claudens. 
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that the Virgin had given it the power 
of indicating the result of a woman’s 
confinement. If, on being thrown into 
water, it expanded, the womb would 
open and the result be fortunate ; if it 
remained closed, the event would be 
fatal. Before the Reformation all tra- 
vellers who visited the East brought 
specimens home to their friends, which 
were preserved in families with great 
care. In Ireland, till very lately, and 
perhaps at the present day, the belief 
in this property strongly prevails, The 
relative of an Irish peer, who was a 
Roman Catholic bishop in partibus, 
visited his oriental diocese, and 
brought home with him one of those 
miraculous plants, which was for many 
years in high repute in the county of 
Tipperary. It was always sent for, by 
respectable families, when a female 
was about to be confined, and we have 
heard that a Roman Catholic member 
of parliament was brought into the 
world under its auspices, 


HISSING SOUND OF THE SETTING SUN, 


The belief that the sun makes a 
hissing noise when setting in the At- 
lantic, was probably imported into 
Ireland from Spain, where it is — 
general. Is it not however of Spanis 
origin. Juvenal, speaking of an en- 
terprising voyager, says, 

Audiet Herculis stridentem gurgite solem. 

Sat. xiv, 280. 

See Pheebus sinking in th’ Atlantic lave 


His fiery car, and hear the hissing wave, 
Gifford’s Trans. 


And Statius dwells on the happiness 
of those who live in the Canary Is- 
lands, if indeed they are the insule 
fortunate, who can see the car of the 
sun descend into the sea and “ hear 
the hissing of his glowing wheel,” 

Stridoremque rote candentis audient. 

Sylv. lib. 1, 


Nor is this to be supposed merely the 
result of a poetic fancy or figurative 
hyperbole. A very grave prose-writer, 
Celius Rhodigius, relates it as a fact 
“that hence the sun plunges into the 
ocean, and as he sinks causes a sound 
like hot iron.” “ Hine solem in oceano 
mergi, cumque mergetur, quasi candens 
ferrum, sonum edere.”— Lib. xxiv.c. 13. 
The opinion prevails at the present 
day, near the very place wheré the 
Romans supposed the event to happen, 
We have been told by an officer, who 
resided for a considerable time at 
Gibraltar, that the common people in 
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Andalusia believe firmly, that if they 
were near enough to the sun, as he 
sets in the Atlantic, they could hear 
him hissing. In parts of the western 
coast of Ireland the same thing is be- 
lieved. Indeed of all delusions it 
seems that best calculated to make an 
impression on the mind of the igno- 
raut, as nothing can more nearly re- 
semble a globe of fire than the setting 
sun, and nothing can seem more cer- 
tain, toa spectator on a western cuast 
than that he plunges into the sea. 


TOADS AND SERPENTS. 


The absence of toads and serpents 
from Ireland was once a universally 
acknowledged fact, though we have 
known some, at the present day, suffi- 
ciently sceptical to doubt it. One friend 
of ours goes so far as even to assert 
that he had seen toads in the county of 
Cork ; but, as he is not a very good 
natural historian, we suspect his toads 
were only sickly frogs. But let natu- 
ralists decide the question of the mo- 
dern habitats of the toad as they may, 
no genuine Irishman ever doubted 
that our patron saint banished them in 
ancient times. Brown frankly admits 
the superiority of Ireland over his na- 
tive country in this respect, though he 
has not sufficient faith to acknowledge 
the cause. “ ‘They thus,” says he, “in 
elder times not only ascribed the im- 
munitie of Ireland from any venom- 
ous beast unto the staff or rod of 
St. Patrick ; but the long tayles of 
Kent unto the malediction of Austin ;” 
and again, “thus the sunne which with 
us is fruitful in the generation of 
frogs, toads, and serpents, to this effect 
es impotent in the neighbour is- 
and.” 

The absence of venomous reptiles, 
as well as poisonous plants, has always 
been assigned as a privilege of those 
countri s supposed to be the especial 
favorites of Providence. Thus Virgil 
“ Nec rapit immensas orbes per humum, neque tanto 


Squameus in spiram tractu se colligit anguis."— 
Georg. 2. 153. 


* Nor in so vast a length our serpents glide 


Or raised on such a spiry volume ride.” — 
Dryden's Trans. 


The toad has been universally es- 
teemed noxious, though it is hard to 
find the reason, as it is not in the least 
degree venomous. Ancient authors 


lavishly bestow on it the epithets hurt- 
ful, swollen, cursed, &c.; and Virgil 
classes it among “the many monsters 
which the earth produces.” 


** Inventusque cavis bufo, et que plurima terre 
Monstra ferunt.""— 


Georg. 1, 184 


In Ireland it is in peculiarly bad re- 
pute, and its destruction is esteemed 
one of the most glorious achievements 
of St. Patrick. Indeed the banish- 
ment of the toads is far more boasted 
of than the absence of serpents, as 
Ireland is not singular in the enjoy- 
ment of the latter blessing. What 
our apostle has done for us St. Paul 
has done for Malta. We remember 
an argument between an Irish clergy- 
man and a Maltese divine on the ques- 
tion, whether the Melita, visited by 
St. Paul was the island in the Adriatic, 
or the modern Malta. As a proof that 
it was the former, the clergyman urged 
that there are no serpents to be found 
in Malta; but there were in the island 
on which the apostle was shipwrecked, 
for “there came a viper out of the fire 
and fastened on his hand.” 

“ That,” replied his antagonist, “is 
the strongest possible argument in my 
favor; for there were vipers here then; 
but as an evidence of his power, and 
an everlasting memorial of his visit, 
the apostle banished them all.” 

Dr. Walsh gives an account of an 
argument which he had with a Maltese 
on the same subject ; and his opponent 
terminates the discussion by the re- 
mark “non decet Hibernicum talia dis- 
putare.” 


BLESSING A PERSON WHO SNEEZES. 


It has often been remarked that 
the Irish are naturally a religious peo- 
ple. In the “Island of Suints” the 
habit of appealing to Providence, 
either in prayer or thanksgiving, on 
every occasion, is so general, that it 
gives rise frequently to the strangest 
expressions, which, to one unacquainted 
with the customs of the people, would 
appear more like a jest, than a serious 
appeal to heaven. Every one has 
heard of the man, who, when asked 
what had become of his son, replied 
“Ough, wasn’t he hanged, the Lord 
be praised.” The practice of blessing 
any one who sneezes, might seem at 
first only a consequence of this habit ; 
but it is not, for, though there is no- 
thing very impressive or important in 
the act of sneezing, the custom of 
blessing the person affected is not 
only very general, but very ancient. 
The Irish never omit it. The usual 
prayer is, “Die Ling!” God protect vou, 
They say that it has some mysterious 
connection with the power of fairies ; 
if the person affected sneezes only 
once or twice, he is under the protec- 
tion of the saints, but a third sneeze, 
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unless counteracted by a blessing, leaves 
him at the mercy of the good people. 
Although neither the Greeks nor Ro- 
mans believed in the existence of fairies, 
both nations strictly observed this cus- 
tom. We find it alluded to in an epi- 
gram preserved in the Anthologia. 
“Ov Bivawas oy gues WMgoyros chy pu’ 
arouvociuy 
Ths pivds yao tyes rh yeigw pixgorigny. 
Ovdi Ayu ZET SQION, iav wrragn, ov yag 
@xov 
Ths puvo's, woru yee Hs axons aarszi.” 
“The proboscis of Proclus extends such a space 
He in vain tries to blow it; he cannot come 
near it, 
Nor says, when he sneezes, God bless me, alas! 
The sound's so far off the poor man cannot hear 
it.” 
Petronius records the custom, as pre- 
valent among the Romans, in his time, 
and, what is very remarkable, the third 
sneeze seems to have been the danger- 
ous one which called for the blessing ; 
inthis exactly resembling the Irish super- 
stition. “ Gniton,” says he, “ sneezed 
three times so violently that he shook 
the bed on which he was lying; dis- 
turbed by the motion Eumolpus, turn- 
ing towards him, blesses Gniton. ‘Ad 
quem motum, Eumolpus conversus, 
salvere Gnitona jubet.”—Petron. Lib. 
IV. Whether the omen-was to be re- 
garded as good or bad, was determined 
by various circumstances, the time of 
the day, the season of the year, the 
occupation or attitude of the sneezer. 
In love it was looked upon as 
particularly significant, and generally 
regarded as favorable, though it is hard 
to say why, for it is impossible to con- 
ceive anything more ungraceful or un- 
sentimental than the attitude and fea- 
tures of a person sneezing, and one 
would —— it rather to betoken re- 
jection and contempt, than tenderness 
and fidelity in affairs of the heart. 
The Greek poets, however, thought 
otherwise. Theocritus says, in praise 
of Symmachis, 
“ The loves sneezed upon her.” 
“Sypparide piv Ejwrss ixseragor.”— 
Idyl. 7. 
And when Penelope is harassed by her 
suitors, as she reproves them, and prays 
for Ulyses’ return, Telemachus sneezes 
loudly. Penelope is rejoiced at the 
omen. “See you not,” says she, “my 
son sneezes at all my words,” 
ytrdos dt TinvsdAeriin 
Ox Seams 5 pool vies imsarags edo ixices.” 
Od. xvii. 541. 
The effect of sneezing on love affairs 
in Ireland seems confined to the wed- 
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ding night, when the third sneeze be- 
trays the bride into the power of the 
fairies, unless it is counteracted by a 
blessing, as we fird in Crofton Croker’s 
well-known and amusing story. 

The custom of always blessing the 
person who sneezes, is very general in 
modern times, particularly in the East. 
The Turks say, “Emrouni tchoke allion! 
may your life be continued ; or “Ther 
ossun,” may it do you good, The 
Arabs never fail to ejaculate “ Alla 
y hamet,” may God have mercy on 
ae The modern Greeks “ Zethi,” 
ong life to you. There is, however, 
one peculiarity in the Irish expression 
which agrees well with their characte- 
ristic shrewdness. For fear any person 
might elicit an undeserved blessing, by 
applying stimulants to muke himself 
sneeze, they generally say, “ Die lath 
morra sneesheen,” God bless you unless 
it be snuff. We do not know of any 
other nation who accompany their 
prayers with this prudent qualification. 


WEDDING RINGS. 


The wedding ring has been worn 
from time immemorial on the third 
finger of the left hand, and the custom 
is as universal as ancient. The left 
hand is supposed to have been se- 
lected, as nearest the heart. The 
choice of the finger originated in a 
similar cause. Aulus Gellius, in his 
“ Attic Nights,” accounting for the 
custom among the Greeks and Romans, 
assigns the reason in a quotation from 
Appion; “that by dissecting and laying 
open human bodies, as is the custom in 
Egypt, which the Greeks call anatomy, 
it was discovered that from that finger 
only a very fine nerve proceeded, and 
passed quite to the heart : wherefore it 
does not seem without reason, that that 
finger should particularly be honored 
by such an ornament which seemed to 
be a continuation of, and as it were 
united with, the principle of the heart.” 
Quod apertis humanis corporibus, ut 
mos in Egypto fuit, quas Greeci avaroues 
appellant, repertum est, nervum quen- 
dam tenuissimum, in eo uno digito de 
quo diximus, ad cor hominis pergere 
et pervenire ; propterea non inscitum 
visum esse, eum potissumum digitum tali 
honori decorandum, qui continens et 
quasi connexus esse cum principatu 
cordis videretur. (Lib. x. 10.) Similar 
is the account of Macrobius, who is in- 
deed generally but an echo of Gellius. 
“T have found,” says he, “a certain 
nerve originating in the heart extend 
completely to the finger of the left 
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hand which is next the little finger, 
and terminate there, becoming con- 
nected with the other nerves of that 
finger.” Verum reperi nervum quen- 
dam de corde natum prorsus pergere 
usque ad digitum manum sinistre 
minimo proximum, et illic desinere 
implicatum ceteris ejusdem digiti 
nervis. 


THUMBS, 


But above all parts of the hand 
the thumb has been made the subject 
of most superstitions. Roman Ca- 
tholics generally cross themselves with 
the back of the thumb, and assign as a 
reason that it is the only part of the 
hand that can never participate in the 
perpetration of a guilty act; thus in 
grasping a knife or dagger, the back of 
the thumb never comes in contact with 
it; and in holding a cup or glass, or 
indeed in any ordinary employment of 
the hand, it is never used. This idea 
of the purity of the thumb seems to 
have been held by some ancient natious 
who employed it in making solemn en- 
gagements. Montaigne in his essays 
(Vol. 2. cap. 26.) quotes Tacitus’s ac- 
count of such a custom among some 
barbarian kings, who used to join their 
hands close together, and twisting their 
thumbs, strain them till the blood ap- 
peared at the end, and then prick them 
with some sharp instrument and suck 
them. Peculiar importance was at- 
tached to the thumb in the Levitical 
Law also. In the ritual, for the con- 
secration of priests, one of the cere- 
monies was to touch the thumb of the 
right hand with the blood of the offer- 
ing. “Then shalt thou take the ram 
and take of his blood, and put it upon 
the tip of the right ear of Aaron, and 
upon the tip of the right ear of his 
sons, and upon the thumb of their 
right hand, &c.” (Exod. xxix. 20.) 
In cleansing a leper the blood of the 
trespass offering and the oil were ap- 
plied in the same way. (Levit. xiv. 14. 
17.) It is not impossible that this 
use of the thumb in the Jewish law 
suggested to the Christians the prac- 
tice of crossing themselves with it 
instead of any of the fingers. 

But the preference of the thumb to 
the fingers, is not confined to religious 
observances. The small white marks 
which come upon the nails, are sup- 
poses to foretel that something will 

e given to the person on whose hand 
they appear; hence they are called 
“ gifts ;” and there is a common pro- 
verb— 
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“ A gifton the finger is sure to linger ; 

A gift on the thumb is sure to come.” 
There seem to have been some old 
English superstitions assigning a pro- 
phetic power to the thumbs, common 
in Shakespeare’s time. Thus the witch 
who foretels Macbeth’s arrival, says : 

** By the pricking of my thumbs 

Something wicked this way comes.” 
Act 1, Scene 1, 
They were deemed valuable in in- 
cantations also, as we may conclude 
from the importance which one witch 
attaches to the acquisition of a pilot's 
thumb in the same play. 
* Ist witch, Look what I have. 
2nd witch. Show me, show me. 
lst witch, Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 
Wrecked as homeward he did 
come.” 
Act 1, Scene 3, 


The Roman method of expressing 
dislike or approbation in the circus, 
with their thumbs, is well known ; and 
has cost commentators much trouble 
to find a reason for it. Both Horace 
and Juvenal allude to it. The former 
to the use of the thumbs in expressing 
approval— 

« ——-Utroque tuum laudabit pollice ludum.” 

Ep. lib, 1 xviii, 66. 

“Will praise your game with both 
his thumbs.” Juvenal to their use in 
condemnation— 

“ —-Et verso pollice vulgus 


Quemlibet occidunt populariter,” 
Sat. di. 35. 


“ And put to death whoever the rab- 
ble by turning their thumbs condemn.” 
The most probable account of the 
origin of this practice is given by 
those who trace it to the ancient milita- 
ry punishment of cutting off the thumbs. 
The Israelites inflicted this penalty 
on Adonibezek, who had himself treat- 
ed in the same manner seventy 
other kings. (Judges, i. 7.) The Athe- 
nians punished the Aiginetans in the 
same manner. The penalty was evi- 
dently selected because it effectually 
muaims the hand and prevents the suf- 
ferer from ever bearing arms atter- 
wards, 
DROWNED BODIES. 

Pliny affirms, that dead women, 
when they rise to the surface after 
submersion, always float on their faces; 
this he fancifully supposes to arise from 
a sense of delicacy and propriety, and 
to be a “concession of nature to the 
modesty of the sex ;” veluti pudori 
defunctarum parcente natura. Crooke, 
in his Microcosmographia, a curious 
medical work, published in London, 
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A.D. 1651, acquiesces in this opinion 
of Pliny, adding at the same time 
some physical reasons. It was also an 
opinion of the old physicians, that the 
bodies of both sexes remained under 
water for nine days, and then only rose 
when the gall burst. This is one of 
the “vulgar errors” combated by 
Brown, who truly says that it arises 
from the putrefaction of the parts 
which become, in that state, light and 
buoyant, “like addled eggs ;” and that 
those who are fattest float soonest for 
that reason. He tried various experi- 
ments by taking out the gull of inferior 
animals, and immersing their bodies in 
water, yet they did not rise. It is still, 
however, a “ vulgar error” of the lower 
orders in Ireland, both that the body 
will not rise till the ninth day, and 
that then it is in consequence of the 
breaking of the gall bladder. The 
belief that the corpses of men and 
of women float in different positions is 
also common. 
BEES, 

Among the singular properties of 
bees is that susceptibility of metallic 
sounds, by which they are so easily at- 
tracted. Virgil, in his last Georgic, di- 
rects us, as a means of making them 
swarm, “to raise a din and shake the 
cymbals” 

“ Tinnitus cie, et matris quate cymbala circum.” 
Georg, 4, 64. 

He even supposes that the insects 
themselves imitate these sounds, as a 
warlike excitement in their mutual 
combats. 


os Namque morantes 


Martius ille eris rauci canor increpat, et vox 
Auditur fractos sonitus imitata tubarum,” 
Georg. 4.72. 

« With shouts the cowards courage they excite 
And martial clangours call them out to fight 
With hoarse alarms the hollow camp rebounds 
That imitate the trumpet’s martial sounds.” 

Dryden's Trans. 
The ancient writers on agriculture, are 
not agreed whether this excitement 
arises from fear or joy ; some say the 
former, and others with equal vehe- 
mence assert the latter, which is the 
most probable, as they always follow 
the sound. This is one of the early 
and common observations of nature, 
which cou'd not fail to arrest the at- 
tention, and the peasants of every coun- 
try, who have never heard of Pliny or 

Columella, collect their skillets and 

kettles, or whatever brass or other me- 

tallic implements they possess, to make 

a din and clatter, when the bees are 

about to swarm. But this instinct 
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sometimes gives rise to a curious, and 
apparently preternatural circumstance. 
It has been observed that bees, in the 
season, generally prefer swarming just 
before prayers on a Sunday, and set off 
as if with an intention of going to 
church, and are sometimes found clus- 
tered in the steeple. This church- 
going propensity of bees is easily ac- 
counted for, by the ringing of the bells 
when they were about to leave the 
hive. We know a clergyman in Ire- 
land, who has been frequently applied 
to for permission to hive bees on 
a Sunday, which were attracted to 
the church just as the service was be- 
ginning. 

This circumstance is not regarded in 
Ireland as particularly ominous of evil ; 
not so ut Rome. The swarming of 
bees in a temple was regarded as a 
most alarming prodigy, and classed by 
Juvenal with preguant mules, and fishes 
dug up in dry ground, or, what he thinks 
equally uncommon, an honest man. 

Sollicitus tanquam lapides effuderit imber 

Examenve apium longa consederat uva. 

Sat. xiii. 
As if a swarm of bees together clung, 
Down from the capitol thick clustering hung. 
Gifford’s Trans. 

This prodigy did excite serious alarm, 
according to Tacitus, (Ann. xii. 64,) 
in the reign of Claudius, and the elder 
Pliny has left some remarks on the 
subject, which shew that he, too, 
thought it ominous. “ Bees,” says he, 
“disclose what is to happen in pub- 
lic and private, frequently the forerun- 
ners of important events, whena swarm 
forms a cluster in a house or temple. 
They lit on the lips of the infant Plato, 
even then foretelling the sweetness 
of his fascinating eloquence. They 
swarmed in the camp of the general 
Drusus, when he fought at Arbalo, 
where he was signally successful, in 
contradiction to the prophecies of the 
Haruspices, who think that a calami- 
tous event is portended by them.” 
Apes ostenta facient privata et pub- 
lica, uva dependente in domibus tem- 
plisve seepe expiata magnis eveatibus 
sedere in ore infantis Platonis, tunc 
etiam suavitatem illam predulcis elo- 

uii portendentes sedere in eastr.s 
Drusi Imp. cum prosperrime pugna- 
tum apud Arbalonem est, huadqua- 
quam haruspicum conjectura qui dirum 
id ostentum existimant.— Lid. ix. 17. 
CHARMS AND ANTIDOTES. 

There isa great variety of charms 
in use, among different nations, and 
their efficaey in remedying the evils 
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for which they are used, is, in general, 
much more implicitly relied on by the 
ignorant, than the more philosophic, 
but less imposing means which science 
has invented for the same purposes.— 
Of the attachment of the Africans to 
charms, one instance, remarkable for 
the curious means adopted to secure its 
efficacy is recorded by Mungo Park. 
A man requested him to give him some 
one of those charms that were, he sup- 
posed, in use among his own country- 
men. Park could think of nothing 
better than the Lord’s Prayer, which 
he accordingly wrote out, and gave the 
man a copy of it, who, being deter- 
mined to apply itin the most effectual 
manner, carefully washed off all the 
writing, and then swallowed the water 
he had used in doing so. Charms, si- 
milar to that accidentally selected by 
Park, are in common use among the 
Irish, though they do not apply them 
in the same manner as his African ap- 
plicant. It is usual to hang round the 
necks of children, a verse of the Bible, 
sewed up ina little bag, and blessed by 
the priest. This is called a “ Gospel,” 
or “Agnus Dei,” and is supposed to 
possess numerous virtues; among others, 
effectually protecting the wearer from 
the power of the fairies, who might 
otherwise steal him away. This, 
though almost always worn by chil- 
dren, is seldom, if ever, used by a 
grown-up person. The Romans in 
imitation of the Etrurians, used, in 
exactly the same manner, to hang a 
little ornament round the necks of chil- 
dren, which, when they reached the 
age of seventeen, was laid aside, as an 
offering to the Lares. What this orna- 
ment, which they called a bulla, was, is 
a question among the learned to the pre- 
sent day ; some maintaining that it was a 
little hollow drop or globule, as its name 
seems to indicate ; others, that it wasa 
ring ; Macrobius says it was a heart ; 
Plutarch, a crescent. The ooject for 
which it was worn, is as much dis- 
puted as its shape ; those who think it 
was a hollow drop, say it was indica- 
tive of human fragility ; the advocates 
of Macrobius’ opinion that it was an 
incentive to virtue; while others, 
with the scholiast on Juvenal, think it 
was a badge of liberty, and worn only 
by freemen. It is not improbable that 
it was like our “ Agnus Dei,” supposed 
to protect the child from harm. But 
whether intended for the same purpose 
or not, all commentators agree in two 
particulars, in which it resembles the 
{rish “Gospel ;” it was used by the 


young, and was regarded as something 
sacred and connected with religion. In 
early times, the use of these bulle was 
confined to the rich, and afterwards, 
when the poor, too, began to wear them, 
they had them made of different mate- 
rials ; the rich, of gold ; the poor, of 
leather ; thus Juvenal— 


Etruscum puero si contigit aurum 
Vel nodus tantum et signum de paupere loro. 
Sat. v. 
‘Whose fortune was to wear 
The golden boss; nay, to whose humbler lot 
The poor man’s ensign fell, the leathern knot. 
Madden's Trans, 


But charms are often used in Ire- 
land, not only as prophylactics, but as 
medicines and antidotes ; some of these 
‘*cures” are compounded of sufficiently 
strange materials. From many in- 
stances, which we have known, we se- 
lect one example. Ina village, near 
Dublin, a poor shoemaker applied to a 
family of our acquaintance, for permis- 
sion to catch their cat, which he had 
heard was a black one. He said, his 
mother had got the “ wild-fire,” and 
that the best, indeed the only cure 
known, was, nine drops of blood from 
the tail of a black cat, mixed up with 
a little burned straw. As the man was 
in great alarm about his mother, and as 
it was vain to endeavour to reason him 
out of his opinion, so that some cat 
must eventually suffer, he was allowed 
to catch the one he asked for. Fortu- 
nately for her, however, she was dis- 
covered to have a grey spot on her leg, 
which entirely destroyed the efficacy 
of her blood. The man went away 
very disconsolate, saying, he did not 
know where to find a purely black cat, 
as the only one in the village had not 
a spud of tail remaining, large enough 
to produce the requisite nine drops. 
Absurd as this application of cat’s 
blood may seem, it has a parallel, if 
possible, more absurd, in the serious 
writings of many learned Romans. 
Aulus Gellius tells us, that the blood 
of ducks fed in Pontus, has the power 
of expelling all poisons, and is there- 
fore, an infallible antidote. He devotes 
a chapter too long to quote, to this 
subject, and adds that it was an ingre- 
dient in Mithridates’ famous medicine. 
(Noct. Att. Lib. xvii. 16.) This quality 
of a Pontic duck’s blood is mentioned 
by Pliny also, (Nat. Hist. xxix. 5.) and 
Dioscorides. Indeed, if any one had 
the patience to read through the list of 
extraordinary remedies given by the 
latter, and his laborious commentator, 
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Matthiolus, many of them borrowed 
from the Romans and Greeks, he would 
find several infinitely more absurd and 
extravagant than the cat’s blood and 
straw, or any other of our Irish “ cures.” 
Of the many receipts that have been 
left, as the famous antidote of Mithri- 
dates, no two agree in almost any of 
the materials ; it is unnecessary to say 
they are all equally puerile and useless. 
One is remarkable, as Serenus Sammo- 
nius, says the receipt for it was found 
by Pompey when he seized the pro- 
perty of the unfortunate monarch. It 
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is equally innocent and simple, and is 
contained in two hexameter lines. 

Bis denas rute frondes, salis et breve granum, 

Juglandesque duas, totidem cum corpore ficus. 

This mixture of “twenty leaves of 
rue, a little salt, two walnuts, and as 
many figs,” was to be taken every mor- 
ning wita a little wine. It is worth re- 
marking that the learned Sammonius, 
in recording this distich in the lan- 
guage of modern medical prescriptions, 
as Mithridates’ own composition, for- 
gets that he was an Asiatic, and did 
not speak Latin. 
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CHAP. V.—MR. DRUMMOND’S DOMICILIARY CIRCULAR. 


“ Should I be asked whether there is any necessity for spies in monarchies; my answer would be, that 


the usual practice of good princes is not to employ them. 


his duty to his prince. 


When a man obeys the laws he has discharged 


He ought at least to have his own house for an asylum, and the rest of his con. 


duct should be exempt from enquiry.” —Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws—Lib, 12, C, 23, 


“Tne Battle of the Diamond”—how 
few, even among the readers of our 
Magazine, could have conjectured but 
alittle month ago a meaning for these 
words ; how few among our country- 
men at large would have paused, or 
cared to enquire about them ; and now 
—the “ Memoranda,” in our conclud- 
ing pages, bear witness to their noto- 
riety and importance. It was one of 
the good things spoken, we believe, by 
Mr. Parsons, that he “never read a 
seditious libel until it had been pub- 
lished by the Attorney-General.” We 
have always acknowledged, with cer- 
tain necessary qualifications, that the 
wisdom of this expression is not less 
remarkable than its wit; and we are 
not influenced to change our opinion 
by seeing how successful, whatever 
may have been its design, our “ pacifi- 
cating” government has been, in bring- 
ing “the Battle of the Diamond,” into 
fashion. Had it not been for such 
success, we should have been well 
content to let the name of the conflict 
“sleep in the shade” of its oblivion. 
We should not have broken in upon 
the order of our course to make a 
place for it; and when, in the regular 
progress of our narrative, we ap- 
proached the melancholy contention, 
we should have glanced with a sad but 
transient regard upon the monument 
that such a thing had been, and have 
so constructed our “commemoration” as 
to leave unawakened the acrimonious 
remembrances with which it had once 
been associated. 


We are constrained by the ill-ad- 
vised officiousness of the government 
inquisition to change our purpose ; 
and in justice to ourselves, (to apologise 
for a departure from the order of our 
narrative, and for a somewhat dispro- 
portionate space allotted to the inci- 
dents we are forced prematurely to 
notice,) we must beg leave to place on 
record a statement of the circumstances 
which have caused us to alter the de- 
signed arrangement of our narrative, 
and to postpone for comparatively re- 
cent occurrences, events of earlier date, 
and certainly not less importance. The 
facts we shall state as briefly as a re- 
gard for distinctness wil] permit. 

The election for the county Armagh 
was held on the 7th of August ; and, 
on that day, Colonel Verner, one (our 
readers do not require to be informed) 
of the returned members, entertained 
a large party of his friends at dinner. 
The Newry Telegraph of the 10th 
contained a notice of the entertain- 
ment, and a report of speeches de- 
livered, and toasts given during the 
evening. With a discretion, however, 
for which that ably-conducted paper 
should be commended, it had the pre- 
caution to intimate, that the dinner 
was ee ees observing that “it 
was provided by Colonel Verner,” and 
that the guests “were invited.” On 
the 22nd of the month, the Under 
Secretary, Mr. Drummond, addressed 
to each of the magistrates whose 
names appeared in the list of gentle- 
men invited to partake of the gallant 
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colonel’s hospitality, a circular letter 
which will be found among our “ Memo- 
randa.” 

And here, in the outset, we wish to 
state distinctly, that we do not con- 
cern ourselves with the question 
whether the toast which has given rise 
to a correspondence so full of interest, 
and has drawn such consequences in 
its train, was, or was not pledged at the 
Armagh dinner. We think that a 
very undue importance has been given 
to the matter by the enquiries insti- 
tuted by our government. We con- 
fess that we ourselves have heard the 
toast more than once; but we most 
solemnly asseverate that we have 
never known it to produce or to reveal 
a bigoted or intolerant spirit. We 
never heard an acrimonious expression 
respecting any portion of the people of 
this country follow it; but have heard 
the “ Battle of the Diamond,” described 
as an event which became an occasion 
of securing protection to all loyal sub- 
jects of every denomination—Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants—as an 
event which put a stop to a series of 
“lawless and disgraceful conflicts,” and 
rescued the county of Armagh from 
“the mercy of an ungovernable mob.” 
We are perfectly well assured that if 
Lord Mulgrave and his secretaries 
were present, as we have been, when 
the toast of the Diamond was given and 
responded to, they would hear a state- 
ment so much in the spirit of peace and 
good will—so strongly condemnatory of 
every thing “lawless and disgraceful” 
—so thankful for deliverance from a 
state of things “in which the country 
was placed at the mercy of an ungo- 
vernable mob,” that they would acknow- 
ledge, in the parties who commemorated 
the battle, men, whose principles and 
purposes were such asthey have express- 
ed themselves ; and would learn that the 
difference between their respective opi- 
nions was occasioned solely by the dif- 
ferent media in which the same object 
was seen—one party looking, directly, 
at matters, which were seen by his 
Excellency to disadvantage, through a 
medium in which they became inverted. 
We are not defending or apologising 
for a toast which we never heard given 
except in good feeling—a feeling of 
gratitude and thankfulness, and free 
from the slightest asperity towards any 
creature that breathes. We are merely 
noticing our purpose to abstain from 
the enquiry, as a matter of slight 
consequence, whether it was given, 
and to place on record our opi- 


nion, that if there was any thing 
evil to be apprehended from it, the 
notice and the misrepresentation of 
the parties who have fixed it before 
the public are the cause. We turn 
from the toast, and address ourselves 
to the Circular. 

But, before we enter upon the sub- 
stance of that remarkable document, 
we think it right to advert to the cir- 
cumstances under which the Irish go- 
vernment thought proper, for so many 
days, to withhold it. 

The “ Circular,” it will be observed, 
was deferred until August 22nd ; and 
as there are many who might not 
find, in the wisdom or beauty of the 
composition, a sufficient explanation of 
the delay, the Secretary very ingeni- 
ously contrived a diversion, by hitch- 
ing a little enigma into a parenthesis, 
and insinuating that this interpolated 
Crux contained a solution for the more 
apparent difficulty. ‘ Now that the 
elections are all terminated” is the 
riddle from which we are to find an 
answer for “ Dublin Castle, August 
22nd,” the mystery upon which it is 
attendant. While the elections were 
in progress, his Excellency would not 
require gentlemen, on the bare autlio- 
7 of a newspaper paragraph, to de- 
tail what may have occurred at a pri- 
vate dinner-table ; when “ the elections 
were all terminated” he thonght it fit 
or necessary to set up, as he has,in Mr. 
Drummond's letter, the precedent for 
instituting such enquiries, or, as we 
should more properly say, for a revival 
of the practice. 

Now this is all very clear and: dis- 
tinct ; but it is not quite satisfactory. 
The substituted difficulty is a source 
of much more solicitude than that 
which it professedly explains. Had 
we been left to ourselves, we might 
have accounted for the tardiness of the 
under secretary’s epistle, on grounds 
which should cause it to be regarded 
as, at the worst, a mere irregularity. 
The paragraph in the newspaper 
might have, for some time, escaped the 
vigilance of his Excellency’s informers. 
Accident, inadvertence, dilatoriness, 
for once, misplaced; any, or all of 
these causes combined, might have 
served to explain, why an occasion of 
affronting conservative gentlemen was 
left for ten days unemployed against 
them ; but the circular, which teaches 
that such charitable attempts to solve 
the difficulty of its date, “shall not 
serve,” has instructed us, also, that the 
compilers of it thought some solution 
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necessary, and has, thus, imposed upon 
us the perplexing task of endeavouring 
to explain the explanation they have 
offered. 

After all our labours, we are forced 
to confess, we cannot do it. “ Now 
that the elections are all terminated.” 
While they were in progress, it would 
have been either inconvenient or 
wrong to propose the question in the 
circular. As poor Doctor Quail used 
to say—“the question recurs again.” 
Why would it be inconvenient or 
wrong? Which of the two would it 
be? Was it inconvenient? Are we 
to understand that the faculties of go- 
vernment were so intently busy in the 
contests which some elections pro- 
voked, that such incidents as those 
noticed in the circular could not be 
thought of until the elections were all 
over? Was the government too la- 
boriously engaged to have time for 
enquiry into the Armagh dinner? Or 
—was it wrong? Was it either unjust 
or inexpedient? Unjust? Is it unjust 
during the season of a general election 
to require that gentlemen shall betray 
the confidence of the private dinner- 
table; and is it only “until all the 
elections are terminated,” that there is 
injustice in such an inquisition? Can 
any rule or principle be cited which 
recognises domestic espionage as a 
lawful department of the Irish go- 
vernment, at all times, except the 
period during which elections are in 
progress? Or was there any thing 
peculiar in the toast respecting which 
Mr. Drummond’s circular was written, 
which placed it out of the reach of en- 
quiry until the 22nd of August, and 
then rendered a scrutiny proper? Was 
the enquiry inexpedient? Did the 
advisers of his Excellency think, that 
while election returns were pending, 
it would harm more the cause which 
supports them, to issue official inter- 
rogatories respecting a toast at a pri- 
vate dinner, than their gross misrepre- 
sentation of the toast could harm their 
adversaries? And are we to under- 
stand by the “ Now,” &c. that, the 
result of the election contests having 
shown them the hopelessness of their 
condition, they have adopted the des- 
perate resolve to run a muck against 
all the privileges of our free constitu- 
tion and all conventional proprieties ? 
“ We are weary of conjectures.” 

So, we are fully persuaded, is our 
reader. Instead, therefore, of prose- 
cuting questions or conjectures, we 
shall notice some matters, connected 
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with the circumstances under which 
the Secretary’s “epistle inquisitory” 
reached its destination, which we con- 
ceive not unworthy of attention. 

It appears, from Colonel Verner’s 
reply, that the circular did not reach his 
country residence until after his depar- 
ture for London. No doubt, had he 
been at his seat in Armagh, when he 
received the official mission, he would 
have communicated with such of his 
guests as were likely to have been 
favoured by the government with a 
similar attention, and have taken coun- 
sel with them how they should re- 
ply to a letter for which their habits 
as gentlemen, and their experience as 
magistrates, even in these latter days, 
could not have prepared them. As 
matters have turned out, we are well 
pleased that the letter was so timed as 
to escape the judgment which such a 
conference might have produced. It 
provoked the high-minded protest of 
Mr. Synnot against the principle in 
which its leading questionwas conceived ; 
it called forth the frank and soldierly 
declaration of Sir Thomas Molyneux, 
the most competent witness now living, 
that all its important statements were 
untrue ; it brought down upon its con- 
trivers the full exposure and the scorn- 
ful castigation visited upon them b 
Colonel Verner ; and it rendered all 
these rebukes the more galling and 
effective, by causing them to be ad- 
ministered without anyfother concert 
or correspondence than that subsisting 
in the sympathies which bind gentle- 
men together in a fraternity of honor. 
But while we notice, thus, the humili- 
ation to which the promoters of an 
unconstitutional enquiry became sub- 
jected by the date of their epistle, we 
should remember also the protection 
it afforded them; from the reproof, 
namely, which, after mutual consulta- 
tion, the offended magistrates might 
have felt it their duty to pronounce on 
all parties engaged in so arbitrary and 
unprecedented a procedure. We have 
no authority for saying that the post- 
ponement of the circular was designed 
to ensure such protection. We have 
no knowledge of Lord Mulgrave, or 
his advisers, or instruments, to justify 
us in alleging that any of them could 
be influenced by so disreputable a mo- 
tive. But we hold it of essential mo- 
ment to remind the reader, that the 
secretary’s circular was timed well 
enough not to-find Colonel Verner at 
home ; and we feel it necessary to 
place upon record the fact, -which 
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should not be left out of considera- 
tion in solving the problem of the 
delay, that the intention of the honor- 
able member to remain, in consequence 
of domestic reasons, but a very few 
days in Ireland, was thoroughly known, 
even before the date of his election, 
among his friends and acquaintances, 
both in Dublin und in the country. 
Under ordinary circumstances, we 
would not ascribe so much importance 
to the date of a letter or the incidents 
which made it of consequence. For 
the almost jealous carefulness with 
which we are disposed to examine the 
missive now wahen consideration, we 
think we have a reason; the reader 
shall judge whether it is one which he 
would pronounce sufficient. Upon the 
rivate life of the gentleman to whom 
it was addressed “too late,” the Irish 
government, by, at least, one of its 
acts, encouraged (whether designedly 
or not, we have no means of knowing) 
a system of espial. It is a fact, that 
a chief constable of police thought 
proper to report, officially, that a bon- 
fire was lighted at Colonel Verner’s 
door, and that his labourers were re- 
galed with the wholesome beverage of 
good ale, on a rumour reaching the 
country, that Lord Grey had resigned 
office, and that the Duke of Welling- 
ton was appointed prime minister. It 
is a fact, that this incident was reported, 
not because of any breach of the peace 
which had sprung out of it, or was 
apprehended fromit, but forthe* avowed 
purpose of proving that Colonel Verner 
was not A SUPPORTER OF LorD GreEy’s 
GOVERNMENT. It is. a fact, which 
should be told, in order to do the 
noble lord’s government no more than 
justice, that it does not appear to have 
rewarded the purveyor of this uncon- 
stitutional intelligence. It is a fact, 
that the neglected official, on submit- 
ting certain of his “ reports” to a par- 
liamentary committee in 1835, (when 
Lord Melbourne was in the place of 
Earl Grey, and Lord Mulgrave was 
called “ Governor of Ireland,”) thought 
it expedient to make public the proofs 
of his diligence in exploring the pri- 
vate life of Colonel Verner, and de- 
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tecting his political predilections ; and 
it is a fact, that the individual who had 
thus distinguished himself by his zeal 
for Earl Grey, (and, so long as the 
noble Earl retained office, had found 
virtue its own reward,) met with a re- 
compense more in the taste of the age 
from Lord Mulgrave, in his elevation 
from the condition of a constable of 
police, to the well-endowed dignity of 
a stipendiary magistrate. These are 
all facts ; we doubt whether it is cre- 
ditable to the conservative gentry of 
either Ireland or England, to have 
left us the task of disinterring the 
principal of them from the sepulchral 
volumes in which they have been 
these two years buried. They are our 
justification for being careful, almost to 
jealousy and suspicion, in examining 
Mr. Drummond's statepaper. It has 
been ascertained that the private life 
of Colonel Verner was subjected to 
constabulary surveillance ; and that 
the official by whom this delicate duty 
had been executed, received high pro- 
motion from Lord Mulgrave. The 
circumstances of his advancement were 
not such as to deter watchful and zea- 
lous aspirants from imitating his exam- 
ple. It is certainly not uncharitable to 
assume, that agovernment, which would 
promote bearers of reports like that 
we have noticed, is not invincibly re- 
luctant to employ them ; and it might, 
accordingly, not be irrational to con- 
jecture, that the under secretary at the 
castle received his directions to write 
the circular, when (and not before) the 
interlocutor of the spies, if there be 
such an official in existence, had ascer- 
tained, that the missive might be safely 
dispatched, inasmuch as the person 
most called upon to reply by an elffec- 
tual rebuke had left, or should have 
left, the country, before it could over- 
take him. 

Perhaps we have given to this com- 
paratively trivial matter more impor- 
tance that it deserves. Perhaps we 
have lessened the weight of things 
really important by exhibiting them in 
connection with it. Let the reader, if 
he please, censure our defects ; but let 
him give the topics exhibited to him 


* « As to Colonel Verner’s wishes to oppose and embarrass the government, I feel 
it my duty to state the following cirqumstance, which I can have proved at any time 
when called on, and which took place during my absence on duty from this district ; 
namely, that on the night the intelligence reached this part of the country as to Earl 
Grey’s resignation, he (Colonel Verner) assembled the Orangemen of the neighbour- 
hood to celebrate the event AT HI8 OWN HOUSE, in front of which he had an immense 
bonfire erected,” &c. &c.—Report of Captain David Duff. Commitlee on Orange 
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the benefit of his correction. It may be 
a slight matter that the letter of the 
under secretary did not bear an earlier 
date ; but it is not a slight matter to 
find that the government, which ad- 
vanced to high station the constable 
who made the private life and opinions 
of a country gentleman the subject of 
an official report, is the same which 
demands of gentlemen assembled at a 
private dinner-table, that they shall 
answer questions, such as (within the 
memory, certainly of living men) no 
preceding government had been so 
rash as to propose.—Gentlemen of 
Ireland, we warn you to be careful in 
your conversation, and watchful that 
your most secret concerns and pur- 
poses are not treacherously and rudely 
investigated. We cannot convince 
you by proofs that you have spies in 
your household; but when you see 
that the public money was paid for 
the time and talents of the stipen- 
diary who exhibited, as the return for 
his wages, evidence that a certain gen- 
tleman, however obedient and respect- 
ful he may have been to the laws, 
was not favourable to Lord Grey's ad- 
ministration, you cannot, surely, assign 
any reason why your opinions, too, 
may not be explored and denounced. 
You know that men of mighty influ- 
ence are of the party which holds no 
secret sacred if it would promote their 
views to make it public. You know 
something of the treacherous artifices 
by which private letters have been 
purloined, and of the purposes to which 
they have been nade subservient ; and 
when vou see that the government of 
the country condescends to act in a 
manner by which men engaged in the 
most scandalous practices might, how- 
ever erroneously, imagine themselves 
countenanced—let the spectacle warn 
you, that you must become very cau- 
tious in whom you will place trust, or, 
rather, let it warn you to become so 
circumspect in all your words and ac- 
tions, that the inventive malice of your 
most unscrupulous enemies shall seek 
in vain for an occasion to asperse you. 

We have been hurried into this ad- 
nonition without design, almost with- 
out our own observation; but it is 
written, and we will not blot it out. We 
repeat, that the conservative gontey of 
Ireland should persuade themselves 
that no place is private to them, and 
should conform to the new necessities 
of their condition by encreased watch- 
fulness and restraint, by not only ab- 
staining as they uniformly have from 
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every act and observation in itself 
offensive ; Lut from all such allusions 
as, because of being imperfectly un- 
derstood, are more obnoxious to the 
danger of malicious misrepresentation. 

Whether the toast to which the 
Irish government has been so careful 
to direct public attention, is one of 
those matters to which our admonitory 
strictures should be applied, we need 
scarcely pronounce an opinion. The 
spirit by which our publication is in- 
formed and pervaded, renders it unne- 
cessary for us to declare, that, while we 
would have every great deliverance, 
national and individual, reverently 
and affectionately commemorated, we 
would allow of no manifestations de- 
signed or calculated to keep alive jea- 
lousies which ought to be renounced, 
or to exasperate acrimonious feelings, 
Our narrative respecting the Battle of 
the Diamond must be read, before our 
opinion, as to the toast, is thoroughly 
intelligible. But without determining 
on this matter, we can discuss the con- 
duct of the Irish government. 

Lord Mulgrave assumes that the 
appearance of a paragraph in a news- 
paper authorises him to enquire into 
the secrets of a private dinner-table. 
If his Excellency’s assumption be cor- 
rect, there is no longer any privacy in 
domestic life. Let it be admitted, that 
a@ newspaper assertion, respecting a 
company or an individual, empowers 
the functionaries of government to 
propose questions which may be in 
their form insulting, and in their drift 
inquisitorial ; and the most retiring in- 
dividuals or families may, all at once, 
be dragged into a most painful publi- 
city, and harassed by most vexatious 
interrogatories. The adoption of such 
a canon of civil government, would, 
no doubt, be very profitable to the 
gentlemen of the press. Whenever 
the humblest subordinate of a news- 
paper establishment thinks proper to 
indulge his spleen, or perhaps to pre- 
pare for levying tribute, he has no 
more to do than to inseit in a nook 
of the paper which neither proprietor 
nor editor ever observe, some false re- 
port respecting a dinner which had 
already been chronicled in the* court 
intelligence ; and, instantly, every indi- 
vidual of the company becomes sub- 
jected to the rigors of the govern- 
ment inquisition. We will imagine a 
case which shall render these appre- 
hensions of ours more easily under- 
stood. A paragraph appears, let it 
be supposed, in the Piloé or Freeman, 
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describing, professedly to the credit of 
Lord C , or Mr, S——, or Mr. 
O’'C —, the splendor of an enter- 
tainment given at the house of one or 
other of these honorable personages, 
and adding that a toast such as “the 
Abolition of Tithes,’ or “ Repeal of 
the Union,” had been given, or a senti- 
ment had been expressed favorable to 
either of these experiments. In the 
morning after, such a report is noticed 
to the Secretary by perhaps the indivi- 
dual who had, for his own vile ends, 
prepared it—a letter is written accord- 
ing to the formulary of Secretary Drum- 
mond—“ It appearing in the Pilot, &c. 
&c., Lam directed by his Excellency 
to desire that you will inform him 
whether it can be possible that you 
were a party to the approval of a frau- 
duient or treasonable design which had 
caused much of the blood of your 
fellow subjects to be shed, and which 
had, when attempted to be put in exe- 
cution, placed large districts of your 
country at the mercy of an ungovern- 
able mob.” We have no doubt, that 
if his Excellency will direct the files 
of the Dublin or of any provincial 
newspapers to be searched, he will 
discover ample authority for writing 
such a letter as we have suggested, and 
this, too, without violating what used 
to be ealled the privileges of private 
society. We wish the advisers of Lord 
Mulgrave may induce him to adopt 
our half-insinuated suggestion ; it would 
give us pleasure to comment upon the 
answers which the new circular would 
have the effect of eliciting. 

But time is too precious to waste 
upon speculations like these. We 
must return to our subject. To as- 
sume, as Lord Mulgrave does, that a 
newspaper paragraph authorises him 
to demand that the secrets of domestic 
or social life shall be laid open to him, 
is to assume that he may make such a 
demand without a newspaper sanction, 
and to convert the chambers of Dublin 
Castle, not into whispering galleries, 
but into the convolutions of a Dyoni- 
sian ear, into which the secrets of 
every saloon in the country shall be 
poured at his Excellency’s bidding. 
The consequence of such a change, (for 
surely it is a marvellous change,) in 
the principle on which our government 
is to be conducted, will be, if due 
precautions are not taken, a corres- 
ponding alteration in the character of 
all public functionaries, and a com- 
plete separation between the obse- 
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quious ministers of the Viceroy’s will, 
and the independent gentlemen with 
whom various officers under the crown 
have heretofore associated. Every 
magistrate will henceforth be regarded 
as a “feeler” for the Mulgrave dynasty 
—a secret-sucker for the Dominicans 
of the Castle—and will be rooted out 
from any society which his parasitic 

resence tends to render unwholesome. 

fen of much influence and indirect 
purposes will cooperate with the ten- 
dency to make this change in our so- 
cial relations, and will employ them- 
selves (not so openly, but far more se- 
riously than we once knew a lively and 
agreeable person to be engaged in a 
search for some body “ugly enough to 
be a governess,”) in endeavours to ob- 
tain proposals from gentlemen “mean 
enough to serve as magistrates.” If 
it be required of justices of the peace 
to betray secrets—not at the com- 
mand of religious principle—not in 
obedience to the laws—but at the 
dictation of any viceroy and his infor- 
mers, or his instruments—there is no 
longer any freedom of opinion in 
private life, nor can honor be found 
compatible with the duties of employ- 
ment under the Sovereign. 

There is a ground of objection in 
point of form also to the late Circular, 
which ought not to be overlooked. We 
believe the ordinary (certainly the 
courteous) practice of government, in 
addressing its interrogatories, is to en- 
quire whether the report which had 
called for investigation was correct ; 
and if it were, whether a satisfactory 
explanation could be given. We be- 
lieve also, that there is no modern in- 
stance on record in which this decorous 
and constitutional form of enquiry has 
been so flagrantly disregarded, as in 
the queries addressed to Col. Verner 
and his guests, in which it is assumed 
that explanation is impossible, in which 
too, after a very plain intimation that a 
certain act would be most disgraceful, 
magistrates are asked had they been 
guilty of it. All men know that, in 
ordinary life, questions which, properly 
and plainly put, a gentleman will rea- 
dily answer, by being accompanied 
with uncourteous comments, may be 
rendered insults to which it is exceed- 
ingly mortifying to return a direct re- 
ply. We are very sorry to see station 
abused to the unworthy office of pro- 
posing such offensive queries, and can- 
not avoid complaining that the same 
courtesy which dictated the inquiry 
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to Papineau,* on the occasion of his 
recent insurrectionary resolutions, had 
not been admitted into council when 
Mr. Secretary Drummond’s letter was 
constructed. If an enemy wished to 
degrade the magistracy of Ireland, he 
could scarcely devise a process more 
to his purpos¢, than to let the public 
see that the Irish government could 
sanction such a form of interrogatory 
as that by which they were, we must 
say, most grossly and most wantonly 
affronted. 

But—to return to the substantial 
matters of the domiciliary investigation 
—what will the effect of these things 
be? How will the circular be followed 
up ? Shall we see Col. Verner deprived 
of the commission of the peace? If 
we do, we see a precedent set up for 
the removal of any incorruptible and 
high-spirited magistrate. An epistle 
comes to him, not “from Caprea,” but 
the Castle, proposing a question to 
which it is the opinion of every man of 
honor he should not vouchsafe an 
answer. He acts as was anticipated 
from his character ; and he is declared 
unfit to be a magistrate under the go- 
vernment which would make “ every 
Irishman’s ‘ouse” Lord Mulgrave’s 
“castle.” So much for the magistracy 
existent and expected. 

There is another point of view in 
which the Circular and its conse- 
quences may be worthy of a brief re- 
gard. 

It is well known that the Irish people 
are represented as susceptible of no 
impression stronger than of hatred to- 
wards the class of persons whom they 


call spies and informers. Indeed, so 
marked is the detestation with which 
the practices of these obnoxious in- 
dividuals is regarded, .that plans of 
robbery and assassination have been 
composedly debated in public rooms, 
with little apprehension of betrayal. 
Now, supposing that the magistrates 
who are deprived of the commis- 
sion, are those who refuse, as the 
people would express it, to turn in- 
formers against their companions, and 
that the magisterial bench is henceforth 
reserved for men whose acceptance of 
office stamps them as the “stags,” (such 
is one of the rude names given by the 
poorer classes to the men who be- 
tray secrets for gain or from fear,) 
of the Lord Lieutenant for the time 
being, it will be interesting to observe, 
whether, cherishing old prejudices, 
the people will form new attachments 
to the gentlemen with whose feelings 
they sympathise, or, retaining their an- 
cient friendships, will renounce the 
prejudices which might shake them, 
and adopt the maxim which conveni- 
ence recommends, to keep no secret 
longer than until legitimate authority 
requires that it be disclosed. Certainly 
we must do Lord Mulgrave’s advisers 
this justice—it is not their fault if the 
people of Ireland continue to think an 
informer odious. 

Are we to praise them for this? 
We shall be ready to award praise 
freely when we see our various officials 
not less alert in the endeavour to de- 
tect aud prevent what the laws of God 
and the country pronounce crime, than 
they are in exploring and discounte- 





Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, August 12. 


«* Sin—The attention of the Governor-in-Chief having lately been called to a 
report contained in the Vindicator newspaper of the 16th of May of the proceedings 
of a meeting held on the previous day at St. Laurent, in which you are stated to have 
taken an active part, and where resolutions were passed, some of which dis- 
tinctly recommend a violation of the laws, I am directed by his Excellency to call 
upon you, as one holding a commission in the militia, to state whether you were pre- 
sent at that meeting, and concurred in the resolutious there passed; and if so, lam 
to inquire whether you have any explanation to offer in this matter—I have, &c. 


“To Hon. L. J. Papineau, 
Major of the 3d Battalion Montreal Militia.” 


« S. Waxtcort, Civil Secretary. 


Montreal, August 14, 1837. 


Sir—The pretension of the Governor to question me respecting my conduct at 
St. Laurent, on the 15th of May last, is an impertinence which I repel with con- 


tempt and silence. 


« I, however, take up the pen merely to tell the Governor that it is false that any 
of the resolutions adopted at the meeting of the county of Montreal, recommended a 
violation of the laws, as, in his ignorance, he may believe, or as he, at least asserts, 


« Your obedient servant, 


* Samuel Walcott, Civil Secretary.” 
Vou, X. 


“L, J. Paprvgav. 
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nancing what they themselves regard 
as unacceptable opinion. We hear of 
young lawyers looking up to profes- 
sional advancement, in these days, as 
they did in evil times at Rome, by 
practices of public defamation. We 
hear of some to whom nature bas de- 
nied capacity for attaining eminence in 
the more boisterous department of the 
trade, addicting themselves to less ob- 
trusive practices, and whispering their 
way to fortune. We cannot praise the 
system which encourages arts like 
these, and which would counsel as- 
pirants to qualily for promotion by be- 
coming incapacitated to live in virtuous 
society. But if, having once set the 
tide of secret intelligence flowing, and 
given encouragement to the practice 
of public accusation, our government 
will endeavour to give the motion it 
has produced a new direction, so as 
that (not innocent though unwelcome 
opinions, but) crimes and criminal pur- 
poses shall be brought into view, and 
discouraged, and defeated, we shall be 
as little niggard of our praise to the 
present ruler of Ireland, whether he 
be Lord Mulgrave or Mr. O'Connell, 
as we should be to Lord Hadding- 
ton if he were mercifully restored to 
us. 

But as to the “ Circular” and its de- 


mand, The honorable poverty of our 
language in terms to denote the va- 
rieties of an informer’s trade seems to 
pronounce condemnation upon it. Our 
opinion is clear. If there had occurred 
atthe Armagh dinnerany thing contrary 
to religion, or to morals, or to law, 
every guest was bound to decry and 
denounce it. If the crown or its offi- 
cers saw ground for instituting a legal 
enquiry, and thought fit to summon 
every individual who was present at 
the dinner as a witness, the summons 
should be obeyed, and the truth should 
be fully spoken. If an individual, cog- 
nizant of any matter by which law 
was violated, or the good of society 
menaced, had been inadvertently left un- 
summoned, he should feel that duty had 
a claim upon him, and his testimony 
too, should be honestly spoken ; but 
if the caprice of a great officer of state, 
or the pernicious advice of one b 
whom he is enslaved or duped, dictate a 
rude question, to which no form of law 
gives authority, and to which no duty 
constrains to vouchsafe an answer, it 
is gratifying to have, among our gentry, 
individuals who can remember that pri- 
vate life has its privileges, and that those 
who are best qualified for enjoying or 
improving them, should be the fore- 
most in their defence. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE BATTLE OF THE DIAMOND. 


« A lawless and disgraceful conflict.”"— Mr. Drummond. 


*“ The day Lord Fitawilliam arrived, peace was proclaimed throughout all Ireland. The day he quitted 
it, she prepared for insurrection.”— Rise and Fail of the Irish Nation—Sir Jonah Barrington. 

“ On Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall in March, 1795, my father received a new proof of the affection and con. 
fidence of the Catholics, by their appointing him, in this precarious situation, to accompany the deputation 
which they sent to solicit from the monarch the continuance of his Lordship in the administration, and to 
draw the petition for this purpose, and the address to his Lordship On the ninth of April following, 
— his return, the trial and death of Jackson took place.”"—Life of T. W. Tone, by his Son, Vol. i. 

. 123. 

Pe Mr. Jackson was so pleased with this paper and its author, that he pressed him very strongly to go to 
France, and enforce in person its coutents.”—Pieces of lish History, /y T. A. Emmett 

** The force necessary may be not more than 20,000, nor less than 10,000 men. Supposing them 10,000— 
7,000 should land in the west, and having secured and fortified a landing-place, should advance into the 
middle of the country ; at the same time 3,000 should land immediately at the capital, and seize on all the 
stores, and such persons as might be troublesome. IN THAT EVENT THE NORTH WOULD RISE TO A MAN, 
—Statement of the situation of Ireland, found on Jackson's arrest, and written by Theobald Woulfe Tone. 


The above extracts will prepare the 
reader fur such details respecting the 
battle of the Diamond as we can now 
submit to him. They show, on an- 
thority not to be disputed, that Ireland 
was, according to the acknowledg- 
ments of Sir Jonah Barrington, pre- 
paring for insurrection when Lord 
Fitzwilliam was recalled, but they do 
not countenance the insinuation that, 
had the noble Earl been permitted to 
remain, insurrection would bave been 
prevented. On the contrary, they 
lutimate that the Fitzwilliam govern- 
ment would have rendered valuable 
services to the disaffected, iu leaving 


them at liberty to extend and strengthen 
their treasouable organization, Mr. 
‘Tone’s engagements show pretty clearly 
what was the condition aud prospects 
of the country, and what were the de- 
signs and wishes of his party. He had 
been engaged to write a statement of 
the condition of Ireland, for the pur- 
pose of induciug Frauce to invade it ; 
this undertaking he had accomplished. 
He was engaged then, and by parties 
cognizant of his previous performance, 
to assist in procuring a restoration of 
the convenient vice-royalty of Lord 
Fitzwilliam ; the assistance thus re- 
quired of him, to the best of his ability 
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he rendered. He was engaged also to 
enter into personal negociations with 
the French authorities, for the purpose 
of inducing them to send an army into 
Ireland ; and this duty also, at the cost 
of his life, he discharged zealously. 
We need, then, little other comment on 
Sir Jonah Barrington’s antithesis, than 
this—that the peace-proclaimers, who 
sent Woulfe Tone to bring back Lord 
Fitzwilliam, were the same parties who 
employed him, at the same time, to 
bring in also the armies of republican 
France. 

But these are considerations at pre- 
sent rather ont of place. At the fitting 
time we shall endeavour to do them 
justice. We must confine ourselves in 
this chapter to matters connected with 
the “lawless and disgraceful conflict,” 
in which the Protestants of Armagh 
had the incivility to defend themselves. 

The province of Ulster, according to 
the testimony cited from Mr. Woulfe 
Tone, who was rather better acquainted 
with its condition than Mr. Drummond 
appears to be with its history, had its 
treasonable organization so complete, 
that, in the event of an invasion, it was 
ready to rise in rebellion “ as one man.” 
The Roman Catholics of the province 
of Ulster were sworn into the fraternity 
of “ Defenders”—-very many members 
of dissenting congregations, as well as 
some persons belonging to the Esta- 
blished Church, were leagued as United 
Irishmen,—and considerable numbers 
from the humbler classes of the dis- 
senters were associated as Peep-of- 
day-boys. The Peep-of-day-boys 
and the Defenders were at feud. In 
due time we hope to satisfy the reader 
that, in [reland,contending factions may 
be subordinate to a common head, and 
subservient to the same purposes; but, 
for the preseut, we shall apply our- 
selves to facts, not speculations, quoting 
merely, as we pass along, a single ex- 
pression, to show how possible it is to 
believe, that opposite parties in the 
year 1795 may have professed the same 
lawless allegiance. 

A letter from one of the leaders of 
the United Irish in Belfast, addressed 
to Woulfe Tone, after his withdrawal 
to America, concludes in the following 
words, vol. i. p. 290: “ Neilson has been 
called away this morning by express, 
to settle some serivus disputes in the 
county Armagh, between the Peep-of- 
day-boys and Defenders. C. Teeling 
has been there before him.” This ap- 
pears very like the language of one 
who held the wires by which the con- 
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tending factions could both be moved. 
Whatever the disputes were which 
called for a hasty interference, they 
were the disputes of parties amenable 
to the authority of the Belfast leaders, 
or at least susceptible of their influence. 
The mediators, Teeling and Neilson, 
it is natural to conclude, were accep- 
table to both belligerents, having 
a cOmmission, not to either of them, 
especially—being sent, not to in- 
duce Defenders to desist from strife, 
or Peep-of-day-boys to “sleep 'till the 
sun,” but to apply themselves to both 
parties, and to “settle the disputes” 
between them. The arbitrators to 
whom this delicate task was confided, 
were both, not only members of the 
United Irish Society, but active par- 
tizans, (one, indeed, at the head of the 
rebel military organization,) in the in- 
surrection of 1798. Placing, then, the 
prediction of Tone, of an extensive 
rising in the north, in juxta position 
with the arrangements of the Belfast 
United Irishmen for appeasing strife 
between two contending factions, it is a 
warrantable conjecture to presume, that 
the enemies of British connection reck- 
oned upon both as constituting sections 
of the force by which the monarchy was 
to be overthrown. We feel ourselves 
pledged to show, at the proper time, 
that this inference is not a conjecture, 
but a conclusion. To complete the 
argument now would be out of place. 


When we admitted the correctness of 
Sir Jonah Barrington’s assurance, that, 
on the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, Ire- 
land prepared for insurrection, the ad- 
mission was made without prejudice to 
our counter declaration, that the con- 
trivances of treason, and the prepara- 
tions for insurrection had not been 
suspended on the noble Lord’s coming. 


Mr. T. Emmett was a much more 
competent witness upon a matter like 
this, than Sir Jonah Barrington. We 
give his decisive testimony as to the 
effect produced by the appointment of 
the noble Earl to the Vice-royalty in 
Ireland, and to the nature of the dis- 
content manifested on the occasion of 
his recall. After speaking of the 
classes to whom the appointment 
of Lord Fitzwilliam gave satisfaction, 
and enumerating among them Roman 
Catholics, Dissenters, and some liberal 
members of the Church Establishment, 
Mr. Emmett proceeds thus : 


« The determined republicans, how- 
ever, and members of the new organization, 
while they favoured. the demonstrations 
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of pleasure, because some internal, tem- 
porary aileviations might be gained, re- 
garded the appointment as a mere change 
of ephemeral politics, which would serve 
to ayitate the ambitious, and interest the 
unthinking ; but the importance of which 
was soon to vanish before the mightier 
objects that were rising to occupy the 
Irish mind. These men also deemed the 
administration itself eminently suspicious, 
because it designed, as they alleged, by 
the popularity of partial ineasures, to turn 
public attention from more real grie- 
vances, and to excite, Ut possible, a general 
approbation of the war with France.”— 
Pieces of Jrish History. 


Such is Mr. Emmett’s representa- 
tion of the sentiments with which 
Lord Fitzwilliam was welcomed by the 
party most to be dreaded in Ireland. 
The mingled feelings with which they 
regarded the noble Lord’s removal, are 
described by the same unimpeachable 
witness. 


« When the disagreement and its pro- 
bable consequences were known, grief and 
consternation seized all who had flattered 
themselves that the measures of his ex- 
cellency’s administration were to redress 
the grievances, remove the discontents, 
and work the salvation of Ireland. The 
event was also a subject of regret to those 
who, though they knew and did not disap- 
prove of the irresistible progress with 
which men’s minds were advancing to ul- 
terior objects, yet wished to pass the in- 
termediate period of expectation under an 
ameliorated system. The active re- 
publicans and new United Irishmen, how- 
ever, were not sorry that the fallacy of 
ill-founded political hopes had been so 
speedily exposed, and they rejoiced that 
the agitation and controversies which were 
springing up, would so entirely engross the 
attention of their opulent, interested, and 
ambitious adversaries, as that they and 
their proceedings would pass unnoticed. 
They well knew that, in the midst of 
disputes for power, places, and emolu- 
ments, neither the great nor their con- 
nexions would condescend to bestow a 
thought upon despised malcontents, on 
the advantages of an obscure system, 
They, therefore, not unwillingly assisted in 


keeping the attention of government and of 


the higher ranks occupied with party con- 
tests, and even themselves yielded to that 
indignation which disinterested spectators 
naturally feel at the commission of per- 
fidy and injustice.” 


Such are the representations of one 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject, 


* Emmett’s Pieces of Irish History, p- 94. Italics as in the original. 
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on the disputed matter respecting Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s government. With that 
injudicious experiment, as an occasion 
for party controversy, we have nothing 
todo. It was instituted by “Liberal” 
authority, and interrupted with “ Libe- 
ral” approbation. Its history is briefly 
this. The Duke of Portland sold his 
vote and interest in support of Pitt's 
foreign policy, for the “ consideration” 
of having his own policy adopted in 
the government of Ireland. Accord- 
ingly, availing himself of the privilege 
he had purchased, he appointed Lord 
Fitzwilliam as his Lord Lieutenant ; 
and in about two months afterwarda, 
he “ concurred in the vote” of a cabinet 
council in which he sat, “and submit- 
ted to be the official instrument of 
transmitting the letters, recalling his 
second self—his nearest and dearest friend 
—whom he had persuaded to accept the 
Trish government—and to whom he had 
committed the important office of reform- 
ing the manifold abuses of that govern- 
ment.”"* The abrupt termination, then, 
as well as the intrusion of the Fitz- 
william episode into the plans of a 
government for Ireland, is to be as- 
cribed, altogether to the Duke of Port- 
land and his party. To us the whole 
affair, although a subject which may 
naturally awaken painful reflections, is 
purely historical. Pitt is chargeable 
with the crime of bartering the vital 
interests of our country for the sup- 
port it procured him in maintaining war 
against regicide France, and the Duke 
of Portland is to be praised for having 
the moral courage to recall his nominee 
from Ireland, before the injury done, 
by his mal-administration of affairs, had 
become irreparable. 

The disorders which broke out on 
the departure of the noble Earl, were 
of a very fearful character, and the 
purposes and plans which became 
plainly exhibited caused great and 
general alarm. Negociations with the 
French Directory were brought to 
light, plans of invasion were known to. 
be in contemplation, and, while emis- 
saries were stimulating France to 
hazard the sending an army to Ireland, 
by representations of the eagerness of 
organized malcontents to receive them, 
incendiaries were no less active in 
congregating the Irish people into 
treasonable societies, and encouraging 
preparations for revolt, by promising 
the effectual aid of French auxiliaries. 
Their endeavours were successful, and, 
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as Mr. Plowden instructs us,* “during 
the summer the Defenders greatly in- 
ereased.” In the course of our narra- 
tive, on a future occasion, we shall fur- 
nish evidence of the activity of the 
traitors in introducing disaffection into 
the army, and shall advert to the ter- 
rific tumults produced by their endea- 
vours to seduce the military during the 
summer of 1795; for the present we 
confine ourselves to the “lawless and 
disgraceful conflict” to which his Ex- 
eellency the Lord Lieutenant has 
solicited public attention. 

An adequate explanation has never 
been given of the almost preter-natu- 
ral supineness of the local authorities 
in the county of Armagh, during the 
suinmer ‘of the year 1795, and unless 
the military, who should be at their 
command, were so infected with the 
prevailing treason as not to be 
trustworthy, the magistrates appear 
wholly inexcusable.t Emissaries, it 
is well known, were mischievously 
busy in enflaming the animosities of 
the people, and disseminating among 
them treasonable principles. The 
visible results of their exertions were 
such as ought to have excited very 
general alarm. Illegal oaths were ad- 
ministered, almost without an attempt 
at concealment, and the country was 
kept in a state of incessant disorder by 
feuds artfully fomented between the 
two principal factions. Papers were 
circulated denouncing woe, under the 
form of visions and revelations, against 
Protestants and their religious mini- 
strations—counter invectives were pre- 
pared and sent forth in a similar spirit 
and language, and, most probably, by 
the same individuals, against the creed 
of the Church of Rome— infidel and re- 
publican tracts were prepared for those 
whose appetite was not sufficiently 
sharp for religious controversy, and 
were opposed, (not with equal indus- 
try or ability,) by recitals of the evils 
resulting from the anarchical despotism 
of France Fairs, funerals, weddings, 
dances, supplied arenas in which acrimo- 
nious discussion of these inflammatory 
topics was often allayed, (and only for 
the moment,) by blood ; and, amid the 
crimes and dangers in which the law- 
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less of both parties maintained or pro- 
pagated their principles, peaceable men 
were left to defend themselves as they 
could, as if the magistracy had agreed 
to let exasperated factions become mo- 
derated by the hurt they could inflict 
upon each other, and had forgotten 
that there were, exposed to disaster 
from their outrages, industrious and 
well-affected men, who rendered true 
allegiance to the crown, und were en- 
titled to effectual protection. 

Before proceeding further, it is just 
to exonerate one of the “illustrious” of 
our Gallery from the reproach incurred 
by this unaccountable supineness, to 
which his station in the county Ar- 
magh would have at one period sub- 
jected him. Lord Charlemont had re- 
signed his office of governor. Offended 
at the conduct of the Irish government, 
when it had been announced in the 
Gazette that Lord Gosford was ap- 
pointed to share in his authority, the 
distinguished nobleman who had been, 
in difficult times, the sole governor of 
the county, and had vindicated his title 
to the office by the wisdom, and the 
decision, and the moderation of his 
conduct, refused to hold a divided em- 
pire even with the honorable associate 
intruded upon him, and resigned. The 
inhabitants of Armagh appear to haye 
been very much distressed by Lord 
Charlemont’s virtual deprival, and to 
have addressed him in terms by no 
means complimentary to the govern- 
ment which had caused him to retire. 

It is right, when condemning the 
supineness of the Armagh authorities 
in the summer of 1795, to remind the 
reader, that Lord Gosford was at that 
time governor of the county, and that, 
in 1788, when Lord Charlemont held 
the office, he had discharged its duties 
effectually, hastening to the scene of 
disorder, when tumults demanded his 
presence, and suppressing them. We 
cannot undertake to say what degree 
of blame, or whether any, attaches to 
the governor of Armagh for his for- 
bearance in 1795, but at all events we 
have thought it just to exculpate Lord 
Charlemont from having a share in it. 

It was a strange spectacle to see, in 
what was termed a civilized part of a 


RS) ae at i la ree 
* History, vol. ii. p. 367. 

+ This mission of malignity was charged by the traitors of the time (and the 

charge has been repeated by their advocates since) upon the government—we shall 


have opportunities to show how falsely. 


It was the tactique of treason in the years 


preceding 1798, and it is a tactique not obsolete at present, to cover the enormities 


of the disaffected, by ascribing them to the upright and loyal. 


We shall have to de- 


tail some curious instances of this diabolical artifice. 
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country governed by law, the subjects, 
seemingly, of the same sovereign, as- 
sembled in thousands, armed and re- 
solved to shed each other's blood, 
We use the qualifying word in the pre- 
ceding sentence advisedly, because, of 
the two contending parties, one was 
composed, not of real, though refrac- 
tory subjects, but of rebels sworn and 
organized to overthrow the monarchy, 
and dismember the empire. The De- 
fenders were not subjects—they were 
enemies—enemies of the worst de- 
scription ; traitors —traitors of the 
worst description, who would compass 
their guilty ends by means conforma- 
ble, practising industriously the trade 
of the assassin, while they waited for 
the day of open rebellion. We cannot 
delay upon their history now, but sub- 
mit to the reader a single testimony to 
show how little they were entitled to 
the name which officials of modern 
times are so duped as to accord to 
them. Our citation shall be from 
Theobald Woulfe Tone. 


«“ These men, who are called Defenders, 
are completely organised on a military 
plan, divided according to their respective 
districts, and officered by men chosen by 
themselves; the principle of their union 
is implicit obedience to the orders of those 


whom they have elected for their gene- 
rals, and whose object is the emancipa- 
tion of their country, the subversion of 
English usurpation, and the bettering 
the condition of the wretched peasantry 


of Ireland. The oath of their union as- 
serts— THAT THEY WILL BE FAITHFUL 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS OF FRANCE 
AND IreLanp. I suppose there is no in- 
stance of a conspiracy, if a whole people 
can be said to conspire, which has conti- 
nued for so many years as this has done, 
where the secret has been so religiously 
kept, and where, in so vast a number, so 
few traitors have been found.” 


Such were, on this incontrovertible 
testimony, the Defenders, composed, 
as we learn on the same authority, “ of 
Catholics only.” In June, Mr. Tone 
informs us, their organization “ em- 
braced the whole (Roman Catholic) 
peasantry of the provinces of Ulster, 
Leinster, and Connaught. About the 
same time, owing to arrangements 
devised towards the end of May, the 
leaders became enabled to know what 
were the numbers at their disposal. 
And, in July, at the Fair of Loughgall, 
held on, we believe, the first of the 
month, the Defenders commenced of- 
fensive operations. In the morning 
of that day large bodies of strangers 
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were observed entering the town. 
Many of them were seen during the 
day, penetrating and passing through 
the groups occupied in traffic, taking 
but little interest in the business of 
the market, but, as was afterwards 
conjectured, testing, by signs and ques- 
tions, who was of their party. On a 
sudden, the Protestants found them- 
selves furiously assailed, and, after 
making faint resistance, and suffering 
dreadfully, were driven out of the fair. 
They rallied, however, and after hard 
fighting, remained, at night, in pos- 
session of the town. 

From that day until September 21, 
the country was “at the mercy of an 
ungovernable mob.” The Defenders, 
foiled in their open attempt, returned 
to their ordinary practice of more 
guarded atrocities. Protestants, if 
found alone, were beaten or killed ; 
their houses were attacked at night, 
and, if not well secured, were plun- 
dered, and they were subjected, night 
and day, to an espionage, which, even 
compared with the elaborate and well- 
recompensed surveillance of modern 
times, was no despicable infliction. 

The incorrect report of a spy, it is 
said, occasioned the first engagement 
at the Diamond. On a Saturday 
night, in August, some young people, 
acting as a watch, having posted their 
sentinels, agreed to pass away the 
heavy hours in dancing or other 
amusements. In one of the games, a 
young man, having appeared envelop- 
ed in a sheet, tidings of the circum- 
stances were conveyed to a party of 
Defenders, accompanied by un expla- 
nation that it was designed to bur- 
lesque the Mass. They must have 
been ready for action, for the sentinels 
speedily gave notice of their approach. 
The Protestants were not surprised. 
They were roused in every house, and 
before an attack could be made upon 
them, were as well posted as circum- 
stances would admit, on the Diamond 
Hill. No shot was fired against them 
during the night, but on the following 
morning, (Sunday,) they saw the De- 
fenders in considerable force on the 
neighbouring eminence, Faughard, and 
immediately became exposed to a 
heavy fire. After the fight had conti- 
nued several hours, the Protestants, 
whose ammunition was failing, although 
greatly inferior in numbers, hazarded 
a bold rush against the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and the Defenders, acting on 
system, rather than, as our Roman 
Catholic informant affirms, from fear, 
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retreated and left their fort and hill to 
the bold assailants. 

The two parties, however, continued 
arrayed, and, on the following day, 
Mr. M‘Cann, Sovereign of Armagh, 
with a strong military foree dispersed 
them, and made some prisoners. The 
state of preparation in which the De- 
fenders took the field, can be under- 
stood from the fact, that there were 
fifty-six prisoners from their party, on 
whom there were found fifty-four stand 
of arms. 

The interference of the magistrate on 
this occasion does not appear to have 
been attended with any permanent good 
effect. Crime and disorder increased. 
It would seem as if the Defenders had 
not a salutary dread of the military 
then stationed in Armagh; and, if it 
appear that the magistracy, without 
having certain intelligence, were dis- 
trustful of them, the abandonment of 
the country to “the ungovernable 
mob” which laid it waste, would have 
received an adequate explanation. We 
do not pronounce, but content our- 
selves. with reminding the reader of 
the daring and insidious efforts which 
were too successfully made, to propa- 
gate treasonable sentiments throughout 
the army. 

To return—from the fight in August 
up to the beginning of the month of 
September, the Defenders perpetrated 
their outrages by night ; grown bolder 
with a growing sense of impunity, 
they soon marched in the open day, 
broke open houses, and maimed and 
murdered some unprotected Protes- 
tants ; their adversaries, the Peep-of- 
day-boys, were not backward to reta- 
liate; some among them, indeed, it 
has been said, were little better dis- 
posed to spare, and thus the country, 
by night and by day, was filled with 
rage and consternation. About the 
middle of the month it was discovered, 
suddenly, that the Defenders were en- 
camped—that they had congregated, 
some thousands, it was said, in number, 
and that, undiscovered until their work 
was complete, they had drawn a trench 
constituting a species of rude fortitica- 
tion around them. The name of the 
place where this encampment was 
formed is Annaghmore. It is but 
little distant from Portadown, and is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Diamond. The town-land upon which 
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the camp was pitched, was inhabited, 
exclusively, by Roman Catholics, and 
it furnishes, to some extent, a presump- 
tion that the Peep-of-day-boys were 
not intent, when unprovoked, to do 
their adversaries harm, to find that 
works and preparations, so extensive as 
the assemblage and encampment im- 
plied, should have been completed in 
the vicinity of many of them, to their 
great prejudice, and have wholly es- 
caped their observation. 

This circumstance, narrated to us as 
it was, most unsuspiciously, by indivi- 
duals who had no thought of the con- 
clusions to which it might lead, and 
who had never heard of the accusa- 
tions to which it supplied an exculpa- 
tory answer, would have been sufficient 
(even had we more respect for that en- 
terprising writer’s: veracity than we 
have found compatible with a know- 
ledge of his performances) to have 
shown us the falsehood of one, at least, 
of Plowden’s imputations. In _ his 
compulsory acknowledgment, that the 
Defenders provoked the Battle of the 
Diamond, he endeavours, by an inu- 
endo, to exhibit the parties who resist- 
ed them as aggressors. 

«In the neighbourhood of Portadown, 
the animosity of the opposite parties had 
taken so decided a turn, that the Defenders 
remained under arms for three successive 
days, challenging their opponents to fight 
it out fairly in the field, rather than ha- 
rass them with murderous nocturnal 
visits.”"* 

Here Plowden confesses, what it 
was useless to attempt concealing, the 
open levying of war on the part of the 
Defenders, and excuses them by the 
insinuation that the nocturnal outrages 
of their opponents had goaded them 
into crime. When we were informed 
of the manner in which their encamp- 
ment was prepared, not only without 
molestation but without observance— 
that, to all, excepting its contrivers, it 
was an astonishment as well as an 
alarin, we felt with how little reason 
the advocate of the Defenders could 
represent them as scared by “ mur- 
derous nocturnal visits.” 

As soon as it was known that multi- 
tudes of armed men were gathered 
within entrencliments which they had 
secretly constructed, from which they 
could (and repeatedly did) sally out to 
commit depredations on the defence- 


* History of Ireland from its Union, &c. vol. 1. Inte. p. 19. 
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less neighbourhood, and, when it was 
necessary, betake them to their fast- 
ness again, the challenge sent out to 
those whom they had been taught to 
regard as adversaries, was promptly 
answered. It is, no doubt, a subject 
of wonder, that such a challenge, and 
such an array should have called forth, 
not the constituted authorities of the 
country, but men who ought to have 
been quietly pursuing the occupations 
of their calling, and who would have 
been engaged in them, had they ob- 
tained the protection t6 which all the 
king’s subjects were entitled. But so 
it was. The display of armed multi- 
tudes, violating the law by their ap- 
pearance and their acts, called forth 
other multitudes of men who felt, that, 
if they waited for the interposition of 
a lawful protection to do them right, 
they might wait until the first act.of 
justice they obtained, was in the form 
of inquests on their mutilated corpses. 
Such Peep-of-day-boys as were in the 
neighbourhood collected, and shelter- 
ed themselves as well as they could, on 
eminences from which the fortification 
of their enemies was commanded ;—a 
species of rifle warfare was com- 
menced, and, during two successive 
nights and days, an interinitting fire of 
musquetry was kept up by the mis- 
guided and misgoverned belligerents. 
Great terror spread over the face of 
the country. The timid Roman Ca 
tholics and Protestants fled for protec- 
tion to the towns. The stouter-hearted 
remained to defend their homes ;—and 
during a period of more than a week, 
within a range of six miles of the 
Diamond, every house had some of its 
inmates who kept a constant waich 
throughout the day as well as the 
night. While the affray continued, 
they could hear, within that distance, 
the reports of musquetry, by night, in 
frequent but not general discharges, 
(as if the videttes of the opposite par- 
ties fired to keep their enemies ata 
distance,) but, as soon as the morning 
light appeared, it was saluted by a loud 
volley quickly returned, and repeated 
from both armies with little intermis- 
sion until the evening had faded away. 
It.is said, that whenever, after a short 
pause, or at the commencement or 
conclusion of the day’s battle, the 
combat was renewed or concluded, 
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on each side, by a general discharge, 
it was possible, at the distance 
of six miles, to distinguish the party 
who gave fire; and the hearts of Pro- 
testants, according to their character, 
died or burned within them, when they 
compared the faint report from their 
friends, with the heavy and artillery- 
like thunders of the far out-numbering 
enemy.* 

So far as we have proceeded in our 
narrative, the battle lay between two 
parties, one, consisting of sworn trai- 
tors, the other of loyal, though not 
perhaps the most orderly subjects ; 
the time was at hand when men of 
a different character were to take a 
share in it, As peaceful but reso- 
lute Protestants stood together within 
the hearing of sounds of war, com- 
paring and commenting on the rumors 
which were thickly and rapidly scat- 
tered over the country, they asked 
each other, was it right that they 
should leave the few, among whom 
they had friends, to continue the com- 
bat with so disproportionate numbers. 
They learned that auxiliaries hourly 
swelled the ranks of the Defenders ; 
should they leave the Protestant side 
deserted? The result of such con- 
ferences was what might have been ex- 
pected ; volunteers from various parts 
of the country were to be seen hasten- 
ing to the fight, and it became felt by 
the challengers, even within their en- 
campment, that they could not long 
maintain their position, ‘The dangers, 
too, sure to result from the continuance 
of a strife which must speedily bring 
into action the whole population of the 
country, became manifest ; and efforts 
were made, by individuals of influence 
on both sides, to procure a suspension 
of hostilities. These charitable, though 
somewhat tov tardy, efforts, were suc- 
cessful. A meeting was obtained at a 
house in the Diamond, kept by a 
man of the name of Winter ; a Roman 
Catholic priest, the Rev. Treaner, 
appeared on the one side; Mr. Atkin- 
son of Crow Hill, a gentleman re- 
markable for his personal strength and 
courage, as well as for other qualities 
which ensure popular esteem, answered 
on behalf of the other; and a deed, 
imitating all proper forms of law, was 
framed, binding the priest and the 
Protestant gentleman, as sureties for 


* The great supcriority in point of numbers on the side of the Defenders is uni- 
versally admitted; Emmett, and even Plowden confesses it. 
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the respective parties, on a penalty of 
fifty pounds,* that peace should be 
kept strictly, on both sides, for a 
period, we believe, of some years, but 
certainly of duration long enough to 
contain the promise of a tranquil 
winter. 

The truce was proclaimed ; and the 
opposing parties began to disperse. 
As Mr. Atkinson rude homewards 
from the congress, where he had been 
a peace-maker and merciful, he was 
waylaid and fired upon. He escaped 
ake and said, with his ordinary 
composure, to some Protestants whom 
he met a few moments after the at- 
tempt on his life, “the truce is pro- 
claimed, boys, but you'll do well, some 
of ye, to keep for a while within call.” 

Mr. Emmett shall now take up the 
history of his party— 

“ The Defenders were speedily defeat- 
ed, with the loss of some few killed and 
left on the field of battle, besides the 
wounded, whom they carried away. 
After this, in consequence of the inter- 
ference of a Catholic priest and of a 
country gentleman, a truce between both 
parties was agreed upon, which was, un- 
fortunately violated in less than twenty- 
four hours. The two bodies that had 
consented to it, for the most part dis- 
persed ; the district, however, in which 
the battle was fought, being entirely 
filled with Orangemen, some of them 
still remained embodied, but the Catho- 
lics returned home. In the course of 
next day, about seven hundred Defenders 
from Keady, in a remote part of the 
county, came to the succour of their 
friends, and ignorant of the armistice, at- 
tacked the Orangemen, who were still 
assembled. The associates of the latter, 
being on the spot, quickly collected 
again, and the Defenders were once more 
routed.” 


Mr. Emmett’s statement, so far as 
regards the violation of the truce, is 
correct. His notice of “ Orangemen” 
is premature. His description of the 
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violence of the Defenders, altogether 
inadequate. The attempt to explain 
the violation of a truce so recentl 
made, is more creditable to his bold- 
ness than either his judgment or can- 
dor. That a multitude should march 
for ten miles, through a district inha- 
bited thickly with Roman Catholics, 
and should not have heard of the most 
momentous incident of the week ; that 
they should, in the end, enter a village 
where everything was peace, and com- 
mence a war of extermination, all 
owing to a mistake, is far from proba- 
ble. It is far, also, from the fact. 
There was no mistake. On the con- 
trary, a ruse was practised to ensure the 
success of the renewed attack. Rumors 
were spread among the Protestants that 
parties of Defenders were on their march 
from the adjacent counties and were 
coming with the most determined pur- 
pose of destruction, well armed and in 
very great numbers. Some Protestants 
went forward to repulse them, and 
imagined that, by occupying one or 
two important passes, they could hold 
them in check. Owing to this arrange- 
ment the village of the Diamond was 
left vacant for pillage, when the unex- 
pected attack was made upon it. The 
parties who had taken possession of 
the passes did not know how they had 
been duped, until fugitives from the 
Diamond summoned them to its de- 
fence.{ 

It is a curious fact, that one, and the 
most violent of the parties which came 
to the breaking of the treaty, seemed 
to be a graft, if one might so say, from 
southern insurrection. They were dis- 
tinguished by a uniform of white 
jackets, and were called, from the 
dress, Bawning boys, a corruption per- 
haps of the Boughilee Bawn, or White- 
boys. ‘This party was most conspicu- 
ous for its zeal, and most truculent in 
its menaces. 

« We'll spare,” they used to cry, “ nei- 
ther the grey head nor the white; no 


* It is a curious fact, and very characteristic of that stubborn regard for justice 


by which the Northern Protestants are distinguished, that, after all the troubles of 
the Diamond fight were over, they sturdily insisted on having the priest who had 
forfeited his bail, debarred the privilege of celebrating Mass in the parish, until he 
had fulfilled his engagements, or satisfied them of his inability to do so. 

+ Pieces of Irish History, p. 114. 


¢ “On the night of September 20,” as we have been credibly informed, “ the 
Protestants were again alarmed with the news that the Roman Catholics, east of 
the river Ban, and those west of the Blackwater, were preparing to cross, and that a 
large party was on its way from Monaghan. They sent a small party to guard the 
ferries, which had hardly marched three miles when it was overtaken by expresses, 
to say that the Monaghan or White-cross party were destroying houses near the 
Diamond. 
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pity for the infant or the old; no pity for 
body or beast; slaughter and wrecking 
for every thing English.” [i. e. Protes- 
tant.] 

Of this description were the cries 
which tradition has retained, as uttered 
by that very party whose march Mr. 
Emmett has noticed. Their course, it 
is said, was memorable for the first 
introduction, in the sense it has since 
borne, of the word “ wreck,” and, 
for an illustration of the word in 
the first instance of the outrages it 
denoted. With that unerring tact 
which the ingtinct of perfidy often ex- 
hibits, they selected the house of 
Winter, in which the articles of truce 
had been signed, as the first which was 
to be “wrecked.” There was no 
force in sight to make them pause ; 
the fury in their hearts they imparted 
to the brothers whom they came to 
aid. Winter’s house was assailed with 
cries that, 

« As it would be within an hour, so 
should the house of every Englishman 
(Protestant) be within a week ; a smoke 
might be about it, but it should have nei- 
ther roof nor chimney.” 


Such were the cries and the purpose 
with which the Defenders, strenzthened 
and rendered furious by their new 
auxiliaries, attacked the village and the 
house where they had recently prayed 
forbearance, and sworn to be peaceful. 
This was the assault which provoked 
the “ Battle of the Diamond.” 

The site of this engagement is a 
long hill running east and west, of a 
gradual ascent on the north side, where 
the Protestants were numerous, and 
descending rapidly to the south ona 
district inhabited by Roman Catholics, 
commanding the two eminences of 
Ross and Faughard, which were situ- 
ated on its right and left frouts, (or on 
its south-east and south-west,) and 
were separated from each other by a 
swamp. It is distant about two miles 
from Loughgal, in a north-eastern di- 
reetion, and four miles west from Por- 
tadown. Covering, as it did, the Protes- 
tants of Grange O'Neiland, and com- 
manding the strong-posts of the Ro- 
man Catholics, it was of great moment 
to gain or to recover it. As soon, 
therefore, as it was made known to the 
real defenders, that the Diamond was 
attacked, they detached two small par- 
ties to guard the ferries of the rivers 
Blackwater and Ban, and hastened to 
make good the position by which alone 
their families could be defended. 
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The day on which the conflict took 
place has been recommended to the 
remembrance of posterity by its name. 
It is called “the Running Monday.” 
From all parts of the country men 
were seen crowding the roads and 
fields, hastening to the stormed village. 
The Defenders poured out theirswarins; 
the Peep-of-day-boys hastened to the 
affray ; but on this day Protestants, 
in general, gave proof that they felt 
their own best interests at stake, and 
left their menaced homes, with arms in 
their hands, under the strong convic- 
tion that a war of extermination had 
commenced against them, and that 
they must either go to meet the ene- 
my, or abandon their possessions. The 
result of the struggle was long uncer- 
tain. As the danger increased, one after 
another of the gentry appeared among 
the sore-pressed Protestants, and gave 
them courage. We could mention the 
names of gentlemen, then boys of six- 
teen years of age, who escaped from 
their guarded homes, to make, at the 
Diamond, their first essay of manhood, 
and who have never since deserted the 
cause to which, in that scene of peril, 
they so early devoted themselves, The 
emergency having become still more 
alarming, persons of maturer years and 
graver authority took their place in 
the ranks of the fighting Protestants ; 
and, as it drew towards evening, 
scouts could be seen, in various direc- 
tions, rapidly traversing the country, 
hastening detachments in aid of each 
of the contending parties, and bringing 
in supplies of food and ammunition. 
We shall select from the store of these 
collateral incidents of the battle, one 
which was most memorable for its re- 
sults, by which some light was thrown 
upon the purposes and spirit of the 
conflicting parties, and by which the 
fortune of the day was decided. 

The Defenders, who had made con- 
siderable preparations fur the hostile 
encounter, were far better supplied 
with ammunition than their adversa- 
ries ; and it was their policy to prolong 
the combat at a distance, until the fire 
of the opposing party became silent. 
With this view, after they had left, 
and probably dismantled, their original 
entrenchments at Annaghmore, they 
selected the place called Faughard, 
to which, when they were resisted at 
the Diamond, they betook themselves. 
It was from this they continued the fight 
during the morning and afternoon of the 
2ist. Symptoms, at length, were dis- 
cerned in the slackening fire of their op- 
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ponents, that ammunition was becoming 
scarce, and the courage of the Defen- 
ders was proportionally excited. Doubt 
and apprehension were beginning to 
spread through the ranks of the less 
numerous and worse supplied Protes- 
tants, and a dread that every thing 
was lost if their great want remained 
long unprovided. Late in the after- 
noon two gentlemen were seen, riding 
at a fiery pace, their horses covered 
with foam, into the little village of 
Moy, and, halting at the door of the 
only house in which gunpowder was 
vended. The door was open when 
they reined in their horses ; before they 
had sprung to the ground it was closed 
and barred. “ Kuock, you,” said one 
of them, “I go for the key.” The 
knocking, as may be imagined, was in- 
effectual ; not so the key. There was 
a forge near the shop, and the smith, 
as well as such other inhabitants of the 
village as dared appear, was at his 
door. “ Hand me your heaviest 
sledge,” said the gentleman, and, 
armed with this rude implement, he 
struck two blows, such as, it is said, 
there was but one man beside him in 
the district capable of delivering. To 
such ungentle constraint the door 
soon yielded ; and, after supplying 
themselves largely with the material 
of war, and throwing ample payment 
for the powder and the burglary, on 
the counter, they turned the heads of 
their foaming horses to the seat of 
battle again, and rode the race thither 
with unabated rapidity. 

The Defenders had been encouraged, 
by the failing fire of their opponents, 
to quit the fustness where they had a 
shelter, and to advance to a closer and 
more bloody encounter. They were 
welcomed with a sudden and startling 
cheer ;—it was raised for the arrival of 
the two riders on their return from Moy, 
and was repeated when a few score of 
fire-locks had been charged from the 
supply obtained at the critical moment; 
—and, as the Defenders still, though 
somewhat less spiritedly than at first, 
marched up towards, or as some say 
into, the Diamond, a party of the Pro- 
testants shouldered their musquets, and 
(while others were, some distributing 
powder, and some loading their pieces) 
stept out to confront the advancing 
enemy. Their heavy and fatally di- 
rected discharge decided the battle ; it 
checked and routed the Defenders, and, 
before a second volley was fired, they 
were rapidly dispersing. 

About this time the military, sent 
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from the fort of Charlemont, made 
their appearance. They consisted of 
some companies of the Invalids, and 
were supported by two pieces of artil- 
lery. They had been sent for by the 
Protestant party, or rather by some of 
the Protestant gentry, early in the day, 
but were tardy in their march to the 
rescue. Some Protestants were on a 
hill looking out on the flight of the 
Defenders, when the army appeared. 
An officer was sent up to them to give 
notice that the king’s troops were at 
hand, and to deliver the customary 
orders. “ Tell your commander,” said 
one of the combatants, “that he came 
too late to stop the fight.” “ And you 
may tell him, forbye,” said another, 
“that, although we know nothing of 
discipline, we can shoot straught.” 

Thus ended the Battle of the Dia- 
mond. The skirmishes by which it 
was preceded were contests between 
two opposing parties. The Diamond 
fight was a battle between an organized 
multitude who designed the extermina- 
tion of all who had not taken their 
treasonable engagement, and loyal men, 
compelled to seek, in their own resolu- 
tion, the protection for life and pro- 
petty which the law did not, and could 
not, afford them, 

Upon these loyal men, accordingly, 
the reproach of the conflict must 
abide. Had they given up their coun- 
try, their houses, and families to pil- 
lage and butchery, there would have 
been no battle. Their adversaries had 
no desire to provoke one, but, on the 
contrary, as their conduct proved, 
would have been as well contented to 
destroy or plunder where no resistance 
was attempted, as American Indians, 
who surprise and massacre a hostile 
tribe, and hold the glory of the scalps 
they have won enhanced by the secu- 
rity with which they have been torn 
from the skulls of enemies murdered 
in their sleep. The Protestants of 
Armagh were not sufficieutly accom- 
modating ; they awoke too soon ; and, 
because the party they overcame con- 
sisted of murderers, and truce-breakers, 
and traitors, some well-instructed advi- 
ver of our conciliating viceroy would 
award to them, agreeably to the prin- 
ciple of Indian heritage, and with the 
moral weight of Lord Mulgrave’s 
name, the infamy of the men they 
vanquished. 

It may be satisfactory to the sons 
and daughters of the brave and faithful 
who are thus calumniated, to remem- 
ber, that “the lawless and disgraceful 
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conflict” in which their fathers defend- 
ed them from brutal violence, was the 
eveut also, which, by breaking the 
strength of treason in the province of 
Ulster, rendered rebellion unsuccessful. 
Surely this is a remembrance which 
should influence them to make slight 
account of sarcasms, better printed, 
aud of less suspicious authorship than 
those which issue from Dublin Castle. 
It is natural that allies and officials of 
the Repealer should inveigh against an 
event which, under God, secured the 
integrity of the empire, and it requires 
but little reflection to be persuaded, 
that the reputation of men who were 
made instruments to save their coun- 
try, is not harmed by such invectives. 
Our tone, upon this subject, may 
seem to some full of too high promise. 
We do not fear that, with God’s bles- 
sing we shall be able to redeem our 
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pledges expressed and implied. Until 
the time of performance comes, we 
would commend to the impartial 
reader a sentence from the Diary of a 
writer, not of our party, which, we 
think, will reward his attention. The 
following words are to be found among 
the mottos prefixed to this chapter: — 
“ The north would rise to a man.” 
From Woulfe Tone, their author, we 
borrow a conclusion also—‘ Jn all this 
business I do not see one syllable about 
the North, which astonishes me more 
than I can express. Are they afraid # 
HavE THEY CHANGED THEIR OPI- 
NIONS ?” 

How are these two passages to be 
reconciled ? One was written while 
the cause of treason was prospering ; 
the other was written after Northern 
“rebellion had ill-luck,” at the Battle 
of the Diamond. 


CHAP, VII.—-ALLEGED CONSEQUENCES OF THE BATTLE OF THE DIAMOND. 


“ The immediate consequences of which was, as testified at the time by all the leading men and ma. 
strates of your county, to place that part of the country at the mercy of an ungovernable mob.”— 


Under Secretary D: ummond. 


The real results of the Battle of the 
Diamond we shall exhibit when our 
narrative arrives at the institution of 
the Orange Society. For the present, 
we confine cumndive to matter sug- 
gested by Mr. Drummond's allegation. 
And, inthe first place, we are bold to say, 
that, seemingly, whatever ground there 
may -be to justify him in his censure of 
the conflict which he misrepresents, he 
is wholly without excuse for his attempt 
to stigmatize “ all the leading men and 
magistrates” of Armagh as witnesses 
in his favor. We, without the slight- 
est hesitation, pronounce the charge of 
the gallant secretary, against these 
gentlemen, groundless and most unjust. 
We affirm that no such testimony as 
he supposes exists, or ever was hazard- 
ed. If we are in error it will be easy 
to disprove our assertion. We stake 
our reputation on the issue ; what the 
odds are, it is not for us to say, be- 
tween the University Magazine and the 
Litchfield-Housed Castle of Dublin ; 
nor should we advert to them, but for 
the purpose of showing how slightly 
we think of the hazard we encounter, 
when we cheerfully risque so dispro- 
portionate a stake upon the result. 

The only meeting of any moment 
at which the leading men and magis- 
trates of Armagh, assembled at the 
close of the year 1795, the only meet- 
ing, we mean, from which a document 


emanated, which could be distorted to 
the service of Mr. Drammond’s pur- 
pose, was that which was called by 
Lord Gosford, in cousequence of re- 
ports of nocturnal outrages, and was 
held December 28. ‘To the gentle- 
men assembled on that occasion the 
noble Lord Gosford “ spoke,” as Mr. 
Plowden informs us, “a written ad- 
dress,” which has since been very fre- 
quenty cited, and has rendered far bet- 
ter service in these days, when the 
circumstances which served to correct 
and explain it have been forgotten, 
than at the time when it was first deli- 
vered, The statement made in this 
celebrated address, and the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting, described the 
county Armagh as in a state of dis- 
order, and declared, that the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants were grievously 
oppressed by lawless persons unknown, 
by whom they were threatened with 
immediate destruction, unless they 
abandoned their hubitations. Such, 
with a censure passed on the supine- 
ness of the magistracy, was the sub- 
stance of the speech and the resolu- 
tions of December 28. Frequent re- 
ference, as we have observed, has been 
made to the proceedings of that day. 
It was long the fashion to read in 
them evidence of Orange atrocity. 
The cross-examination of the present 
Lord Gosford, before the Committee 
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on Orange Lodges, hus served to abate 
that nuisance. Henceforth the speech 
and resolutions of the noble earl’s fa- 
ther shall serve to show the state in 
which Orangeism, at its institution, 
found the County of Armagh ; the his- 
tury of the succeeding forty years tes- 
tifies how it has kept it. But “ the 
leading men and magistrates” “ testi- 
fied,” on the memorable 28th, (for we 
are strongly persuaded that it is from 
some bewildering misconception of this 
day's proceedings, our Secretary has 
been influenced to make History pay 
tribute to his Circular,) to the ill conse- 
quences of the fight of the Diamond ? 
They did no such thing. It does not ap- 
pear that that engagement was named 
at their meeting. Neither speech nor 
resolutions contain an allusion to it. 
Neither speech nor resolutions declare 
even the length of time during which the 
county had been “placed at the mer- 
cy,” as Mr. Drummond affirms, “ of an 
ungovernable mob.” On this day, 
then, no such testimony as the Secre- 
tary, in the name of the Lord Lieute- 
nant, professes to cite, was recorded. 
We call upon him to produce the evi- 
dence from which he reasons. We 
repeat our assurance of his inability to 
do so : there is not—there never was— 
any such testimony in existence. 

But, although Mr. Drummond was 
without excuse in ascribing to the ma- 
gistrates what, he erroneously affirms, 
they “testified,” he may have, not per- 
haps irrationally, inferred from their 
testimony the substantial matter of his 
allegations. Men of lively parts and 
defective or confined education, are sel- 
dom exact in discriminating between 
their judgments and their perceptions. 
We must not, therelore, be too severe. If 
the Secretary can justify his conclusion, 
and will acknowledge the error into 
which he was betrayed, we will pardon 
the confusion he confesses. But we 
must premise, that we are wholly inca- 
pable of deducing the inference on 
which the “ Circular” is to escape cen- 
sure, It is true, that the testimony on 
which it professes to rest, acquaints us 
with the troubles which disordered the 
county of Armagh ; but the absence 
of all note of time renders it impossible 
to refer them, as consequences, to the 
Battle of the Diamond. In truth, that 
battle itself is one of the troubles to be 
explained ; so is the three days’ fight 
by which it was preceded: so are the 
outrages by which the county of Ar- 
magh, and parts of the neighbouring 
county were harassed for weeks before 
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the Defenders had completed their en- 
trenchment. We have shown that 
“the immediate cause” of the Ba.tle of 
the Diamond was, what the Secretary, 
in his gracious and well-considered 
epistle, describes as its “ immediate con- 
sequence,” aud we therefore deny, that 
the testimony of “all the leading men 
and magistrates” is liable to his con- 
struction, or available for his argument ; 
because, to agree with him, would be to 
assume that the Battle of the Diamond 
had produced, as its “immediate con- 
sequence, the excesses and the menaces 
by which it had been provoked as well 
as preceded.” 

We do not mean to deny that re- 
sults of some magnitude, and crimes of 
a very heinous character followed in 
the train of that melancholy conflict. 
This is not the place to trace them 
out, and to assign their authors. But 
we cannot conclude even this portion 
of our subject, without a notice which 
the case seems to demand, of the cir- 
cumstances of the county of Armagh, 
at the close of the vear 1795, and the 
misrepresentation of them in Lord Gos- 
ford’s speech and resolutions. 

The expression employed by Mr. 
Plowden, that his Lordship “spoke a 
written address” at the meeting, ap- 
pears to countenance the rumour which 
assigns the authorship of the address 
to one whose name was not directly 
connected with it. The compesition 
was ascribed to agentleman of popular 
and attractive manners ; one who could 
not be charged with a disposition to 
favor the foul deception he undesign- 
edly promoted, but whose political 
principles and personal friendships were 
likely to bias him towards what have 
since been termed, liberal opinions. 
He was, we believe, one over whom 
the speculations, and the wishes of Ed- 
mund Burke exercised a strong influ- 
ence. It is well known, that Burke 
was very instrumental in effecting those 
cabinet arrangements, which inflicted 
Lord Fitzwilliam on Ireland—that he 
entertained a high respect and esteem 
for that honorable aud misguided no- 
bleman, and felt indignation, as well as 
regret, at his removal from the ecoun- 
try. His admirer and friend, exercis- 
ing influence over the governor of un- 
governed Armagh, preparing for his 
use the stirring address by which he 
was to compensate, at the close of the 
year, for his supineness during the 
summer and autumn, was likely to re- 
ceive the rumours of the peasantry with 
a mind attuned by the magnificent spe- 
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culations of the great political philoso- 
pher, to the generous credulity which 
accepts sufferingsas evidence of wrongs, 
and to embody his feelings in a compo- 
sition which ought to have contained 
only the conclusions of a sound and so- 
ber judgment. To us, we confess, it 
will not seem wonderful, if the “ written 
address” which Lord Gosford “ spoke” 
is, yet, found to have been the com- 
position of Edmund Burke himself, 
spoiled down to the occasion. Ap- 
pearing under such circumstances, we 
are not dispused to attach much weight 
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to the noble lord’s authority. In ac. 
cusing the magistrates of supineness, 
we regard him as passing censure on 
himself ; and, while we hear of nothing 
to exonerate him from the charge of 
inattention to his duties, during a year 
of anarchy and disaster, we pay little 
regard to the statements, which he pro- 
cured to be written, in order that before 
December had ended, he might throw 
upon the magistrates whom he had not 
urged on or aided in their duty, the 
blame of his own unexplained neglect, 
if not misconduct.* 


* It is very far from our intention to write dierespectfally of the noble lord. The 
worst we have ever learned of him has been taught us by the “ written address.” If 
Armagh were really in such a state as that address describes it—the governor, much 
rather than his subordinate magistrates, was disgraced by a most criminal supineness. 
We do not, however, think so ill of the noble lord as the address represents him. We 
believe him to have been deceived by artful representations, and to have acted as a 
generous and just man would act, while under a false persuasion that individuals, 
whom he should have protected, were cruelly oppressed and persecuted. It appears, 
that Sir Thomas Molyneux takes the same view of the whole matter which 
we have been endeavouring to exhibit, and we feel no little gratification in being able 
to confirm our argument by the authority of this honourable and intelligent soldier 
and gentleman. The speech to which he alludes must re-appear before us in the 
course of our narrative, on a future occasion, and we shall have to offer some remarks 
upon it. We content ourselves for the present, with subjoining those of the gallant 
General :— 


‘** LTEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR THOMAS MOLYNEUX’S LETTER. 
«“ To the Editors of ‘ The Dublin Evening Packet’ and ‘ The Newry Telegraph.’ 


«“ In consequence of the publication of the evidence given before a committee of 
the House of Commons, by the Earl of Gosford, in which are embodied a speech de- 
livered by his father, and resolutions thereupon, entered into by a large body of ma- 
gistrates of this county, 28th of December, 1795, I think it proper to add a few words 
in corroboration of the statement made by me in my letter to Mr. Drummond, of the 
23d of August, 1837. 

« In reply to the allegation in Mr, Drummond’s letter, that in consequence of the 
battle of the Diamond, ‘ this county was placed at the mercy of an ungovernable 
mob,’ I asserted ‘that no manner of disturbance took place, at least for the eighteen 
months that my regiment remained in the district.” Without at all wishing to de- 
tract from the high character for honour and veracity, which the late Lord Gosford 
always held, or from the respectability of the meeting, of which my own father formed 
a part, I must be permitted to observe, that the speech and resolutions must be taken 
to refer to the alarms which the Roman Catholic part of the population professed to 
feel, and to the threats in which the Protestant party (exasperated by the treachery 
which led to the Battle of the Diamond) may have indulged. It must be recollected 
that, in the year 1795, the military performed the duties now assigned to the Con- 
stabulary. I commanded the only infantry regiment of the county. If the speech 
refers to circumstances that ac tually occurred in the county, it naturally follows that 
I, who commanded the regiment stationed at Armagh, was in total ignorance of the 
fact, ‘that more than half the inhabitants of this populous county were driven from their 
homes, deprived, at one blow, of the means as well as the fruits of their industry, and 
driven, in the midst of an inclement winter, to seek a shelter for themselves and their 
helpless families, where chance might guide them.”—( Vide Speech.) 

“If the statement in Mr. Drummond’s letter be a just construction of the resolu- 
tions entered into by the mayistrates, I must believe that the county, from the 2Ist of 
September, 1795, to the 28th December, 1795, was at ‘the mercy of an ungovernable 
mob,’ whose excesses I was never called upon to quell. 1 have now before me the 
orderly book of my regiment, which shall be open to the inspection of any gentleman 
of either party, who may choose to honor me with a visit. I must premise that, at 
that time, the parties which were sent out on duty were entitled to a remuneration 
from the collector, and it was therefore necessary to keep a correct list of the parties, 
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Time, and more mature experience, 
influenced many persons to become 
less credulous respecting the persecu- 
tious which were said to have driven 
innocent Roman Catholics, belonging 
to the county of Armagh from their 
menaced habitations. It was a piteous 
tale to tell of the numbers proscribed 
and banished, for no reason, as Lord 
Gosford’s written address affirmed, than 
that they were members of the Church 
of Rome; and it is not surprising that 
the pathos of this narrative turned 
aside the scrutiny which should have 
been instituted into its truth ; but when 
in time, it began to be observed, that 
those who were first to fly, had 
escaped, not from rustic violence, 
but from the terrors of the law—that 
some whose crimes had brought dis- 
credit on the Protestants, were sur- 
prised in the act of outrage, and found 
to be Roman Catholics and Defenders, 
that some were detected in the act of 
posting notices “ to hell or Connaught,” 
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on their own doors, after they had 
carefully removed everything worth 
taking away from the deserted abodes; 
and, finally, when it became known, 
that the emigrants, who had settled 
in Connaught,* and who had been 
received compassionately, and were 
living in prosperity, gathered at once to 
the standard of the army of France, 
the first to welcome the invaders, and 
the most fierce and cruel of the rebel 
bands against their recent benefactors— 
then a change cane over men’s minds, 
and they ceased to regard the reports 
of Protestant persecution with the 
deep abhorrence they had at first awak- 
ened, and to consider the sufferings of 
Roman Catholics wholly unmerited and 
unprovoked. Weshall have, in due time, 
to relate incidents by which this change 
of opinion was effected ; we confine 
ourselves now to one or two particulars 
to which some observations in these 
pages have more directly conducted us. 

The reader may remember an ex- 


the dates of their services, and their respective destinations. This orderly book com- 
prises all the services of the regiment, from the 2d of November, 1795 (about two 
months previous to the date of the resolutions,) to the Ist of April, 1796, and I sub- 
join a correct copy of the orderly book, as far as it relates to parties called out in aid 
of the civil power, during the above period :— 


List of Services. performed by parties of the 2d battalion of the Rothesay and Caith- 
ness Highlanders, Armagh, from the 2d of November, 1795, to 1st April, 1796. 


| 


TRE\GTH OF PARTY. 


By whose Order. |For what Service.) What service per 
| formed. 


| Lieutenant. 
| Privates. 


| Captain. 
| Ensign. 
| Sergeant. 
| Corporal. 
| Drummer. 


|To protect a house 


1795. 
9th Nov. 


26th Nov. 
24th Dec. 


1796. 
Jan. 7th. 


20 Lord Gosford. 
12 Do, 


- 
~ 


| Hamilton’s Bawn-| 
Fair. 

Sovgn. of Armagh | To search for pri- 

soners 


_ 


No success. 


~ 


Do. 


Do. 


For Rioters. [Took a father and 
| three sons. 


No success, 


Feb. 28th.| 





In search of Arms 


“ I challenge the whole world to impugn the authenticity of this document, of 
which the above is an extract. It comprises a period of five months, of the winter of 
1795 and spring of 1796. It is perfectly clear, that nothing that could be fairly 
called a disturbance of the peace of the county, officially came to my knowledge, du- 
ring that period. With this I leave the question, and 

«I remain, Sir, vour obedient servant, 
“ Tuos. Motyneux. 
« Castledillon, 6th September, 1837.” 

* A Protestant colony from Ulster, had been settled in Connaught, before the ar- 
rival of the fugitives. Their introduction of the linen manufacture prepared a mar- 
ket for the labour of the men, whom persecution also was supposed to recommend to 
general benevolence. The fugitives, true to their character, were enterprising and in- 
dustrious in propagating falsehoods, by which the reputation of the Protestants of 
Ulster, and the security of the colony in Connaught, appear to have suffered mate- 
rially. 
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tract, which he will find in the preced- 
ing chapter, from a letter addressed to 
Woulfe Tone, by “ a united Lrish leader 
in Belfast,” informing him that two per- 
sons of the highest consideration in the 
union had been sent into Armagh to 
settle disputes between Peep-of-Day 
Boys and Defenders. The feuds to be 
appeased had occasioned the tumult of 
which we have written. The date of 
the letter is September 21—the day on 
which the Battle of the Diamond was 
fought ;—on the morning of which, the 
second ambassador of peace had left 


Belfast for the neighbourhood of Por- 
tadown, the scene of contlict. When 
General Neilsou* arrived, it is probable 
the fight was over. He must have 
come, at all events, as well as the com- 
mander of the king’s forces, too late to 
be of any immediate service. But he 
might be serviceable after the battle, 
and we will not do him or his associate, 
Teeling, the injustice to suppose, that 
either would return to Belfast, without 
endeavouring to render his mission as 
useful as circumstances would permit. 
Accordingly, we will imagine these two 
rebel-leaders giving counsel among the 
Defenders, and willjudge how the advice 
which it would seem wise in them to 


give, corresponds with the conduct of 


their party. 

The letter, from which we have 
quoted, informs us, in addition to its no- 
tice of Neilson’s mission, of threethings: 
Ist, That the co-operation of France 
was expected; 2d, That the writer 
thought it desirable to have asemblance 
of peace maintained, until the foreign 
aids were ready to ensure success in 
war; and, 3d, That, owing to the dis- 
putes between Peep-of-Day Boys and 
Detenders, “ Armagh had always been 
a plague to them.” In such a state of 
things, nothing can be clearer, than 
that “the Union,” would consider it a 
gain to have the disturbed and inflam- 
matory district relieved from men 
whose presence was a provocative to 
strife ; and, if it could be contrived, that 
what had been a perpetual blister in Ar- 
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magh were applied in some place, where, 
acting on a sluggish disposition, it pro- 
duced only a wholesome excitement, 
the benefit would be more than doubled. 
Both of these gains were effected.— 
The most intemperate of the Defen- 
ders were drained off from Armagh— 
they were drafted to a part of Ireland 
where they gave the French troops 
useful aid upon their landing. So far 
there is correspondence between the 
policy by which Neilson and Teeling 
ought to regulate their counsels, and 
that by which the Defenders ac- 
tually shaped their course. Again— 
if, as the Belfast letter insinuates, the 
union had influence with both contend- 
ing factions, the emissaries, studying 
the preservation or the recovery of 
their power, ought to accommodate 
themselves to the temper of the angry 
Protestants, as well as to the necessi- 
ties of the Defenders. Having deci- 
ded, therefore, that some of one party 
should he removed, they could gain 
credit with the ultras of the other, by 
recommending to them a — and 
subjects of proscription. Here, too, 
the policy to be adopted, and the plan 
pursued, appear mutually to coincide. 
And, as it is obvious, that it would be 
wise to cover the treachery and vio- 
lence which provoked the conflict of 
the Diamond, with charges of Protes- 
tant outrage and persecution—it was a 
ready ruse, to recommend all who fled, 
to explain their “flitting” in such a 
manner, as should win compassion to 
them, and should excite anger and ab- 
horrence against their supposed op- 
pressors. To believe that all these 
schemes were put in practice, it is only 
necessary to imagine Neilson and Teel- 
ing moderately acquainted with their 
duties, and willing to discharge them. 
We shall have, as we observed, 
more to say hereafter, on the emigra- 
tion of Roman Catholics from Armagh. 
We conclude, for the present, with 
a strong presumptive proof, that it 
was effected by means which those 
who aspersed Protestants as its pro- 


* Mr. Neilson—or as Woulfe Tone designates him—* the Jacobin.” This gen- 
tleman’s history is far too important to be confined to a parenthesis, or dismissed in a 


note. 


In due time, we shall remember it. 
vancing the military organization of the traitors. 


He was one of those most active in ad- 
He was arrested, while examining 


the prison in which Lord Edward Fitzgerald was confined, with a view to the making 


an attack on it, on the night when Dublin was to be given up to pillage. 


He was 


among those who, in consideration of the intelligence they gave to government, were 


pardoned, on condition of transporting themselves to another country. 


He was 


among those, also, who, for their treacherous practices, in secretly promoting a fur- 


ther insurrection, were imprisoned at Fort St. George. 


his history. 


We hope to find a time for 
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moters would not venture to acknow- 
ledge. Exaggerations, which dare not 
be hazarded any where but in Ireland, 
were employed to create pity for inno- 
cent sufferers, and to arouse indigna- 
tion against crime. But when it was 
demanded boldly and perseveringly— 
who were the sufferers whose wrongs 
had not been redressed—enterpris- 
ing and angry philanthropists, who 
frighted the isle with their declama- 
tions, could not venture to ballast their 
clamors with the weight of a single 
name. 


We have promised an opinion on 
the propriety of giving the toast re- 
specting which our controversy has 
arisen, and we will endeavour to keep 
our word. Circumstances have oc- 
curred since the foregoing pages were 
written which make it more than idle 
ceremony that we should do so. 
Colonel Verner has been deprived of 
his commission of the peace ; and it is 
not altogether irrational to fear that 
the cause or occasion of his removal 
may give an interest to the toast which 
it never yrmenes before, and may re- 
commend it for adoption, where we 
believe it has never yet been given—at 
public dinners or meetings. We im- 

lore our Protestant brethren not to 
et their indignation prevail over their 
better judgment. We have a strong 
assurance upon our minds that the high 
spirited gentleman—who defended the 
privileges of his private* table against 
an unauthorised invasion, and when 
he had to choose between recognis- 
ing the propriety of domiciliary visits 
or surrendering his office, ceased to 
be a magistrate that he might as- 
sert the right of a British citizen— 
would not hesitate for an_ instant 
to give the satisfaction required, had 
the information demanded from him 
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respected the incidents of any public 
occasion ; and, without affecting to pro- 
nounce what toasts may have been 
given at his private dinner, we venture 
to express a doubt whether at a public 
dinner he would commemorate the 
Battle of the Diamond. Our reason 
for doubting is obvious. It is noto- 
rious that Colonel Verner’s family has 
been connected with the Orange So- 
ciety from its institution to the present 
day, and has taken a leading part in all 
its movements ; that he was himself 
admitted a member very shortly after 


the origin of the society, and so early 
as to be a party to the construction of 
its original system. It is also noto~ 
rious that the day of the Battle of the 
Diamond was the day on which, after 
the termination of the conflict, the 
first Orange lodge was formed; and 
when the influence of the gallant 
colonel is taken into account, and it 
is remembered that the Orangemen of 
Ireland have never commemorated 
that event, it is reasonable to doubt the 
willingness of Colonel Verner to join 
in any public celebration of it. 

We would therefore urge upon our 
friends, that, when Colonel Verner can- 
not be said to have ever presided at a 

ublic dinner where the Battle of the 

iamond was a toast, and when it is 
notorious that the body of which he 
was long so distinguished a leader, 
although instituted on the occasion of 
that conflict, has ordered no comme- 
moration of it, they will be acting 
more in the spirit of true Protestantism 
by imitating the forbearance which 
characterised the proceedings of their 
best friends, than by allowing indig- 
nation against the despotism of any 
party or individual to hurry them into 
intemperance. We perceive that our 
opinion has been given before we have 
assigned a reason for it ; but it has not 


* We were sorry to read the poor special pleading by which Lord Morpeth attempts 


to fasten a character of publicity on Colonel Verner’s dinner. 
cellor, we observe, has actually pronounced it such. 


The Lord Chan- 
And yet, we are satisfied that, 


when the noble and learned lord entertained his*friends on his retnrn as a representa- 
tive for College, although speeches and toasts were pronounced at his table, more 
eloquent perhaps, but certainly not more constitutional or temperate than those re- 
ported as having been delivered at Armagh, neither the host, nor any of his guests, 
would admit that the privileges of a private party had been forfeited. Expressions 
used at the noble Lord’s dinners were freely circulated, some, we think, found their 
way into public prints; and yet, if the Provost had taken umbrage at any of them, 
and demanded of Dr. Plunkett; as a gentleman whose name appeared on the books 
of the University—had any particular toast been given, we are persuaded to think 
that the noble and learned Lord would have refused to answer. It is the cireum- 
stance of the “ invitation” which discriminates a private from a public dinner, It is 
between the giver and the accepter, a pledge of confidence which no man should be 
required to violate. 


Vou. X. 2k 
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been given rashly, It will be approved 
by all who take into account the com- 
parative obscurity of the event of 
which we write, the misrepresentations 
by which it has been industriously dis- 
figured, and the eagerness with which 
every topic which may promote or 
engender strife is at this day unscru- 
pulously seized upon. The fame of a 
success must be fully vindicated before 
a commemoration of it is desirable ; 
and our respectful advice to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland is this, that instead 
of engaging in celebrations which are 
sure to be described as equivocal or 
offensive, they should endeavour to 
ascertain the truth of every memorable 
passage in their history, and to confirm 
it with evidence as enduring and unim.- 
peachable as that which authenticates 
the renown of the gates of Derry or 
the passage of the Boyne. 

The enemies of the British empire 
wish to keep Ireland divided into hos- 
tile parties. As to the “men of 
figure” who execute the show work 
of government, when they are put 
upon duty which demands knowledge 
of the country, they really know not 
what they do. There are subtler 
spirits abroad who would suppress a 
true history of the Battle of the Dia- 
mond, and would trumpet forth to the 
world the fact or the surmise of its 
being toasted at a Protestant dinner. 
Their wishes explain themselves. The 
“toast” would irritate where the truth 
would convince—the one would serve 
to hold the people in division—the 
other would draw away from the anti- 
Anglican ranksall whose presence could 
do them honor. Therefore we say to the 
Protestants of Ireland—create as many 
facilities as you can for making your 
character and history understood— 
give your enemies no excuse for saying 
that you are more ready to irritate 
than to instruct them. We give our pre- 
cept the value which example confers, 
by abstaining from an attempt which 
we had seriously meditated, to prove 
the want of respect evinced towards 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland by 
those who profess to believe that they 
must necessarily, be offended by the 
commemoration of an event like the 
Battle of the Diamond. This we spare 
our reader, but with a hope that the 
suggestion we have offered him may 
profit by our forbearance. Let not the 
introduction of a system of domicili- 
ary visiting provoke the Protestants 
of Ireland to the commemoration of 
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any thing which otherwise they would 
have left unremembered. 

As to what may take place at pri- 
vate meetings, such as Colonel Ver- 
ner’s dinner, it never for a moment 
entered into our. minds to constitute 
ourselves toast-masters general to the 
nation. We have had too much expe- 
rience in the world not to know that 
private parties will regulate their own 
proceedings far better than we could; 
and we well remember the great mis- 
chief done on a very memorable occa- 
sion when an English clergyman of 
high name and of the best intentions 
thought well to remonstrate aguinst a 
toast in common use with a very dis- 
tinguished society of his countrymen. 
We content ourselves therefore with 
a general observation that these are 
times when no chamber in which gen- 
tlemen meet can be considered closed, 
and that many an expression used in 
the gaiety of the best heart, and in 
accordance with the most benevolent 
purpose, is capable of being misrepre- 
sented, and, by being divested of all 
the adjuncts from which its real cha- 
racter was derived, may be exhibited, as 
something in its nature exclusive and 
intolerant. The charge, our friends 
may rest assured, will often be made 
where the justification cannot follow ; 
And, as in the instance of the domici- 
liary circular, a question may be so in- 
sultingly framed as to render it difficult, 
if not impossible, for a man of high 
spirit to return a conciliatory answer. 

But, the matter of most consequence 
is—the course which the magistrates 
of Ireland should adopt with reference 
to Colonel Verner’s dismissal. And 
in the first place, we earnestly urge 
this.—-LeET NO MAGISTRATE RESIGN. 
Whatever they may do, let them in this 
instance eschew “resignation.” There 
is a party in the country to which, evi- 
dently, it would be a matter of great 
value, that the local administration of 
justice should be separated from the 
possession of property. Therefore we 
say—let no color be given for with- 
drawing the commission of the peace 
from the gentry of the country. But, 
we would respectfully suggest—let an 
address to her Majesty, as well as peti- 
tions to Lords and Commons, be pre- 
pared from such justices of the peace 
as are of opinion that it ought not to 
be required of them to act as spies 
upon friends whom they invite to din- 
ner, or upon the host whose hospitality 
they have accepted ;—let the petition 
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be, thus, open to all, of whatever reli- 
gious or political party they may be, 
who think that private life and social in- 
tercourse have confidences which ought 
not to be rudely or treacherously 
invaded; and we confidently predict 
that the signatures to the petition will 
be numerous and varied beyond Lord 
Mulgrave’s fears, and equal to the ex- 
pectations of old Irish gentlemen. We 
defy avy man of candour to peruse the 
correspondence in our Memoranda, 
without coming to the conclusion that 
there was cruelty unprecedented ex- 
ercised against unoflending gentlemen, 
and that principles full of evil have 
been acknowledged by the function- 
aries of government. And we think 
we could name supporters of Lord 
Mulgrave’s policy—who will burn 
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with honest indignation as they read 
the rules which he has laid down for 
the management of the state engine at 
present confided to him. 

We must conclude. Let it be borne 
in mind that the question to besolved by 
the conduct of our magistrates is of no 
party or creed—it is simply a question 
whether, in Ireland, justices of the 
peace shall be so far indulged by the 
government—that they may retain the 
feelings of gentlemen. They have been 
placed, we must tell them, on their 
trial. On the manner in which they 
comport themselves, it will depend, 
whether England pronounces them 
worthy to retain their rank among her 
gentry, or declares them base enough 
for the vile uses to which Lord Mul- 
grave’s masters would employ them 
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THE BATTLE OF THE DIAMOND. 


On the 7th of August Colonel Ver- 
ner entertained at dinner several of 
his friends and supporters in Armagh. 
Among other toasts proposed, or said 
to be proposed at this dinner, was, 
“The Battle of the Diamond.” An ac- 
count of the proceedings having ap- 
peared in the Newry Telegraph, the 
following Circular was addressed by the 
government to three magistrates, who 
were mentioned as being present :— 

“ Dublin Castle, August 22, 1837. 

« Sir,—It appearing in the Newry 
Telegraph of the 10th instant, that at an 
election dinner given by you on the 7th 
instant, one of the toasts was, ‘the Bat- 
tle of the Diamond,’ I am directed by 
his Excellency, now that the elections are 
all terminated, to desire that you will in- 
form him whether it can be possible that 
you were thus a party to the commemo- 
ration of a lawless and most disgraceful 
conflict, in which much of the blood of 
your fellow-subjects was spilt, and the im- 
mediate consequence of which was, as was 
testified at the time by-all the leading men 
and magistrates of your county, to place 
that part of the country at the mercy of 
an ungovernable mob. 

“I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

« T. Drummonp.” 


To this Circular the following replies 
have beengiven:— 
* Castledilion, Armagh, August 23, 1837. 
“Sir—I had the honour of yours of 
the 22d instant, and I beg leave to state, 
for the information of his Excellency the 


Lord Lieutenant, that I was not present 
when the toast you mention—‘the Battle 
of the Diamond’—was drunk at Colonel 
Verner’s dinner (if it was given), and am 
not in the habit of drinking tousts comme- 
morative of the civil discord of my coun- 
try- 

“ And I beg you will further state, for 
the information of his Excellency, that I 
believe he has received a very erroneous 
statement of the circumstances under 
which the above conflict took place, as it 
was totally caused by the hostile incursion 
of a band of Roman Catholics, who came 
over the Blackwater, from the county of 
Monaghan, and the counties to the west 
of it, for the purpose of attacking the 
peaceable inhabitants of this county, who 
were fortunately met and repulsed by a 
very small body of yeomen, at a place 
called ‘the Diamond.’ 

“ T am convinced there is no man living 
knows more of the transaction than I do 
myself, as T was then in command of a 
Highland regiment, which was ordered 
from Blaris Camp inte this county the day 
after the affray took place, and J can con- 
fidently assert that no manner of distur- 
bance took place afterwards, at least for 
the eighteen months that my regiment re- 
mained in the district. —I am, &c. 

“ Tuomas Motynevx. 
“T. Drummond, Esq. Dublin Castle.” 


“ Ballymoyer, August 26. 
« Srr—I_ have received your letter, 
stating that my name appears in a news- 
paper, as present at a dinner when a toast 
was given, which has called forth the dis- 
approbation of the Lord Licutenant— 
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Without entering into either the practice 
of demanding from a gentleman a disclo- 
sure of the proceedings of a private party, 
or expressing any opinion as to the toast 
mentioned, I hereby beg leave to say, 
that I was not present when it was pro- 
posed. 

«“T have the honor to be, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

« Marcus Synnor.” 
* Carlton Club, London, 29th August, 1837. 

«“ Sm—lI have received a letter dated 
August 22, bearing your signature, and 
enquiring of me, by the direction of his 
Excellency, ‘ Whether it is possible that 
I was a party to the commemoration of a 
lawless and most disgraceful conflict, in 
which much of the blood of my fellow- 
subjects was spilt, and the immediate con- 
sequence of which was, as testified at the 
time by all the leading men and magis- 
trates of my county, to place that part of 
the country at the mercy of an ungovern- 
able mob.’ 

“Iam disposed to think that when 
you put a question in a form like this, 
you can hardly expect, on cool reflection, 
that I should condescend to answer it— 
at least, I would imagine you could ex- 
pect no other answer than one, which I 
hold superfluous, namely—that I am not 
capable of being a party to the comme- 
moration of avything lawless and dis- 
graceful. I would request, if I am ever 
again to be favoured by a question which 
you are directed to propose, that it may 
be expressed in terms better calculated to 
invite an answer, and more likely also to 
be understood. I must say that your 
letter does not appear to me very intelli- 
gible. 

« His Excellency seems to assume 
that the appearance of a statement in a 
public newspaper authorises a call upon 
me, to contradict or confirm it. Ido not 
feel myself at liberty to do either. I had 
the honour to entertain several of my 
friends at dinner on the day to which 
your letter refers. I am bold to affirm 
that at that entertainment nothing took 
place which loyal and honourable men 
would hesitate toavow. Most frankly— 
but I speak, I am confident, the senti- 
ments of my friends and of every gentle- 
man whose freedom is not restrained by 
official station, when I say, that a ques- 
tion like that in your letter ought not to 
be proposed to me, and that I am bound 
to decline replying to it. 

** But, Sir, while I refuse to enter 
into newspaper controversy respecting the 
conversations at my private table, I invite 
you to institute what seems more directly 
the duty of the Irish government—an en- 
quiry into matter which may properly be 
submitted for investigation. 
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* On the morning of the day to which 
you refer, I addressed the electors of Ar- 
magh from the hustings. This was a 
public proceeding, one for which I am an- 
swerable, which I am ready to explain.— 
Of my speech the Dublin Evening Post 
gives the following representation :— 
‘ Colonel Verner got up, and for an hour 
spoke in such a manner as to inflame the 
minds of the Catholics, if any had been 
present.’ 

“I pronounce this representation 
false and slanderous, and, if it be the truth 
that this journal is the organ of the Irish 
government, I feel myself justified in de- 
manding that an inquiry shall be institu- 
ted into the practices of its organ, and 
that if they are found to be alike mali- 
cious and untrue, it should be no longer 
favoured. 

“ Upon the various misrepresenta- 
tions—unintentional, I have no doubt—. 
which your letter contains, I have no 
desire to comment. I feel it necessary 
only to assure you, that of all the con- 
flicts, and they are unhappily numerous, 
which took place at any of the various 
places called by the name of Diamond, in 
the county of Armagh, there is none to 
which your description is in the least de- 
gree applicable ; but you have only shared 
in the misconceptions respecting the his- 
tory of Ireland, with which Irish offi- 
cials in various departments are not now 
ashamed to confess themselves charge- 
able. 

“ T have nothing further to observe, 
except that your letter did not arrive at 
Churchhill until I had left for London, 
otherwise I should not have had to ex- 
plain the delay of my reply. 

‘‘ | have the honour to remain, your 
very obedient servant, 

«* WittiaM VERNER. 
“ To T. Drummond, Esq. &c. &c. &e. 
Castle Dublin. 

To the letter of Colonel Verner, the 

following is Lord Morpeth’s reply :— 


* Dublin Castle, September 5th, 1837- 

“‘Sin—I have had the honour of sub- 
mitting to the Lord Lieutenant your let- 
ter of the 29th ult. 

“His Excellency regrets that you 
should have had any difficulty in under- 
standing the letter addressed to you on the 
22d of August. But for such an assu- 
rance his Excellency would not have sup- 
posed that the unsatisfactory nature of 
your answer could, in any degree, have 
been ascribed to that cause. 

“As a magistrate appointed to admi- 
nister justice between her Majesty’s Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic subjects, his 
Excellency desired that you should be 
cated upon to state whether, at an elec- 
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tion dinner, of which an account appeared 
at length in a public paper, you had pro- 
posed, or been a party to the proposal of, 
a toast commemorative of a sanguinary 
feud between the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics of Armagh. By whom, or to 
whom that dinner was given—on what 
occasion, or in what place—his Excel- 
lency considers a matter of comparative in- 
difference ; but as head of the executive 
government in Ireland, it concerns him to 
know whether you and other gentlemen in 
the commission held up such an event as 
that known by the name of ‘the Battle of 
the Diamond’ as one deserving of being 
commemorated. 

“You profess yourself unable to recog- 
nise the conflict alluded to under the 
above title, by reason of the many such 
conflicts which have unhappily occurred in 
the county of Armagh, at places called 
by the name of Diamond. If his Ex- 
cellency could have anticipated that you 
would have experienced, from this cause, 
any difficulty in replying to the question 
addressed to you, he would have referred 
you to your own evidence, published in 
the report of the committee on Orange 
Lodges in Ireland, and more especially 
to the following question and answer— 
No. 92:— 

“ Question—‘ The battle of Diamond 
Hill took place the 2lst of September, 
1795—did it not?’ 

«“ Answer—‘ It did.’ 

“ His Excellency need scarcely observe, 
that the number of such conflicts does not 
render the commemoration of une or more 
of them less objectionable, or make it less 
imperative on him to ascertain the fact of 
magistrates having joined in such a pro- 
ceeding. 

“On account of the long-continued 
and bitter animosities springing from re- 
ligious differences, which have disturbed 
the good order of society, and led to the 
most lamentable consequences, especially 
in the county of Armagh, the legislature 
has declared certain acts to be penal in 
Ireland, which, in other parts of the em- 
pire, are not only not punishable, but not 
blameable, because perfectly harmless. If 
an assemblage of persons, even less in 
number than those who were present at 
the election dinner in question, should 
walk in procession through the streets, 
bearing party emblems or playing party 
tunes, they would thereby subject them- 
selves to the punishment of the law ; and 
it may be known to you, that many have 
suffered imprisonment, and many are at 
this moment amenable to the law for no 
greater offence. 

“ The peasant thus offending is, in his 
Excellency’s opinion, less culpable than 
the man of station and education who, on 
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an occasion to which publicity is given 
through the public press, celebrates a law- 
less action arising out of the civil discords 
of his country, in which the lives of many 
of his countrymen were lost, as an event, 
the remembrance of which it is desirable 
to perpetuate with honour. 

“ The former offends against a positive 
enactment; the latter, keeping within the 
letter, violates the spirit of the law, coun- 
teracts the object and intention of the le- 
gislature, and thwarts the exertions of the 
government to carry them into effect. 

“If you and other gentlemen had not 
seemed to quesiion the proposition, his 
Excellency would have considered it too 
obvious and incontrovertible to require it 
to be stated, that if any meeting of persons 
is held—no matter under what circum- 
stances of apparent privacy—and if such 
persons take steps to permit, or do not 
take steps to prevent, publicity being 
given to their opinions and proceedings, 
they are as fully and justly answerable be 
whatever «ffect these may have, or may be 
calculated to have, on the well-being of 
society, as if such meeting had been held 
with open doors, or in the open air. 

“ But that is a question which does not 
arise in the present case. The meeting to 
which his Excellency drew your attention 
was, in every respect, public, and not pri- 
vate. It was attended by every circum- 
stance which distinguishes a public from 
a private meeting. It was adinner given 
ata public hotel, on the occasion of a 
public election, to celebrate a public event; 
public toasts were given, and_ political 
speeches made, as usual at public dinners ; 
the entire proceedings were reported in 
detail, in a public newspaper, as public in. 
telligence. The newspaper which first 
reported the proceedings, was not one 
likely to misrepresent what had happened 
to your prejudice. Conceiving the oc- 
currence reported to be such that a parti- 
cipation in it would disqualify you, and 
others invested with the powers of a ma- 
gistrate, from beneficially exercising your 
authority, and would naturally and de- 
servedly cause your fellow-sub jects of the 
Roman Catholic creed to withdraw their 
confidence in your administration of jus- 
tice, his Excellency, in the exeicise of his 
bounden duty, called on you and them to 
state whether the report was correct. 

“It is the invariable practice when any 
representation is made to the government 
affecting the character or usefulness of a 
magistrate or public officer, for whose ap- 
pointment or continuance the -executive 
government is responsible, to communi- 
cate such representation to him, before 
any proceedings are taken thereon, thathe 
may have an opportunity of explaining or 
disavowing the statements made to his 
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prejudice. That course was followed in 
the present instance, and his Excellency 
conceives that he had a right to expect a 
distinct and unequivocal avowal or dis- 
avowal of your having been a party to the 
proceedings in question, or a satisfactory 
explanation that the nature and tendency 
of the proceeding did not deserve the cha- 
racter imputed to it. 

“‘ His Excellency deems the public con- 
siderations dependent upon this transac- 
tion to be of such importance, that he is 
less inclined to remark upon the extraor- 
dinary tone in which your whole letter is 
written, considering that it is an answer to 
an official communication addressed by 
direction of her Majesty's representative 
to a gentleman holding the commission of 
the peace, and requiring an explanation of 
his conduct. 

“ Upon a full consideration of the case, 
his Excellency will deem it expedient to 
recommend to the Lord Chancellor, that 
you should not be included in the new 
commission of the peace about to be issued ; 
and will also direct your name to be omitted 
from the revised listof Deputy Lieutenants 
for the county of Tyrone.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) “ Morreru.” 

This communication was speedily 
followed by another from the Lord 
Chancellor :— 

“ September 7, 1837. 

“ Sin—In consequence of a communi- 
cation made to me by the desire of his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, enclo- 
sing copies of a correspondence between 
the executive government and yourself, 
relative to the occurrences at a public din- 
ner, given on the occasion of your return 
as a representative in parliament for the 
county of Armagh, I think it my duty to 
inform you, that I cannot include your 
name in the warrant for the new commis- 
sion of magistrates for that county. I 
think it right to state, that I entirely con- 
cur in the opinion which has been formed 
by his Excellency. 

“IT have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

“ Piunxet, C. 
* Colonel Verner, M,P. &c.” 


From the Carlow Sentinel, a pro- 
vincial journal of the highest charac- 
ter, we take the following aceount of 
the loyalty of those who are now ad- 
mitted into the police :— 


“ The best proof of the moral unfitness of 
such men to fill the oftice of constable 
may be seen from one fact, which we set 
forth on the best authority. A few 
weeks since, some men duly appointed at 
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ANSWER. 
“ London, 14th September, 1837. 


‘* My Lorp—I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 7th instant, 
which bears the post mark of Ballinrobe, 
and having been redirected from my resi- 
dence in Armagh, has, in consequence, 
but this moment reached me, announcing 
to me that it is not your intention to in- 
clude my name in the warrant for the 
new commission of magistrates for the 
county of Armagh. I should not have 
felt myself called on to notice that com- 
munication, but that (in your Lordship’s 
haste, I presume, to mark your sense of 
the enormity of my magisterial delin- 
quency, in having ventured to give a toast, 
which, proposed under the circumstances, 
and in the spirit in which it was, by me, 
could not be considered objectionable by 
any of her Majesty’s loyal subjects, or in 
having presumed as an independent coun- 
try gentleman, holding the commission of 
the peace, to question the right of the 
Lord Lieutenant, first, to put his own of- 
fensive and mistaken construction on that 
toast, and then to impute to me that I 
had proposed the toast in that sense, ) your 
lordship has fallen into a mistake in sup- 
posing that I am a magistrate of the 
county of Armagh; I have, for some 
time, ceased to be one; but I am happy 
to inform you that I am a magistrate of 
the county of Tyrone, as that will afford 
your Lordship an opportunity of doing 
me the honour of removing me from that 
situation—sincerely assuring your Lord- 
ship, that, although I have now, for up- 
wards of thirty years, held the commis- 
sion of the peace, without an imputation 
on my character or conduct, I cannot re- 
gret the no longer holding any office un- 
der the Irish government, constituted and 
conducted as that government is at pre- 
sent. 

‘** I have the honour to be, your Lord- 
ship’s obedient, humble servant, 

“ Wittram VERNER. 
* The Right Hon, Lord Plunkett, Lord 
Chancellor, &c, &c. &c, 






head quarters, arrived at Goresbridge from 
Cashel, to be enrolled among the revenue 
police—a fine and efficient corps, who ren; 
der great service by protecting the trade 
of the country. On the southern ‘ po- 


licemen’ being called on to take the oath 
of allegiance to our most gracious Queen, 
they laid down the book and peremptorily 
refused to take the oath, and having done 
30, they deliberately left the office and re- 
turned home, to the astonishment of all 
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who witnessed this manifestation of dis- 
loyalty. There is no doubt but these 
were Ribbonmen, who could not take the 
oath, after having previously sworn fealty 
to another monarch, and bound them- 
selves to extirpate Protestantism. If the 
government will inquire into this fact, they 
will find it strictly true; and if so, what 
a picture does not this present to our view. 
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Here were Ribbonmen duly ‘ appointed, 
to serve the Queen, and who, but for the 
accidental discovery of their principles, 
would be enrolled on the revenue police 
staff, and would receive the pay of her 
Majesty to propagate sedition, and sow 
the seeds of disloyalty among the pea- 
santry. 


GOVERNMENT PARTIALITY.—MR. GUINNESS AND MR. HECTOR, 


September 8th.—The Gazette of this 
date offers a reward of 301. for the con- 
viction of “sixteen men who, on the 
evening of the 3rd inatant, walked into 
the Royal Canal Company’s store 
yard, and broke eight half barrels, 
two full barrels, and one hogshead of 
porter, belunging to Mr. Guinuess, 
brewer.” 

The combination against Mr. Guin- 
ness is perhaps the most extraordinary 
occurrence on record, even in the 
annals of Irish election. The vote of 
this gentleman at the city election was 
visited by penalties of the heaviest de- 
scription.— His porter was at once 
proscribed from every radical tavern— 
instances were brought before the ma- 
gistrates in which persons were mal- 
treated merely for the crime of asking 
for it. But this was not all. His 
draymen were attacked and beaten in 
the streets, and the porter which they 
earried spilled. A conspiracy was evi- 
dently formed to ruin the firm of 
which he is the head. Inthe case of 
one less wealthy and less established, 
the conspiracy must have worked its 
end. But while force and violence 
were unscrupulously employed to for- 
ward the objects of the conspiracy that 
thus avenged the vote given against the 
government candidates, Lord Mulgrave 
does not inte:fere to protect the pro- 
perty of the injured individuals—until 
even the radical journals had repeat- 
edly declared that the violence of the 
conspirators was injuring their own 
cause—until the remonstrances of the 
Protestant press had effectually ex- 
cited public alarm—until the fury of the 
conspirators was beginning to exhaust 
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August 29th._The Gazette of this 
date contains a proclamation stating 
that— 


«“ August 26, 1837.—As two men 
Thomas M‘Kenzie, of Tubercurry, and 
Thomas Allen, of Oaghone, beth in the 
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itself_when the tardy carefulness of 
his Excellency offers for the punish- 
ment of one of the outrages a reward of 
301. 

Sometime previous a reward of 1001. 
was offered for the discovery of persons 
engaged in a far less flagrant outrage on 
the property of Mr. Hector in the 
fisheries of Donegal. Some nets were 
destroyed by the peasantry in conse- 
quence of a dispute as to the right of 
fshery—the {mob imagining, probably, 
that under Lord Mulgrave they might, 
with all propriety, take the law into 
theirown hands. If we are to judge 
of Lord Mulgrave’s anxiety to punish a 
crime by the reward he offers for its 
detection—we may calculate that 70 
per cent. is detracted from its enormity 
when it is committed tu punish a vote 
against Mr. O'Connell. 

But perhaps the following is the most 
extraordinary of all the extraordinary 
proclamations on the suvject.— 


From the Gazette of Tuesday. 


** Dublin Castle, September 16.—On 
the 14th instant, John Noonan, who was 
conveying from the brewery of Messrs. 
Arthur Guinness, Sons, and Co., four 
puncheons of yeast to Longford, was at- 
tacked on the Cabra road (not far from 
Dublin) by six men, all armed but one, 
who carried a sledge, with which he stove 
in the heads of the several casks, and that 
one of the party presented a blunderbuss 
at the breast of the said Noonan, His Ex- 
cellency, for the better apprehending and 
bringing to justice the perpetrators of 
this outrage, is pleased hereby to offer a 
FREE PARDON, &c.” 

ti 


* Wonderful munificence ! 


IN SLIGO, 


parish of Achonry, in the county of Sligo, 
were recently proceeding with a free- 
holder to the election of Sligo, they 
were attacked and severely beaten by a 
large party at Cloonacool, in said parish, 
and afterwards brought into the moun- 
tains, where they were kept in confine- 
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ment until the night of the 19th instant, 
and that from the effects of said beating 
Thomas Allen died on the 20th instant.” 


And offering for the discovery of 
the perpetrators of this outrage the 
reward of £50. The real character 
of this inhuman transaction could 
scarcely be guessed ut from the state- 
ment in the Gazette, certainly never 
inferred from the sum offered as the 
reward. We shall therefore take the 
liberty of filling up the meagreness of 
the Viceregal sketch with the particu- 
lars of a murder beside the barbarity 
of which the acts of savage nations 
become mercy itself. 

Lord Mulgrave does not state that 
the individuals severely beaten and 
kept in confinement were Protestants ; 
although in other proclamations he 
has thought it right to mark out the 
religion of the parties assailed; he 
does not state that the victims were 
on their way to vote against the go- 
vernment candidate when the friends of 
the government so gentiy detained 
them. He merely insinuates that they 
were “kept in confinement !”—kept in 
confinement!! The reader might ima- 
gine it to be a durance as harmless as 
that in which our peasantry sometimes 
were wont to retain the gauger until the 
time for the prosecution was past. 
Let us reveal the secrets of the prison 
house. The Mayo Constitution gives 
the true account of the confinement— 


« As two Protestants, named Allen 
and M‘Kenzie, were proceeding by a 
mountain road to Sligo to vote, they 
were seized upon by a large mob, who 
were evidently on the watch for them and 
others of their description. After beating 
the two men in a most inhuman manner, 
breaking one of their arms, and inflicting 
other desperate injuries upon them, they 
dragged them to a lonely part~of the 
mountain, where they tied them in such 
a way as that they could not move hand 
or foot, and having blindfolded them, left 
them in that terrible situation far from 
the haunts of men, or the reach of as- 
sistance. There the unfortunate men 
remained s1X Days, exposed to cold and 
hunger, and suffering under the savage 
treatment they had received at the hands 
of their assailants. At the expiration of 
that period they were discovered by their 
friends.” 


This is the harmless amusement 
which Lord Mulgrave designates as 
keeping men in confinement ; and for 
which he offers £50! for the discovery 
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of the perpetrators. The following 
additional particulars we take from the 
Sligo Journal :— 


“« It appears that during the late con- 
tested election for this county, the de- 
ceased (Allen) and his companion, 
M‘Kenzie, were sent on a jaunting car 
to the neighbourhood of Cloonlacool, in 
the barony of Liney ; they were met by 
a mob not far from that village, who 
dragged them off the car, beat them se- 
verely, bound them with cords, and so 
led them to an out-house in the village, 
where they tied bags or sacks over their 
eyes, and conveyed them from thence 
thus blindfolded into the mountains; 
when there, they were treated with the 
most fiend-like barbarity ; they were re- 
peatedly beaten with cudgels, and wound- 
ed, and bleeding thrown into a hole dug 
in the mountain, made purposely narrow 
at the entrance, and widened inside, 
Here the unfortunate sufferers lay bound 
and blindfolded. At one time, in the 
heavy rain, the pit having filled with 
water, they narrowly escaped being 
drowned, which would have been to 
them a happy release indeed. After 
some time they were carried to a hut, 
where they were left without food or 
drink. When in this state, a poor man 
who had been acquainted with M‘Kenzie, 
came (unknown to the savages), and 
with the feelings of a Christian, un- 
loosed their bonds, took the bags from 
their eyes, and carried them one after 
the other on his back to his own house 
(for they were unable to walk,) and gave 
them warm milk and an egg. Allen’s 
stomach could not retain the food. They 
were traced and taken off again at mid- 
night, and after six days and nights of 
inhuman treatment, such as would dis- 
grace the Inquisition in the days of its 
greatest cruelty, the inhuman ruffians 
conveyed both on horseback, each sup- 
ported by two men, to M‘Kenzie’s house, 
opposite the church of Tubbercurry. 
Allen died next morning. Our corres- 
pondent writes—‘ I saw his remains—the 
most sickening sight I ever beheld; his 
widow pulled the clothes off his legs— 
they were both marked at the ankles 
with the cords—the skin all off—the legs 
discoloured, and as it appeared to me ina 
state of mortification. Mrs. Allen told 
me that the calf of one of them fell off 
rotten when she was washing the corpse. 
I sicken at the recollection of the scene ; 
there were some actors in the tragedy 
who are known, and who, I trust in a 
merciful God, will be brought to justice.’ 
An inquest was held on the body of 
Allen at Tubbercurry, and a verdict re- 
turned ‘that deceased came to his death 
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by wounds inflicted on his body by some 
persons as yet unknown.’ ” 


September 23rd.— An investigation 
before the magistrates has fully borne 
out the statement we have quoted; it 
seems to connect a clergyman of the 
Roman Catholic church in this horrible 
affair. Our readers will, we trust, ap- 
preciate the motives which induce us 
to make no further allusion to a case 
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which must, we suppose, come before 
a court of justice. 

The accounts from the counties of 
Sligo and Longford are really fearful. 
The men who presume to work for the 
voters in the Protestant interest are 
beaten by mobs. “ The country is at 
wa mercy (?) of an ungovernable 
mob.” 


STAR-CHAMBER PROCEEDINGS AT CARLOW, 


An incident occurred at the late 
Carlow election, which has given rise 
to a course of proceeding on the part 
of his Excellency, the most extraordi- 
nary, perhaps, which it has ever been 
our lot to record. 

During the election, an attack was 
made upon some freeholders entering 
the town. Captain Vignolles, the resi- 
dent magistrate of police, exerted him- 
self to arrest the person leading the 
attack; and being himself placed in 
circumstances of some danger, he called 
on chief constable Gleeson to protect 
him ; and on that officer shewing some 
reluctance to interfere, he seized on 
that gentleman’s sword, and used it in 
self-defence. Some barristers of the 
Association, who were acting the part, 
we believe, of spies in the town, had a 
memorial forwarded to Lord Mulgrave, 
praying for a into the conduct 
of Captain Vignolles. Two gentle- 
men were sent down, who held an en- 
quiry with closed doors. The result 
of this was, that both Captain Vignolles 
and chief constable Gleeson were re- 
moved from the county Carlow, and 
still more strange than this, chief con- 
stable Fitzgibbon, whose only crime 
was that he gave evidence on the in- 
vestigation, is made a sharer in the 
same punishment. 

This proceeding has excited the sur- 
prise and reproof of all parties. We 
print the only document which can 
throw light upon the mystery—the 
minute declaring his Excellency’s sen- 
tence :— 


« His Excellency, having had under his 
consideration the report of Mr. Green 
and Major Holmes, appointed to conduct 
the investigation into the charge pre- 
ferred by Captain Vignolles against Cap- 
tain Gleeson, and the counter charges 
advanced by Captain Gleeson against 
Captain Vignolles—and having also ex- 
amined the evidence for and against these 
charges, has come to the following de- 
cision, with respect to Captain Gleeson : 
‘ That Captain Gleeson acted most im- 


properly in not voluntarily coming for- 
ward to aid a magistrate when endea- 
vouring to take into custody an individual 
committing a breach of the peace, and 
that the impropriety of his comduct is in- 
creased by his having, when distinctly 
called upon by the magistrate, refused his 
own assistance, and that of the men under 
his command, to enforce the authority 
and protect the person of the magistrate. 
If Captain Vignolles was endeavouring to 
effect such arrest either with unnecessary 
violence, or contrary to law, he was re- 
sponsible for the iliegal or improper ex- 
ercise of his powers; and although his 
Excellency does not wish it to be un- 
derstood that an officer of the constabu- 
lary is bound under all circumstances to 
yield implicit obedience to a magistrate, 
yet the former ought to be very sure of 
the grounds on which he refuses to sup- 
port the authority of the latter. On the 
present occasion there may have been a 
want of temper, and even uncalled-for 
violence, on the part of those from whom 
greater forbearance is expected, but his 
Excellency cannot discover any sufficient 
reason to justify Captain Gleeson’s re- 
fusal, or palliate the language and manner 
in which that refusal was couched. On 
the contrary, his Excellency considers 
that by so doing, he had formed a very 
erroneous notion of the obligations which 
his office impoees on him, and gave a bad 
example to the men under his command. 


“With respect to Captain Vignolles— 
His Excellency regrets to observe in the 
conduct of Captain Vignolles, on this and 
a former occasion, a want of the temper 
and self-command so essential to the 
beneficial discharge of the office of a ma- 
gistrate. He has exhibited a proneness 
to resort to force, which generally indi- 
cates an absence of that moral influence, 
which seldom fails to attend the tempe- 
rate und judicious exercise of authority. 

«The occasions are rare on which a 
magistrate is required to act as a con- 
stable; and, in the present instance, 
Captain Vignolles should have desired the 
constabulary ‘to arrest the individual, 
whom he conceived to be committing a 
breach of the peace, without attempting 
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to do so with his own hands. If the 
constabulary had refused, they would 
have incurred a heavy responsibility, and 
his conduct would have been more be- 
coming the office which he holds. 

“In attempting to arrest Captain 
Gleeson’s sword from him, Captain Vig- 
noles behaved in a manner altogether un- 
justifiable. 

“His Excellency deeply regrets the 
necessity imposed on him of thus re- 
marking on the conduct of a public officer, 
who has rendered good service on several 
important occasions, and has justly re- 
ceived the commendations of the govern- 
ment ; but his Excellency trusts that this 
occurrence will lead Captain Vignoles to 
reflect more calmly on the nature of his 
office, and to take a more correct view of 
the manner in which its duties should be 
performed. 

“ His Excellency directs that Captain 
Vignoles and Captain Gleeson shall be 
strongly admonished as to their future 
conduct—that they shall not be again 
employed in the county, avd that both 
shall be removed from the county Car- 
low.” 


Thus, the officer who quelled a riot 
at the risk of his life is punished—the 
very same punishment is inflicted on 
another, who, in the face of an excited 
mob, disobeyed the orders of his supe- 
rier, and declined to interfere to pre- 
serve the peace—and a third person, 
who only is implicated in the trans- 
action us a witness, participates in the 
punishment inflicted on the other two, 

Captain Vignolesand Mr. Fitzgibbon 
are suid to be the witnesses to Mr. 
O’Connell’s celebrated bloody speech* 
at Carlow. We know not how far this 
can account for their punishment. 

Mr. Gleeson is the friend of the 
priests, and a professor of the favoured 
religion. We know not how far this 
may account for his grave offence being 
so lightly passed over. 

But this we know, that the tendency 
of the whole transaction has been to 
give this lesson to the people and the 
police. The former will interpret it 
to mean that there is a kind of tacit 


compact between the administrators of 


the law and its violators—the latter 
will understand it to imply that if they 
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so manage their official duties as to 
gain the favour of the disaffected, their 
delinquencies will be screened. If they 
suppress crime, their exertions will be 
visited with its penalty. 

It may be necessary to add, that 
Captain Vignoles is a Whig, of Whig 
connections, and an officer of W hig ap- 
pointment. 


September 20th. 

The Evening Mail of this date throws 
some further light upon this transaction, 
The entire of the affair is so extraor- 
dinary, and indeed we may add, mys- 
terious, and connected with so much 
that to us is perfectly unaccountable— 
that we forbear for the present to offer 
any comment. ‘The refusal of the go- 
vernment to comply with the requisition 
of the Carlow magistrates to institute 
an enquiry into the conduct of Mr, 
Gleeson, is perhaps the worst feature 
in the entire, especially when contrast- 
ed with their readiness on the demand 
of some nameless and noteless complai- 
nants to harass and punish Captain 
Vignolles. In the full confidence that 
the entire transaction must become the 
subject of parliamentary investigation — 
we wait patiently the result. It is fit- 
ting, however, that we should place on 
record the resolutions in which the re- 
sident magistrates of the county have 
recorded their deliberate judgment on 
the proceeding—these resolutions too 
bear testimony to facts which are cal- 
culated to afford serious ground of 
alarm— 


“* Carlow Court-house, 14th Sept, 1837. 
“« At a meeting of magistrates held this 
day, at the County Court-house, convened 
by special requisition, to receive the re- 


ply of government to the magistrates who, 
on the 9th of August, forwarded a state- 
ment, complaining of the conduct of Sub- 
Inspector Gleeson, during the election of 
members to serve for this county, and of 
his refusal to suffer the men under his 
command to obey their orders, and re- 
questing his Excellency to institute an 


inquiry thereinto :— 

“ Resolved—-That it is with the utmost 
regret and surprise we learn that the go- 
vernment has determined to refuse to the 
magistrates of this county the opportunity 





* “Men of Carlow, are you ready? (*Ay, ay.) I am the last man to recommend 
the shedding of one drop of blood; but we have tried every means of attaining our 


just rights, and they have failed. 


We have no course left us now but that which I 
have hitherto deprecated—the shedding of blood! 


Blood must be shed. My rea- 


son for now saying that blood must be shed, is to prevent the shedding of blood, for 
if your enemies again get into power they will shed your blood.”—Mr. O'Connell's 


speech at Carlow. 
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of establishing the truth of their charges 
preferred against Sub-Inspector Gleeson 
by an open and public inquiry. 


“ Resolved—That we deeply lament 
the injury to the administration of justice 
likely to result from this refusal, whereby 
it would appear that a public officer, whose 
sworn duty it is to obey the magistrates, 
may not only absolutely refuse to do so, 
but tell them, in the presence of an assem- 
bled multitude, that he ‘does not care 
one damn for them or for their authority,’ 
(Sub-Inspector Gleeson’s own words,) 
with no farther risk than that of removal 
to some other county, where it might 
naturally be supposed that he would not 
be more fit to discharge that duty, whilst 
his demeanor and conduct towards the 
constituted authorities may, with impu- 
nity, be disrespectful in the extreme, and 
cannot be better characterised than in the 
words of his Excellency, as ‘being unjus- 
tifiable, and not to be palliated by any 
sufficient reason.” 

“ Resolved—That whilst we are deeply 
impressed with the conviction that the 
authority of the magistrates is less upheld 
by the acquirements ‘and exercise of a 
moral influence,’ yet, if the emergency 
of the case require it, that we are prepared 
in every legitimate manner to uphold the 
law, and to arrest its violators with our 
own hands, rather than permit the guilty 
to escape, although on certain occasions 
of public excitement the magistrates be 
deprived of the aid and assistance of those 
whose duty it is to afford both, 

“* Resolved—That we feel ourselves in 
justice bound to declare that the conduct 
of Captain Vignolles has been most praise- 
worthy, so far as it has come under our 
observation, and that his well-directed 
zeal, promptitude, and decision, have, we 
are convinced, on several occasions, pre- 
vented incalculable mischief. 

** Resolved— That we cannot forbear 
expressing our serious apprehensions that 
the removal of that officer, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, will be calculated to 
mislead the lower orders into a belief, 


that any attack on voters opposed to the 
government candidate, is not deemed a 
very serious offence. 


Tuos. Butter, Chairman, D.L. 
P. BaGENAL, A. Bruen, 
J. Burien, Rr. CLayron Browne, 


P. Waetay, Rosert Doyns, D.L., 


Joun Wuetan, James Eustace, 
Joun Watson, Rosert Eustace, 
Hewry Warenus, Joun James Leckey 
A. Newron, J. H. Eustace, 

W. Fisusovunne. 


“ We, the undersigned, being unayoid- 
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edly absent, approve of and adopt the 
above resolutions :-— 


Ws. Ducxerr, 
Hewry Faucxner, 
Tuos. H. Warson, 
Wa. R. Srewarr, 
Rosy Doyrng, jun. 
Wm. Cary. 


These resolutions, it is right to ob- 
serve, were preceded by two distinct 
communications to government, which 
we subjoin without note or comment— 
the first is dated August 7th, the day 
of the occurrence in which the entire 
proceeding originated. 


Watter Newton, 
J.B. Brapy, 

A. Rocurorr, D.L. 
Wu. J. Burton, 

J. D. Decxerr, 
Samvuet Exuorrt, 


“ Carlow, 7th August, 1837. 


“ As magistrates of this county, we, the 
undersigned, leg to call the attention of 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to the 
conduct of Mr, Gleeson, the Sub-Inspec- 
tor of Police, stationed here, as detailed in 
the accompanying sworn informations, 
and we at the same time assure his Ex- 
cellency that many of us were eye-wit- 
nesses of the entire transaction therein de- 
posed to. 

“ A body of freeholders, accompanied 
by a magistrate on horseback, having 
arrived in this town about half-past one 
o’clock to-day, were proceeding into the 
hotel yard; at this period a large crowd 
was assembled immediately about and in 
the avenues leading to the hotel, several 
of whom pressed on the magistrates, 
'vincing a determination to assault him, 
which several of them attempted. At 
length an individual rushed at the magis- 
trate, kicked and struck his horse, and 
attempted to seize his bridle. This the 
magistrate endeavoured to prevent, and in 
doing so struck with his whip at the as- 
sailant. A general rush was then made by 
the crowd towards the magistrate, and a 
riot and fight ensued. Captain Vignolles, 
the resident stipendiary magistrate, fortu- 
nately came up at the moment, and ar- 
rested a prisoner, who was actively en- 
gaged in the fight, apparently the ring- 
Jeader. He was immediately struck at 
from all sides, and the prisoner was forci- 
bly rescued ; but Captain Vignolles suc- 
ceeded in making one of those engaged in 
the rescue a prisoner ; this prisoner was 
alsorescued. However, Captain Vignol'es 
finally succeeded in arresting and detaining 
three prisoners, two of whom had actually 
assaulted himself, and while so engaged 
he received several blows, and a wound 
fromsomesharpinstrument. At this crisis, 
and whilst, with the assistance of two or 
three police, Captain Vignolles was him- 
self holding one of the prisoners, he called 
on Sub-Inspector Gleeson, who bad just 


descended from the police stationed on the 
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court-house steps to assist him, which the 
said Gleeson peremptorily refused to do ; 
Mr. Vignolles then ordered him to bring 
up twenty police, in reply to which Mr. 
Gleeson said he would not do so; Mr. 
Gleeson was then required by two other 
magistrates who had joined Captain Vig- 
nolles, and were endeavouring to protect 
him, to bring the police, and assist in quel- 
ling the riot, which still continued; this 
also Mr. Gleeson refused to do, stating, 
that ‘he did not care a damn for them, 
and that he would not obey the magis- 
trates ;’ he then proceeded to the court- 
house, followed by a large portion of the 
mob, who cheered him loudly up the steps 
of the court-house.” 

(This document is signed by nineteen 
magistrates. ) 

The commissioners sent down by the 
government to inquire into the con- 
duct of Captain Vignolles stated in 
reply to the demand of the magistrates 
that it was not intended that their in- 
quiry should extend to the above com- 
plaint, the following letter was then 
addressed to the Chief Secretary :— 


“ Carlow, August 14th, 1837, 


« Sir,—On the 7th instant a commu- 
nication was addressed to you, signed by 
nineteen magistrates of this county, com- 
plaining of the conduct of Mr. Gleeson, 
sub-inspector of police, in refusing to 
assist the magistrates when called on to 
quell a riot which took place at the late 
election. 

‘ We did expect, before this, to have 
received from you a reply to that commu- 
nication ; however, not having heard from 
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you, a deputation from the magistrates 
waited this day on Major Holmes and 
Mr. Green; in Carlow, to inquire if they 
had received any instructions relative to 
their complaint; from whom they learn- 
ed, with much surprise, that although 
they had been sent by government to hold 
an inquiry, yet that such inquiry was to be 
strictly private, merely for the purpose of 
investigating the matter between Captain 
Vignolles and Mr. Gleeson, but without 
reference to the complaint made by the 
magistrates—in fact, that the magistrates 
and the public were to be excluded from 
the investigation. 

“ We, therefore, feel called upon to 
protest against such a partial inquiry, 
which we consider equally objectionable, 
both as regards ourselves, and as regards 
Mr. Gleeson, for by such course the ma- 
gistrates are precluded from a full and 
open investigation into Mr. Gleeson’s 
conduct; and as regards Mr. Gleeson, it 
may hereafter be insisted that his conduct 
has been already investigated, and that it 
would not be just to put him on his trial 
a second time, by a second inquiry. 

«“ We, therefore, consider it to be our 
duty to request government will now di- 
rect a full and public investigation into 
Mr. Gleeson’s conduct, in relation to the 
complaint preferred by the magistrates 
against him, for refusing to assist them 
when called on, to preserve the public 
peace, and at which inquiry they request 
the opportunity of being personally pre- 
sent.” 

(Signed by the Magistrates. ) 


The refusal of this demand occa- 
sioned the resvlutions we have quoted. 


MR. CRAWFORD’S LETTERS. 


August 22nd.— Under this date Mr. 
Crawford has addressed to Mr. O’Con- 
nell the first of a series of Letters, 
which he heads with the brief but 
pithy motto, “ Ireland never trusted that 
she was not betrayed.” Mr, Crawford’s 
straightforward honesty has been a 
sore thorn in the side of Mr. O’Con- 
nell. The object of his present letters 
appears to be to expose and denounce 
the present alliance between Mr. 
O'Connell and the ministry. The 
terms of that alliance are now mani- 
fest to all persons. The popish party 
in Ireland support the ministry on 
condition that they have the patron- 
age of lreland placed at their disposal, 
and this while all legislative measures 
are suspended. Mr. Crawford objects 
to this compact, as involving a base 


abandonment of all principle, and rest- 
ing On a basis the most selfish and cor- 


rupt. We fear his protest, however, 
is unavailing. It is perfectly well un- 
derstood in Ireland that Mr. O’Con- 
nell no longer desires to make the 
contest one of principle, but a more 
struggle for prey. So long as his own 
creatures are appointed to every vacant 
situation, ‘the ministry may just do 
whatever else they find convenient. 

There is one sentence which we 
deem it right to extract. It may be 
well to place on record the evidence 
of Mr. Crawford that THE PATRONAGE 
OF IRELAND IS VESTED IN THF HANDS 
OF AN IRRESPONSIBLE INDIVIDUAL. 

“ The people of England could find no 
bond of union between your professions 
and the professions of the ministry; but 
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yet they found that an actual combina- 
tion existed, a mutual support was mani- 
fested ; hence the suspicion was generated 
that you had no object but the aggran- 
disement of the Catholic party, and that 
the ministry had no object but the hold- 
ing of their places. 
* . 


* . e 

« T have now, sir, detailed the second 
source of your power in Ireland. All 
the expectants of office, in every class, 
will look up to you as the person to point 
them out to government, as being of the 
friends of Ireland. 

«There are other sources of your 
power, which I shall notice hereafter ; 
but this patronage of a great country, 
when virtually vested in an irresponsible 
individual, is one pre-eminently danger- 
ous to public liberty. The interests of 
the people are forgotten—the flattery of 
the court is the prime object—you make 
the queen the object of your praise. 
What is the consequence? Is it not the 
case that the people, on the occasion of 
the late elections, claimed no other 
pledges or declarations from their repre- 
sentatives, except the support of the 
Queen and the Queen’s ministry ? Tithe 
extinction, tithe appropriation, corpora- 
tion reform—all placed in ‘abeyance; and 
the representatives of the people of Ire- 
land elected, for seven years, to support 
the Queen and her government. 


«Is this constitutional doctrine ? Is it 
constitutional to use the Queen’s name 
to influence the people at elections? Is 
this a proper precedent to emanate from 
the supporter of democracy? The libe- 
rator of Ireland, agitating to convert the 
Irish nation into a great depot of castle 
hacks, to do the bidding of their supe- 
riors! Well, well, well—a most honor- 
able situation, truly !” 


In these sentences Mr. Crawford 
has not only borne witness to a fact ; 
he has described in eloquent and most 
forcible terms the exact grievance of 
which the empire has to complain. 
By the purchase of Mr. O'Connell, 
the popish population of Ireland is 
converted into “A GREAT DEPOT OF 
CASTLE HACKS, READY TO DO THE BID- 
DING OF THEIR SUPERIORS ;” from that 
depot has been draughted the merce- 
nary battalions that are to turn the 
scale in the parliamentary battle-field 
of Britain. 

September 7th.—A third letter from 
Mr. Crawford to Mr. O'Connell, di- 
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rected to expose the unconstitutional 
power vested in the government with re- 
gard to the constabulary force and the 
appointment of stipendiary magistrates. 
His Jetter concludes with a most in- 
convenient reference to Mr. O’Connell’s 
former declarations — 

«“ Permit me to recall your own words 
to your recollection, with reference to 
a former administration, In the proceed- 
ings of the Catholic Association, in the 
year 1828, I find an address from you, 
dated 30th September, 1828, calling upon 
the inhabitants of Tipperary to desist 
from disorderly meetings dnd combina- 
tions. In that address, I find the follow- 
ing sentences :—- You give an enumeration 
of reasons why the people should desist 
from these practices. Under the fourth 
head you say—‘ The Lord Lieutenant, 
the Marquess of Anglesey, is a sincere 
friend of the peace and prosperity of Ire- 
land ; he is what you all like and love— 
as brave a soldier as ever wielded a sword; 
he is most desirous to produce peace, 
tranquillity, and happiness in Ireland; he 
is anxious to put down oppression of every 
kind, and crime of every description. The 
Orangemen hate him and fear him—the 
people love and respect him.’ Under the 
fifth head, you say—‘ Let me, as a fifth 
reason, tell you, that we have, also, in the 
government, a most impartial and upright 
chancellor’—Sir Anthony Hart. Under 
the sixth head, you say—‘ Let me, also, 
tell you, that we have in the government, 
another manly, independent, high-minded, 
and honest friend to the people of Ireland 
—I mean Lord Francis Leveson Gower.’ 
Again, in the last sentence of your ad- 
dress, I find as follows:—*‘ A parental 
government, now held out to us, will 
compensate for centuries of misrule.’ ” 

Thus wrote Mr. O'Connell on the 
30th September, 1828 ; how writes he 
on the 2nd September, 1837— 

« Let it be remembered that we never 
before saw a ministry who were not dis- 
posed rather to join our enemies than to 
assist us. Nay, every prior administra- 
tion was in fact, or in intention, the de- 
cided enemy of the Irish people. The 
worst of all, perhaps, was the Grey go- 
vernment, as administered by that weak 
and silly man, the unfortunate Anglesey, 
and by that irascible and bigoted being, 
Stanley. They made their appointments 
to office from the worst of our enemies, 
and they annihilated the constitution by 
enacting the coercion bill.” 

“We never before had a friendly admi- 
nistration.”” 


MR. O'CONNELL’S MANIFESTO. 


Mr. O'Connell has addressed a 
species of manifesto to the people of 


Ireland, which may, perhaps, be in- 
tended as a reply to the letters of Mr. 
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Crawford. We have not space for 
comment, but we extract the more re- 
markable p»ssages, occasionally trans- 
lating them into plain English as we go 
along. 

« The Irish carried the bill to emanci- 
pate the Protestant dissenters of Eng- 
land; the Irish carried the bill to emanci- 
pate the Catholics of both countries ; the 
Irish carried the English parliamentary 
reform bill; the Irish carried the Scotch 
parliamentary reform bill; the Irish car- 
ried the English municipal reform bill ; 
the Irish carried the Scotch municipal 
reform bill; and now the overwhelming 
majority of Irish reformers give to the 
Queen’s government the opportunity to 
carry through the House of Commons 
every other measure tending to increase 
the liberties and franchises, and to lessen 
the burdens of the British people.” 


Since the fatal measure of 1829, an 
Irish popish party govern the country, 
and will continue so to do as long as 
the present ministry retain office. 

« When I come to suggest the course I 
should advise, I beg of the Irish people 
to recollect these two facts :— 

« First—That never yet until the 
present day was there one English Sove- 
reign who did not hate or despise, or en- 
tertain both sentiments conjointly, to- 
wards the Irish people. It should not 
be disguised, and it would be vain to deny 
it. 

«© SeconDLY—That we have at length, 
blessed be God, a sovereign on the throne 
free from passions and prejudices against 
us, and.determined to treat us precisely 
as her English and Scotch subjects are 
treated. It is all we ask or desire.” 

As long as the late sovereign was 
alive, the popish party flattered him 
as the patriot king; he is gone, and 
they now attempt the same flattery to 
his successor. Who does not recollect 
the fulsome adulations that were heap- 
ed upon William the Fourth, during 
the period of the reform bill; by the 
very person who now insults his me- 
mory almost before his ashes are cold 
in his grave. 

« Next to the Queen and ministry, 
but second to none in reliance, are to be 
placed the Irish nation. 

« Let this be understood—let it be 
distinctly understood—I say that we have 
now in our moral, virtuous, and open 
combination, the entire Irish nation. 

« At present the Irish Protestants, in 
great and increasing numbers have joined 
the patriotic cry of justice to Ireland. 
We have at present twenty, probably one 
hundred, Protestants in the ranks of the 
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friends of Ireland, for one who joined us 
before emancipation.” 


We re this passage just to mark 
its insolence and its falsehood. It is 
not true that he has the Irish nation 
with him; it is utterly false that the 
Protestants in his ranks are more nu- 
merous than before emancipation. 
Every day is recording the desertion 
of liberal Protestants from the ranks of 
Mr. O'Connell. We do not believe 
that he can mention a single individual 
of note who was opposed to emancipa- 
tion and is now attached to his fac- 
tion. One hundred names must recur 
to the recollection of the most careless 
reader, of persons whose exertions 
raainly contributed to carry emancipa- 
tion who are now the objects of Mr. 
O'Connell's foulest invective, 


“My reply is ready. It is my delibe- 
rate and long-considered advice to support 
the Queen’s government upon all possible 
occasions, and by all possible means, and 
to place the most implicit confidence in 
the intentions and determination of the 
Queen. 


It is only, therefore, the opposition 
of the Conservatives that prevents the 
ministry from passing the measures 
which the Popish faction consider as 
their undoubted right ; what these 
measures are we find stated in another 
passage. 


“ Justice to Ireland demands princi- 
pally these four things : 

“ First-—An extension of the county 
constituency to a five-pound franchise at 
the utmost—a strict definition of the va- 
lue of that franchise, and the utmost 
facility in registering the franchise. 

“ Second—To disembarrass the town 
franchise from all the rate-paying clauses, 
and to render the registry effectual for 
the year, notwithstanding a change of do- 
micile, 

« Third—A complete corporation re- 
form extended to all towns of sufficienc 
population or property. 

“ Fourth—The total abolition of the 
tithe system, and the throwing on the 
state the providing for the vested inte- 
rests Of the existing Protestant clergy.” 


These four measures, therefore, in- 
cluding the total abolition of the Pro- 
testant church in Ireland ~— mark, 
treader—the total abolition—no hum- 
bug appropriation clause— but the 
total extinction of the Irish church— 
the ministers are prevented from pass- 
ing only by the Conservative opposi- 
tion. 

But, besides these claims peculiar to 
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Ireland, there are ‘other measures de- 

manded by justice for the entire em- 
ire. 

- « Our duty will be to vote for every 

extension of suffrage to the English peo- 
le. 

. We owe a similar duty to the people 

of Scotland. 

“ The shortening of the duration of 
parliament to at the utmost three years 
will be another duty, 

«« But the greatest of all is the ballot, 
I must confess.” 


Extension of the suffrage, triennial 
parliaments, and vote by ballot, have 
all encountered the repeated opposi- 
tion of the ministry. Of course then, 
the obstacle to the passing of these 
measures of justice lies in the princi- 
ples of her Majesty’s ministers. No 
such thing. 

“It is a species of melancholy conso- 
lation to know that the same obstacle 
which prevents ‘justice to Ireland,” 
equally prevents that “justice to Eng- 
land,” which consists in the exclusion of 
the suffrage, in the shortening of parlia- 
ment, and the voting freely by ballot—I 
mean the House of Lords.” 

Thus, notwithstanding the often re- 
eated pledges of ministers, we have 
{r. O’Connell’s testimony to assure us 

that, if it were not for the House of 
Lords, we would have, first, the total 
destruction of all church establishment 
in Ireland—second, an indefinite ex- 
tension of the suffrage—third, vote by 
ballot, and, fourth, triennial parlia- 
ments, or “ oftener if need be.” 

We wish much that some Conserva- 
tive member of parliament would 
bring these declarations before Mr. 
O'Connell and the ministry, face to 
face, and put the question to them 
both, whether it is true that the Con- 
servative opposition, and the House of 
Lords, are the only obstacles to these 
revolutionary measures. 


One sentence more, and we have 
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done with our extracts; the sentence 
contains a pledge made witi: all the 
solemnity of an oath; a pledge that 
his present support of ministers is of- 
fered them with the full conviction 
THAT ITS ONLY USE WILL BE TO SERVE 
THE CAUSE OF REPEAL. 

‘¢ Irishmen! beloved countrymen, with 
whom or for whom I have laboured for 
near forty years—for whose welfare my 
heart is as warm, and my spirit is inde- 
fatigable and as undaunted as when, with 
the blood of boyhood boiling in my veins, 
I commenced my enthusiastic, and not 
unsuccessful career. Irishmen! beloved, 
esteemed countrymen—you who have the 
germ of every virtue implanted by nature’s 
God—blessed be His holy name—in your 
hearts and dispositions—you who have so 
much contributed to obtain political ad- 
vantages for Scotland and England—you 
who have been usefully numbered in every 
battle, Lut as yet basely deprived of the be- 
nefit of your own victories—Irishmen! at- 
tend. Remember Iama Repealer—remem- 
ber I tell you it is my belief that justice will 
never be done to you until you have once 
again a parliament in College-green; and 
every fact that arises proves more and 
more strongly the utter hopelessness of 
relief from the British parliament. 

“ Trishmen, attend—With these con- 
victions deeply impressed on my mind, I 
am doubly persuaded of the prudence, the 
policy, and wisdom of making our present 
experiment.” 

With the conviction that “justice 
never will be done to Irishmen until 
we have a parliament in College-green’ 
—with the conviction deeply impressed 
upon his mind that “ with the good will 
of England justice will never be attained 
for Ireland”—Mr. O’Connell is doubly 
persuaded of the prudence, the policy, 
and the wisdom of keeping the Mel- 
bourne ministry in office. If there be 
meaning in words, the inference is 
plain, because he is convinced that 
their retaining office will advance the 
cause of Repeal. 


FEMALE PATRIOTISM. 


In the Tuam Herald—a ne sup- 


posed, we know not how truly, to be 
under the more immediate control of 
Dr. M‘Hale—a paper, however, which 
certainly speaks the sentiments of the 
Connaught priesthood—we find, under 
the head of “female patriotism,” the 
following paragraph, to which we beg 
the earnest attention of our readers :— 

“ The following instance of female pa- 
triotism is one among the many instances 
of the kind which occurred in this county 
previous to the last election :—A girl in 
a village called Russeltown, in the union 


of Liskivy and Adregool, who was for 
some time attached toa young man in the 
village, happened, on the very eve of the 
election, to be Jed to the hymeneal altar 
by the object of her affections. Just at 
the moment when the indissoluble knot 
was about to be tied, she recollected that 
her lover had a vote, and dreading that 
this vote might have been given to the 
enemy of her country (he being a tenant 
to a zealous supporter of Mr. Daly,) she 
immediately ‘forbid the bans,’ and de- 
clared that much as she loved him, ¢ she 
loved: her country more,’ and that she 
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never would marry him, unless he pro- 
mised before God that he would vote for 
Bodkin and Martin—the lovesick swain 
did not hesitate to comply with her wishes, 
and the happy union immediately fol- 
lowed. Such facts as these prove to a 
demonstration what Voltaire said some 
years ago in alluding to France, * that no 
country could remain long enslaved, once 
the women of that country became pa- 
triots.” Should enthusiasm like this 
be allowed to rise to a higher pitch 
of intensity by the further denial of 
Ireland’s rights, nothing but their high 
sense of religion and virtue can pre- 
vent the females from imitating the 
example of Charlotte Corday, who, with 
her own hand, laid one whom she thought 
was an enemy to the liberties of France, 
in the dust.” 

We have no right, of course, to ques- 
tion the perfect propriety of the mo- 
tives which governed the choice of the 
high-minded maiden of Russeltown in 
her matrimonial speculations—we have 
no right, perhaps, to comment on the 
genius of that religion which thus per- 
mits its solemn sacrament to be be de- 
secrated by political intrigue—we have 
no right to complain that the romantic 
genius of the enthusiast of the Tuam 
broadsheet, should form out of such 
unpromising materials, so very beau- 
tiful a seene—but we havea right very 
seriously to complain of the manner in 
which this admirer of female virtue 
holds up his heroine to the imitation 
of his countrywomen. Voltaire—the 
French Revolution—and Charlotte 
Corday, are the associations which the 
mention of female patriotism recalls— 
infidelity, licentiousness, and murder, 
are the virtues of this new school of 
revolutionary heroines. 

Some light may be thrown on the 
paragraph in the Connaught priest's 
instructor, by the following communi- 
cation, relative to the recent Cork 
election, which has been kindly sent 
to us by a gentleman who was an eye- 
witness of the scenes he so graphically 
describes :— 


« The riots which disturbed this city 
during the election, have been marked by 
a feature which 1 believe is new even in 
the wildest excesses to which popular fury 
has risen in Ireland. The patriot mobs 
have been, to a great extent, comprised 
of women—whose characters may be 
guessed without difficulty from their 
manners and appearance. ‘Troops of 
these wretches parade the streets with 
green boughs in their hands, indulging in 
the most licentious expressions and ges- 
tures—and shouting for “ould Ireland,” 
no words can convey any idea of the de- 
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moniac frenzy which seems to actuate 
them—they do not conceal that it is the 
presence of a strong military force alone, 
which prevents them from slaking their 
fiendish propensities in blood. They 
seem under the influence of a political in- 
toxication, which deprives them of all 
control over their actions. I had read 
accounts of the scenes which were enacted 
at Paris during the French Revolution— 
but I could never realize to my mind 
these in which fiends in female shape are 
described, until I saw the streets of Cork, 
during this election, J can now under- 
stand them all. Patriotism has been said 
to be the last refuge of the scoundrel—I 
can now understand how revolutionary 
fanaticism can become the hellish religion 
of women who have no other. 

* I cannot, of course, attempt to con- 
vey to you any more definite notion of 
the wild and unrestrained orgies in which 
these beings celebrate the triumph of the 
cause of reform. Dancing through the 
streets, tearing off their clothes—and 
screaming in the most hideous manner, 
they leave on the mind an impression of 
something worse than human. 

*« T have been credibly informed in se- 
veral quarters—that a lady whose hus- 
band professes radical principles, had the 
folly to drive out in her carriage dressed 
in green—a mob attended her in triumph, 
the enthusiasm of one of these patriot 
bacchanals carried her so far, that in the 
intoxication of her patriotism, she dis- 
dained the incumbrance of garments, and 
disrobing herself with the most frantic 
gestures led the orgies of her companions. 
I have heard this story repeatedly—it 
may perhaps be exaggerated, as such sto- 
ries often are, but certainly from what I 
have seen myself, it is not improbable. 

“ The Southern Reporter, the priests’ 
paper in this city, dwells with delight on 
the patriotism of the females of Cork, 
Complaints having been made that the 
military were not active enough in quel- 
ling the riots. The priests’ paper 
boasted that the reason was, that the mobs 
were mostly women, and many of them 
were young and handsome women—the 
soldiers were gallant fellows, and a hiss to 
a young fellow in the lines was a wonder- 
ful eacemaker,” 
his, we repeat, may throw light 
upon the meaning of the writer in the 
Tuam Herald—we understand the fe- 
male patriotism which it seems desi- 
rable to the priests and their party to 
excite. Strange that the admiration of 
the writer in the Connaught paper for 
female patriotism, and the horror which 
our Cork correspondent entertains for 
it—should excite in the minds of each 
reminiscences of the French revolu- 
tion. 
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